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This Issue in Brief 


The introduction of mechanical musie in motion pictures resulted in 
- the displacement of 108 musicians, or 60 per cent of the total, in the 
> white theaters of Washington, D. C., and of 21, or 91 per cent of the 
total, in the colored theaters of that city. On the other hand, the 
number of motion-picture-machine operators has remained about the 
sume since the installation of sound equipment (p. 1). 


About 1 per cent of building permits issued are allowed to lapse, these 

representing about 2.2 per cent of the estimated cost of the buildings 
covered by all permits, according to a study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 10 cities and covering all permits for new build- 
ings issued in 1929 except those for private garages, sheds, stables, 
and barns. This study also showed that the average time elapsing be- 
- tween the issuance of the permit and the beginning of work was 6.6 
© days (p. 15). 
| Accident rates in the iron and steel industry for 1930 show a return to 
the downward trend. The frequency rates, which had advanced from 
- 19.7 in 1928 to 25.1 in 1929, dropped to 18.6 in 1930, lower than for 
- any previous year. The severity rate, which had reached its lowest 
- jevel of 2.2 in 1928, but had risen to 2.6 in 1929, declined to 2.5 in 
1930. A decided contrast is shown by the comparison of present rates 
_ with the rates for 1907, when the frequency rate was 80.8 and the 
© severity rate 7.2 (p. 25). 
Union wage rates per hour in time-work trades were slightly higher, 
~ onthe average, on May 15, 1931, than on the same date in 1930, and were 
higher than in any preceding year. The annual survey of union scales 
_ of wages and hours of labor by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that, for all trades covered, the average rate was $1.254 in 1931 as 
compared with $1.25 in 1930, an increase of 0.4 cent. Of the 69 
individual time-work trades covered by the survey, 45 showed increases 
in rates, 23 showed decreases, and 1 remained unchanged. Average 
full-time working hours per week declined from 43.9 in 1930 to 43.6 
in 1931. Figured on a weekly basis, union wage rates in time-work 
trades have not increased to the same extent that hourly rates have, 
because of reductions in working hours (p. 184). 

Average hourly wages in two departments of the iron and steel indus- 
try—blast furnaces and Bessemer converters—showed an increase on 
March 81, 1931, over the rates paid in March, 1929, according to the 
latest biennial survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of wages 
in that industry. The rate for blast furnaces was 55.1 cents in 1931 
and 52.8 in 1929 and in Bessemer converters, 66.4 cents in 1931 and 
64.3 in 1929. <A slight reduction was shown for open-hearth furnaces, 
in which the rate on March 31, 1931, was 70.3 cents as compared with 
‘1.4 cents in March, 1929. Average weekly earnings in both blast 
‘urnaces and open-hearth furnaces were lower in 1931 than in 1929, 
while in Bessemer converters they were higher. Reductions took place 
in average full-time hours per week in all three departments between 
1929 and 1931: In blast furnaces, from 60.7 to 57.2; in Bessemer 
converters, from 53.7 to 53.3; and in open-hearth furnaces, from 57.7 
to 53.8. (p. 179). 
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vill THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


The stabilization program drafted by a committee of the United Stu/ 
Chamber of Commerce proposes that the antitrust laws be revi: _ 
that a national economic council be set up, and that individ 
business operations plan ahead and thus aid in regularizing production 
and employment. The further suggestion is made that individia| 
companies set up reserves out of which benefits might be paid jp 
periods of unemployment (p. 43). 

An emergency unempioyment-relief plan for the coming winter was 
adopted at the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
The measures suggested are: Maintaining wages, shortening workin 
hours, assured employment, extension of employment and _ public 
wor k, strengthening employment agencies, keeping children in selioo, 
giving preference to persons with dependents i in filling positions, and 
giving financial relief from public and private funds (p. 40). 


A plan for the stabilization of industry through the coordination of 
production and consumption was proposed in September by Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric Co. The plan provides fo; 
production planning, for the organization of industries in trade 
associations under Federal supervision, and the establishment of 
life, disability, and unemployment insurance, and pensions, under 
provisions which would allow workers to change employment without 
forfeiting their insurance rights (p. 45). 

A survey of the work of mutual-benefit associations has been made 
recently for the purpose of ascertaining what is done for members 
beyond the simple payment of benefits in the case of sickness. Only 
a small fraction of the 315 associations forming the basis of the report 
were found to be making any attempt to improve health conditions 
among their members although there is evidently some tendency to 
develop new fields of usefulness through the provision of better 
surgical and medical care and the institution of preventive measiires 
(p. 75). 

The serious shortage of houses in Europe resulting from war and 
postwar conditions led many countries to undertake various forms 
of Government aid to stimulate the building of needed homes for 
their working populations. Financial aid has been given principully 
in the form of money subsidies and credit facilities. A comprehensive 
report on the subject is summarized in an article beginning on page 15). 
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Effects of Technological Changes Upon Employment in the 
Motion-Picture Theaters of Washington, D. C. 


N THE August issue of the Labor Review, the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics published a general report on the effects of technological 
changes upon the employment situation in the amusement industry, 
the information for which was secured chiefly by means of interviews 
with the leading representatives of employers and labor unions con- 
nected with the amusement industry. The introduction of sound in 
the motion-picture theaters, it was found, has proved to be the most 
revolutionary development in the recent history of the industry. The 
change from silent to sound pictures, it was also shown, affected 
primarily two groups of workers employed in the theaters—the 
motion-picture-machine operators, whose conditions of employment 
have been greatly improved by the innovation, and the musicians, 
more than 50 per cent of whom have been displaced by the introduc- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘canned”’ music. 

The present article contains a survey of the present employment 
situation in the motion-picture theaters in Washington, D. C., 
together with an analysis of the changes in employment caused by 
the installation of sound equipment in these theaters. Washington 
was selected for a sample study because of the belief that this city has 
been affected less than any other city of its size by the business de- 
pression, and it would, therefore, be possible to segregate the effects 
brought about by changes in technology from those due to other 
causes and especially to the depression. Another reason for selecting 
Washington was the fact that all the motion-picture theaters in this 
city have installed sound equipment, thus making it possible to study 
the complete effects of the change. 


Employment Situation in Motion-Picture Theaters 


Av TKE time of this investigation there were 50 motion-picture 
theaters operated in the city of Washington, 38 for white people and 
12 for colored people only. For the purpose of this survey, and be- 
cause of the variation in the type and number of employees in the 
different theaters, the white theaters have been segregated into five 
distinct groups: Group 1 covers the 3 down-town de luxe presenta- 
tion houses which in addition to the regular motion picture have a 
vaudeville feature, as well as an occasional concert by the orchestra. 
The average capacity of these theaters is 2,680 seats. Group 2 consists 
of the 5 down-town first-class straight-picture houses, with an aver- 
age capacity of 1,475 seats. Group 3 comprises the 5 smaller down- 
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town straight-picture theaters with an average capacity of 296 se: is 
Group 4 covers 11 first-class neighborhood straight-picture how<os 
with an average capacity of 1 016 seats, and group 5 comprises {|)¢ 
remaining 12 neighborhood straight- -picture houses, with an averjvp 
capacity of 421 seats. In addition to these 36 theaters, which have 
either continuous daily performances or night performances only. 
there are two other theaters for white people which give performan:o. 
only twice a week. These theaters were omitted ‘from the present 
classification. 

The 12 colored theaters have been divided into two groups, grou), | 
representing 5 first-class picture houses, with 500 seats or more »\;\( 
averaging 835 seats for the group, and group 2 the remainin. 7 
colored theaters, with an average capacity of 302 seats. 

Table 1 gives a statistical analysis of the number and type of laljor 
employed in the seven groups of theaters. The employees are sevre- 
gated according to the branch of work in which they are engaged. 
well as by their special occupations. The table gives the total number 
of the various typesof employees in the entire group, their averave 
weekly hours and wages, and their average wages per hour. 

The 3 down-town de luxe presentation houses average 82 employ ces 
per theater; the 5 down-town first-class straight-picture theaters. 
28°; employees; the 5 smaller down-town straight-picture theaters, 
7's employees; the 11 first-class neighborhood straight-picture houses, 
1074, employees; the remaining neighborhood straight-picture houses 
5%2 employees. The 5 first-class colored theaters average || 
employees per theater, and the 7 smaller colored theaters 6% eim- 
ployees. The total number of employees, exclusive of management, 
is 607 men and women for the white theaters and 103 for the colored 
theaters. 

All employees are divided into the following occupational branches: 
(a) Service, which includes cashiers, doormen, ushers, pages, matrons, 
porters, cleaners, elevator operators, etc.; (b) projection, consisting of 
the chief operator and the motion- -picture- -machine operators; (: 
music, consisting of the leader and the orchestra, including the organ- 
ists; (d) stage employees, consisting of electricians, stage carpenters, 
property men, flymen, and others; (e) maintenance, consisting 0! 
engineers, repair men, firemen, watchmen, etc.; and (f) miscellaneous, 
such as poster artists, publicity men, etc. Not all the theaters in 
Washington employ all the groups of workers enumerated above. 
The only two branches of work which may be found in each of the 
50 theaters in W ashington are ‘“‘service,”’ particularly cashiers and 
doormen, and “projection ”’ —motion-picture-machine operators. 

From the point of view of weekly or hourly wages all the employees 
in the Washington theaters may be divided into two distinct classe 
(1) Organized workers, among whom are to be found the motion- 
picture-machine operators, the musicians, and the stage hands; ani 
(2) unorganized workers, comprising all other employees in the thie- 
ater. The wages and hours of the first group are determined by 

collective agreements between the motion-picture-theater owne! 

and the corresponding trade-union organizations. The stage nda 
who are employed in the motion-picture theaters have a 48-hour 
week, with an average weekly salary of about $70. The musician: 
have a 42-hour week spread over 7 days, with an average week!) 
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salary of from $75 to $90. The motion-picture-machine operators 
have a general 40-hour week in all the theaters with a scale of weekly 
wages varying from a minimum of about $40 per week for the smaller 
neighborhood theaters to a minimum of $85 a week in the larger down- 
town theaters. 

The hours and wages of the unorganized employees in the theater 
vary with the type of theater, as well as with the nature of the service 
performed. In the de hixe theaters the wages of the unorganized 
employees range from $9.24 per week for the part-time ushers, aver- 
aging 32.4 hours per week, to $22.33 per week for the day and night 
doormen, with an average of 54.2 hours per week. The average hourly 
rates vary from about 28 cents per hour for the elevator boys to 56 
cents per hour for the permanent cashiers. 

In the down-town first-class straight-picture theaters the average 
weekly wages vary from $8 for 24 hours’ work by the relief cashiers 
to $21.15 for an average of 51.7 hours’ work per week by the doormen. 
The hourly wages vary from a little less than 31 cents per hour for 
the part-time ushers to a little over 53 cents per hour for the permanent 
cashiers. 

In the smaller down-town straight-picture theaters the weekly 
wages vary from $11.70 for 24.4 hours’ work by the porters to $20 for 
the doormen, who average 62.5 hours per week. The hourly wages 
vary from a little over 30 cents for the cashiers to slightly less than 
48 cents per hour for the porters. 

In the first-class neighborhood straight-picture houses the weekly 
wage varies from $6.65 for an average of 12.3 hours’ work per week 
by the relief cashiers to an average of $18.40 earned by the porters for 
an average of 54.6 hours per week. The hourly rates vary from 28.5 
cents for the full-time ushers to 54 cents for the relief cashiers. In 
the smaller neighborhood picture houses the weekly wages vary from 
$8.85 for an average of 33.5 hours’ work per week by the ushers to 
$13.63 per week for 43.5 hours’ work by the porters. The hourly 
rate varies from about 26.5 cents for the ushers to about 32.5 cents for 
the cashiers. 

With the exception of four or five colored theaters whose motion- 
picture-machine operators are organized under the sponsorship of the 
white local as an auxiliary organization, no employees in these theaters 
belong to a labor organization. In the 5 first-class colored theaters 
the weekly wages vary from an average of $9.50 for 48 hours’ work by 
the cleaners to an average of $47.33 earned by the chief motion-picture- 
machine operators for 56 hours’ work. The hourly rates vary from 
slightly less than 20 cents per hour for the cleaners to slightly over 
89 cents per hour for the organists. In the smaller colored theaters 
the weekly wage varies from $10 for the average of 37.1 hours’ work 
by the cashiers to $31.01 per week for an average of 44.7 hours’ work 
by the motion-picture-machine operators. The hourly rates vary from 
slightly less than 24 cents per hour for the doormen to over 69 cents 
per hour for the motion-picture-machine operators. 
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TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MOTION-PICTURE THEATER 
WASHINGTON, AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
HOURLY WAGES, BY BRANCH OF WORE AND OCCUPATION 

Down-town de luxe presentation houses 


[3 theaters; average capacity, 2,680 seats] 














| need | 
7 | wy Average | Average 
Branch of work and occupation _ Number | Number hours 





| , : 
of theaters employed, per week | per week | 


; dca | 


| 
wages | 
| 


























Service: | 
Ie 3 . 39.0 $21.85 | 
Assistant cashiers ____--_- 1 1 | $1.0 | 11. 40 
Doormen, day and night. | 3 | 5 | 54.2 | 22. 33 
Doormen, night__- | 1 28. 0 | 11. 40 
Full-time ushers fact 3 | 28 | 53.5 | 17. 18 
Part-time ushers-. 3 | 20 | 32. 4 9. 34 
Re ee 1 | 2) 42.0 12. 00 
OS Ere 3! 7 | 32.3 | 10. 46 
,. =e : { 3 16 48.4 19. 57 
Cheamets..........-.: 3 19 | 31.1 | 11. 82 | 
Elevator boys_-- I 1 | 45.0 12. 50 
Projection: | | 
Chief operators - - 3 3 | 40.0 | 96. 67 | : 
Operators............ ce é 3 16 40.0 | 80. 00 | z 
Music: | ‘ 
a - 3 3 42.0} 140.00 | £ 
Musicians. ----.---- ; mei 3 58 42.0 80. 00 | ° 
Stage: | | : 
Electricians ___- 3 12 | 48.0 | 67. 50 £ 
Carpenters... _-- 3 6 | 48.0 | 73. 33 | ES 
Property men. -- ras Ne 3 6 48.0 71. 44 | ei 
Flymen.----. ----- ty phd oe 3 6! 48.0 63. 33 ! i 
Other stage employees : ; 3 f 48.0 60. OF é 
Relief men______- 3 3 17.0} 23.33 | a 
Stage doormen._._.---- 3 3 6.0 22. 00 - 
Maintenance: f 
Engineers. ---- - - - ; eines 3 7 53.7 | 58. 64 3 
Repair men... - - Sing thee doe 2 2 40.0} 36.25 | ‘ 
Assistant repair man - 1 1 56.0 | 20. 00 | 
Watchmen. -_-_----- 3 3 56. 0 22. 00 & 
Miscellaneous: | : 
Poster artists - -- , nee 2 | 2 48.0; 115.00} z 
Assistants. - ----- spe - | 1 2 48.0 | 41. 25 fl 
Total number employed ad ees: Meet _,, see tes ee 3 
Average per theater. ____. oS od AE Bah LA Sl dadds: “cheualetidas o000 re 
+ 
Down-town first-class straight-picture houses 
[5 theaters; average capacity, 1,475 seats] 
| | ] 
Service: | 
thins at catbnh ots shinies 5 | 10 35.8 | $19.08 
oe a EEE PORES Rake 1 | 4 24.0 | 8. 00 
Doormen...______- PERT aM , Mt 5 | ‘7 209 21.15 
Assistant doormen... .-..--.-- 2 | 2 34.05 12. 25 
Full-time uehers................-.- b  ccmcalis tala’ 5 | 23 | 50.0 | 15. $1 
Part-time ushers_______-- eae’ hein Kaas sate at 5 | 18 | 29. 1 9. 00 
ari PR ease phbki decweondenhan 4 | 5 | 28. 2 | 11.70 
_, . , eaeraee ees 5 | 10 | 56.4 | 19. 32 
Cleaners... ........- ERS ebdpanesal 4) 18 35. 2 11.12 
Projection: | 
Chief operators ___.=- __-- 2 2 40.0) 101.25 | 
| EE ay ip $24 45<% oe 5 18 40.0 83.55 | 
SEE PA cee ae ee ee 4 s 42.0 72. 31 | 
Stage: 
thn tisdanded stompin 4i<sepeent —_ 4 7 48.0 70.71 | 
aR detrcb aie Wishes wane dice Wikia « Sunis patie Ibigicies 1 2 48.0 70. 00 
GES dae), eek ig disse d= Shinn dackdeldned 4 4 24.0 25. 84 
Maintenance: | 
ins cisnee x th Jes Pods ko sku Anhl 3 4 54.0 56.35 | 
ES SSS ape eee eS 2 3 45.3 25. 00 | 
SS ae shown enindnmn sina 2 2 56.0) 17.50 | 
Total number employed.________- RT wets aes | cueaas SS I I Dl 
PE listo = cacdicanivngsasddenes-lonoens ay ESR RT 
} | j 
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EMPLOYMENT IN MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS 5 
Tinie 1--NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS OF 
7 WASHINGTON, AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS, ETC.—Continued 


Other down-town straight-picture houses 
[5 theaters; average capacity, 296 seats] 













































































a . | r ‘| Average | Average Average 
Branch of work and occupation has nad Bes somo i hours wages wages 
a) cmngres | per week | per week per hour 

Service: _ Ki m ~ 
ye ee rie ee Se 5 m4 47.4 $14. 57 $0. 307 
oormen. - : ee : Sf Sex ae 4 4 62. 5 | 20. 00 . 320 
Porters . 5 5 24.4 11.70 .479 

Projection: Operators - - - ‘ 5 20 | 40. 0 50. 00 1. 250 

Totes mumnee emamioved... ...............-....-].c.5.... 36 Ee ee 
Average per theater __- aS 5 Oe i Pati ER Re 6) oS ee 
First-class neighborhood straight-picture houses 
{11 theaters; average capacity, 1,016 seats] 

Service: | | 
CO co thiimtnne ot es Ce a eee eee oe Il 11 38. 6 $14. 61 $0. 378 
i TS Ea I eae 3 | 3 12.3 | 6. 65 | . 540 
i 11 | 13 33. 6 | 10.11 | . 300 
Full-time ushers. --. 11 | 31 32.5 9, 28 | . 285 
Part-time ushers 1 | 3 24.0 8. 55 | . 356 
Matrons.........--.. 2 | 2 39.0 13. 53 | 346 
SS it as ee Pan © 11 | 18 54.6 | 18. 40 | . 336 
Cleaners __.------ meee P.O dS 2 | 3 37.3 | 12.66} 339 
Elevator boys ees speeds Ch okie > ab hob 1 | 1 44.0 | 14. 25 | . 323 

Projection: | 
Calis lier ww sso = 0 F j1 | 24 40.0 67.10 | 1. 677 
Relief operators. ; dubitpaancqe sibeatia 2 | 2 8.0 | 17. 00 2. 125 

ee geen mtiieaeranhant 1 1 42.0 | cat 1. 785 

Stage: 

Electricians _- a aaa geile © aha 6h custo ate 1 | 2 48.0 | 70. 00 | 1. 458 
"a a nanan aaity 16.0| 20.00) 1.250 

Maintenance: | 
a a rs meen iw ngage sn coal 1 l 49.0 | 33. 25 | 678 
J EES OS ae ner ee ga eee eee 1 1 56.0 19. 00 339 

Total number employed. _- Pe Serpe Sh a To are el eee eee es 
Average per theater TE EC SEDI HA , RR ak SRE SP DORR Orne 
| 
Other neighborhood straight-picture houses 
[12 theaters; average capacity, 421 seats] 
| | 

Service: | 
i acc ahaieacs an 12; 12 | 33.0| $10.70!  $0.324 
apa ; shed 10 | 10 35. 6 | 11.15 | 313 
Ushers...... ; oS RR 5 | 2a 33.5 8.85 | . 264 
EEE aed 11 | ll 43.5 13. 63 | 313 
Matrons.......-. : 24% etieel 1 | ] 30.0 | 9. 00 . 300 

ee ee 12 24 | 37.9 41.47 1. 094 

Total number employed es eee eee reve She 4 ES 
Average per theater video $ Oh ba 2 5542 bythe RE SWS 8. sb oh a 
| 
Colored first-class picture houses 
[5 theaters; average capacity, 835 seats] 

Service: | 
nee ne numedewau 5 | 9 38.0 $14. 33 $0. 377 
ae. REE REECE Seal CNS DETTE TT 5 | 6 60. 6 16. 08 . 265 
«SSS ie ae 4 | 13 41.4 11. 23 271 
a Ue ae ' A 3 7 54.8 18. 35 334 
RT RE a Perey ee 1 1 42.0 15. 00 357 
Cee ne ecancnekucem 1 3 48. 0 9. 50 197 

Projection: 

NSE OES Se a ee 3 3 56. 0 47.33 845 
Be oo cdmsw call 5 6 53.3 30. 38 569 
SS SE slethiaattens ti 5 | 5 52.8 12. 60 238 

oo a enc dst oa ancnecadinec 2 | 2 42.0 37. 50 892 

~~.  SSSHECRIRTETT Ser GRE 1 | 2 56.0 27. 50 491 

Maintenance: 

ENCE SE SOE BY FD) a ee ee ee 1 1 56. 0 20. 00 357 
a 1 | 1 70.0 22. £0 321 
Total number employed... ..................-- Mew 1 Hee: Be Raa Ee erga TN 
UY eee eee | Lae Be ae a ORO, BRB EE Le 
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WASHINGTON, 
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Other colored picture houses 
[7 theaters; average capacity, 302 seats] 
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11 
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Effects of Introduction of Sound Equipment Upon Employment in Motion- 
Picture Theaters 


SouND equipment was first installed in a theater in Washington in 
December, 1927. During 1928 the change from silent to sound 
pictures proceeded at a comparatively slow pace, but speeded up in 
1929, and by the middle of 1930 all Washington motion-picture thea- 
ters had changed from silent to sound pictures. Some of the smaller 
theaters which could not afford the initial costs of the change were 
compelled to close their doors. 

The change from silent to sound pictures affected chiefly the em- 
ployment status of the motion-picture-machine operators and thie 
musicians. The change in employment conditions of the motion- 
picture-machine operators was gradual, taking place in the separate 
theaters along with the installation of sound equipment in the thea- 
ter. In the case of the musicians, however, the change took place in 
all the theaters simultaneously, becoming effective with the signing o/ 
the October, 1930, agreement between the local union of musicians 
and the Theater Owners’ Association of Washington. 





Employment Situation Among Motion-Picture-Machine Operators 


Tuere has been no appreciable change in the total number o/ 
motion-picture-machine operators employed in the Washington 
theaters since the installation of sound equipment. Only two theaters 
were called upon to increase their total number of operators—froi 
4 to 6— but the change to sound pictures was accompanied by su)- 
stantial increases in the earnings of all the licensed motion-picture- 
machine operators employed in the theaters. The most important 
change, however, was the transfer of the 34 assistants to the license: 
motion-picture-machine operators to the status of bona-fide oper:- 
tors, thus automatically raising their earnings from an average of 
about $15 per week to a minimum of from $40 to $85 per wee! 
depending on the type of theater where the assistants had Liven n 
employed prior to the installation of sound equipment. Table 2 pre- 
sents a comparison of the employment status and the earnings of :'!! 
the motion-picture-machine operators employed in the 36 white the:- 
ters which employed union labor before and after the change from 
silent to sound pictures. 
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yanLe 2--EFFECTS OF INSTALLATION OF SOUND EQUIPMENT ON EMPLOYMENT 
pp EARNINGS OF MOTION-PIOTURE-MACHINE OPERATORS AND THEIR ASSIST- 
\\TS IN THE WHITE THEATERS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Employment prior to installation of | Present employ- 
sound equipment ment 
Licensed operators Assistants Licensed operators 
Theater group SRSTEL LAs, Ce ee ES! Sir Bie. Shae 
) | 
ROL ee eS 
Number week _ | Number} weekly | Number me SF 
y wage weekly 
wage wage 
De luxe presentation houses___.-.--.------ 15 $65. 00 , eerie 19 $80. 00 
First-class down-town  straight-picture | 
cheatin .. ...diltnetanmmeaneideb<sedm AE. ~ Sas 18 65. 00 2 $16. 00 20 85. 00 
Smaller down-town straight-picture thea- 
EE 6 SSO RE ee ee 10 52. 50 10 15. 00 20 54. 38 
- First-class neighborhood picture theaters__| 14 55. 75 10 15. 62 24 67. 44 
Smaller neighborhood picture theaters. __- 12 40. 00 12 | 12. 00 24 42.75 
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This table shows that there are now 107 organized motion-picture- 
machine operators permanently employed in the theaters of Washing- 
ton. In addition, there are a few relief operators working part time 
in several theaters to make up the average of 40 hours per week. The 
total membership of Local No. 224 of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion-Picture-Machine Operators, 
which is the local organization of the motion-picture-machine opera- 
tors, is made up as follows: Journeymen, 81; junior members, 23; 
apprentices, 17; colored auxiliary, 11; total, 132. The difference 
between the total white membership of 121 and the total number of 
permanently employed white motion-picture-machine operators is 
very slight, and the local claims to have no permanently unemployed 
members on the list. Besides, 38 of the permanently employed motion- 
picture-machine operators, it was ascertained by the representative 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have regular jobs elsewhere in 
addition to their work as projectionists. Eighteen of these are Govern- 
ment employees. On the whole, the change from silent movies to 
sound pictures affected the employment situation among the motion- 
picture-machine operators very favorably. While there has not been 
an appreciable increase in the total number of individuals employed 
as motion-picture-machine operators, their earnings, and particularly 
the earnings of the former apprentices or assistants to the licensed 
operators who were converted into bona-fide operators, have been 
raised considerably. 








Employment Status of Musicians 


iN DIRECT contrast to the motion-picture-machine operators, the 
status of the musicians employed in the motion-picture theaters in 
Washington has been affected most unfavorably by the introduction 
of mechanical music to accompany the sound pictures. Table 3 
gives statistics of the changes in the employment of musicians in 
the Washington motion-picture theaters before and after the Octo- 
ber, 1930, agreement. Prior to 1930 the 3 down-town de luxe pre- 
sentation houses employed altogether 78 musicians, inclusive of the 
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leaders and the organists. The 1930 agreement reduced this nuiuber 
to 61 musicians for the winter season and 55 for the summer, » re. 
duction in these 3 theaters of 17 for the winter season and 2: for 
the summer months. Prior to the 1930 agreement, the 5 down-iown 
first-class straight movie houses employed 58 musicians, inclusive oj 
leaders and organists. The new agreement calls for only 8 organists, 
thus displacing 50 of the 58 musicians in the second group of (hea- 
ters. The third group, comprising the 5 smaller down-town theaters, 
employed prior to the 1930 agreement 5 permanent and 1 relief 
organists, all of whom have been eliminated by the new agreement. 
The 11 first-class neighborhood theaters employed prior to the 1930 
agreement 15 permanent and 7 relief musicians of whom only | 
organist has been retained, thus displacing 14 permanent and the 7 
relief musicians. By the same agreement the smaller neighbor}iood 
houses eliminated 14 musicians and retained none. Out of 17( 
permanent and 8 relief musicians employed in all the white theaters 
in Washington prior to the 1930 agreement only 70 musicians were 
retained, making the total number displaced by the introduction of 
mechanical music 100 permanent and 8 relief musicians, or slightly 
over 60 per cent of the total number employed. 

In the colored theaters the first group of 5 theaters, with a capacity 
of over 500 seats, employed prior to the introduction of sound 17 
musicians. At present, this group of theaters employs only 2 organists 
having dropped 15 musicians. The 7 smaller theaters displaced 
all of the 6 musicians employed therein prior to the introduction of 
sound pictures. Thus, out of a total of 23 musicians formerly employ- 
ed in the colored theaters 21, or 91 per cent, have been displaced hy 
the installation of sound equipment in these theaters. 


TABLE 3.—NU MBER OF MUSICIANS DISPLACED BY INSTALLATION OF SOUND EQUIP: 
MENT IN MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


























Musicians employed— | 
r ’ | Musiciar 
heater group Prior to After 1936 displaced 
1930 After 1930 
agreement agreement | 
White theaters 
De luxe presentation Louses_- Sa ASS RAT ge it 78 61 7 
Down-town first-class straight-picture OE RE POT 58 s 50 
Other down-town straight-picture houses __--- Ph Re tratoalele ng mii 15 0 | 5 
First-class neighborhood theaters._..............-..--..---.-------. 215 1 | 114 
ON EE a, eee ae eee ee 14 0 l4 
UE I I 5 in che ne sans oben cweedanden ee 3170 70 100 
Colored theaters Win | 
First-class colored theaters__._........__-_.. i adaeecnid adkwtonts fe $17 2 
Other colored theaters. -_---..-....------- slipenppecsorbeniocntqeupshis 16 0 | 
py ERIS ES Gee aera POO 23 2 | 
Tete a MOOS «. ani 2k 555 5 ck kee ee kh Seeks ~Ssmenitdn Syn dso%s 3 193 72 121 











1 Also 1 relief musician. 

2 Also 7 relief musicians, 

3 Also 8 relief musicians. 

4 2 theaters were opened with sound equipment and without musicians, 
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Present Employment Situation Among Musicians 


Tue number of musicians who were put out of work by the intro- 
duction of sound in the motion-picture theaters was so large that the 
representative of the bureau found it necessary to check up the 
ceneral employment situation among musicians in the city of Washing- 
ton, which was done with the assistance of the officers of the local 
organization of musicians, No. 161 of the American Federation of 
Musicians. At the time of the survey the local had 748 members 
in good standing living in Washington. Of these, 443 members were 
classified as professionals in the sense that they regard their musical 
occupation as their chief source of income; the remaining 305 members 
had other occupations outside the musical field and regarded music 
merely as a source of additional income. Among them there were 
64 Government employees, 48 clerks, 19 salesmen, 19 students, and 
17 mechanics and machinists. The other nonprofessional members 
of the union either had miscellaneous jobs or did not specifiy their 
occupations. 

There were 210 musicians, or slightly under 50 per cent of the 443 
professional members of the local organization, who were permanently 
or temporarily employed as musicians at the time of this investigation. 
The others were either entirely unemployed, or were engaged in 
occasional playing or in teaching music. Thus, even if one excludes 
the 305 nonprofessional members of the local musicians’ union, the 
chances of employment for the musicians who had lost their jobs in 
the theaters appear very slight. 

The only compensating factor in the amusement industry, so far 
as the employment of musicians is concerned, is the increased em- 
ployment of musicians for radio broadcasting purposes. In response 
to a request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, one local radio 
broadcasting station wrote that in 1929 they paid local musicians 
for broadcasting performances, $3,895. In 1930 the same station 
paid out in salaries to local musicians $8,133, but during the 8 months 
from January 1 to August 31, 1931, the local musicians received for 
radio services $35,331, or an average of $4,416 per month. During 
the 4 weeks from April 1 to April 28, 81 musicians used for broad- 
casting purposes earned $5,086, or an average of about $63 per 
musician, These figures clearly indicate the growing demand for 
local musicians by the local radio stations. Unfortunately, it was 
not possible to determine whether the musicians employed for radio 
broadcasting came from the ranks of those already having jobs or 
from the ranks of the unemployed musicians. In this connection it 
was found by the agent of the bureau that some of the musicians 
employed either in the theaters or elsewhere often carry more than 
one job, thus still further diminishing the chances for employment 
among those out of work. 


What Happened to the Displaced Musicians? 


Tue lot of the men and women who are thrown out of work because 
of technological changes in industry constitutes by far the most vital 
problem in the industrial progress of the community. Much indeed 
depends on whether the workers displaced by technological changes 
manage to get new jobs, or whether they lose their jobs altogether, 
thus swelling the ranks of the permanently unemployed. 
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In the present survey the representative of the bureau made 4 
follow-up study of the musicians who had lost their jobs because of 
the introduction of sound equipment in the motion-picture theaii;s 
in Washington, D.C. It was necessary first to determine who s)\-'}) 
individuals were. This, which would have been a comparatiy ely 
simple matter in a single plant, did not prove so simple in the ce. 
of the musicians. Certain theaters had completely disbanded thvcir 
orchestras and released all their musicians. Other theaters had mer:ly 
reduced their orchestras, but had first discharged a larger number «| 
men than was necessary and then filled the vacant jobs from {he 
ranks of musicians discharged from other theaters. Again, sone 
hotel and restaurant orchestras had discharged several of their ie 
and replaced them from the ranks of the musicians discharged from {he 
motion-picture theaters. It became, therefore, necessary to draw thie 
line between those who were discharged primarily for technological! 
reasons and those discharged to be replaced by othet musicians, 

It was therefore agreed between the representative of the bureau 
and the leaders of the musicians’ union that the musicians in the 
motion-picture theaters who were left without jobs after October, 
1930, irrespective of whether they were or were not replaced by other 
musicians in the theaters, constituted the so-called “technological 
casualties” in the motion-picture theaters. If some of these “ tec\i- 
nological casualties”? managed to find jobs by replacing musicians 
outside of the motion-picture theaters, these were regarded as personal 
adjustments entirely outside of the scope of the technological changes 
in the motion-picture theaters. 

Table 4 gives a statistical analysis of what happened to the |()! 
musicians who were classified as ‘‘technological casualties” in the 
motion-picture theaters. The fate of 8 musicians could not be deter- 
mined because they had severed their connections with the union 
and no information could be secured as to their present address or 
occupation. Twenty musicians left Washington, some of them 
having secured jobs elsewhere and others in search of jobs; 11 musi- 
cians found full-time jobs in the field of music by playing primarily 
in restaurants or hotels; 19 secured part-time playing jobs, such as 
broadcasting on the radio, playing with the Soldiers’ Home Band, 
or teaching music; 21 musicians gave up their musical profession and 
found jobs in different fields; and 22 musicians have had no jobs at 
all since they were discharged from the theaters. Of these, 13 are 
being supported either by husbands, wives, or children, while 9 have 
no support whatsoever. Some are actually in dire need. 


TABLE 4.—PRESENT STATUS OF WHITE MUSICIANS DISPLACED BY INTRODUCTION 
OF SOUND EQUIPMENT IN MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 














— . ‘ Stain Number of 
Present status of musicians musicians 
ee  mpmewenganunata 20 
Fuil-time jobs in the field of music. -......------_- ll 
Part-time jobs in the field of music... ._-.-.------ 19 
Occupations in tields other than music... --..------ 21 
Persons haviug no jobs but who are supported by 
husband, wie, or enildren._.........-----..---- 13 
Persons having no jobs and no support. .......--- 4 
iS WEE Re @ SE es Fo VEE s 
ak a ae fort Baris AP RS pe 101 
| 
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Table 4, indicating the present status of the musicians who were 
displaced by the introduction of sound, does not tell the whole story of 
whether or not the individuals affected became adjusted to their new 
circumstances. The representative of the bureau, therefore, visited 
about 50 homes of musicians and secured personal interviews with 
the men and women who were thrown out of work by the motion- 
picture theaters. As lack of space makes it impossible to give in 
detail the stories of all the 50 persons, it has been decided to present 
only sample cases characteristic of each of the following groups 
shown in Table 4: (1) Musicians who have secured part-time jobs 
in the field of music; (2) musicians who have secured jobs in fields 
outside of music; and (3) musicians who have had no job whatever 
since they were discharged from the theater. 


Group 1.—Musicians Who Have Secured Part-Time Jobs in the Field of Music 


Case No. 1 has had only a few substitute playing jobs since he lost 
his $75-a-week job at one of the theaters. He is now instructor of 
music at a local college, averaging during the eight college months 
about $40 a month, and is also giving private lessons, averaging less 
than $20 per week for all seasons. He owns his home, which is about 
half paid for, but is compelled to draw on his savings to continue 
payments and to support his family. He was once a machinist by 
trade and worked for four years in the navy yard, and is seeking a 
position as machinist in order to quit the musical profession. 

Case No. 2 is now partly employed with the Soldiers’ Home Band 
and also works as employee in a music store, making $25 a week. He 
is married, but has no children. Music is his principal occupation. 
He played in grand opera in Germany, Was concert master with several 
orchestras, and is definitely not adjusted to his present situation. 
He hopes to establish permanent connections with some orchestra, 
_ but is 53 years old and fears that his age is very much against him. 
Case No. 8 plays over the radio twice a week and also has a few 
pupils, but is not averaging more than $30 per week. He is married 
~ and has three children. He was recently compelled to move from a 
_ 3-room apartment to smaller quarters in a less desirable neighbor- 
_ hood. His wife is doing a little dressmaking, and he is desperately 
struggling to make ends meet without abandoning his profession, but 
is very despondent. 

Case No. 41s continuing his musical profession by doing some teach- 
ing in schools and giving private lessons. His earnings average from 
$25 to $30 per week, which is not sufficient to support his family of 
wife and two children and to continue partial payments on his home 
bought when times were better. He says he is “getting by,’ due to 
the strict economy with which his wife manages the household. 
He is sorry music is the only trade he knows; otherwise he would be 
glad to turn to some other work. 


Group 2.—Musicians Who Have Given Up Their Occupations and Secured Jobs in Other Fields 


Case No. § was organist at one of the theaters, making $62 a week. 
After October, 1930, he became chief usher at the theater at $10 per 
week, and also did the advertising work for the theater for an addi- 
tional $15 a week. He is married and has no children; he was com-: 
pelled to give up his apartment and live with his mother-in-law to cut 
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expenses. He is doing “tolerably well,” having recently becoine 
assistant manager in another theater at $40 per week, while his wife 
secured a job as cashier in a smaller theater, making $9.50 a Week, 
He has severed his connection with the musicians’ union, and «oes 
not expect ever to return to music. 

Case No. 6 never regarded music as his permanent trade. He wag 
studying law while playing in the theater and went to work as 
lawyer a week after having been discharged from the theater. 
While not earning nearly so much now as in the theater, he is yore 
satisfied because of the better outlook for the future. He is married 
but has no children; his wife also has a job. 

Case No. 7 is a widow with two children, both in school. She was 
organist at $42.50 per week, and upon losing her job in the theater 
was compelled to take a job in a department store at $16 a Week. 
She is now working in a clothing store, her earnings averaging about 
$25 per week. She owns her home and is “seraping along’’; does not 
expect to return to music for a living. 

Case No. 8 was making about $40 a week playing the piano in a 
small neighborhood theater. He has also been in the advertising })usi- 
ness since 1927 and has been doing much better business in that 
field since losing his job as musician. He is married and has three 
children. His wife particularly emphasizes the fact that business has 
improved more than 50 per cent since her husband has given up his 
job in the theater. He has given up membership in the union and 
does not expect to play again for a living. 

Case No. 9 has been doing miscellaneous playing, as well as occa- 
sionally teaching music; he also became a salesman for a large coal 
concern and his earnings now average about $30 to $35 a week. He 
owns his home, which is completely paid for, and says he is “ breaking 
about even,’ but would prefer to reestablish connections in the 
musical field. He is 57 years old. 


Group 3a.—Musicians Who Have No Jobs, but are Supported Either by Husband, Wife, or Children 


Case No. 10 was permanent organist in a theater at $73 a week. 
She has not been playing since October, 1930, when she lost her job. 
Her husband is stage carpenter in one of the theaters, making $60) a 
week. She has no children, and the home belongs to her mother. 
She did not need the job except for the fear that her husband may lose 
his job in the very near future. 

Case No. 11 was regular organist, making about $58 a week. She 
has not been playing since October, 1930, except in occasional church 
services; she tried to sell life insurance for about six months but the 
venture proved unsuccessful. Her husband is salesman for a loca! 
company, making about $200 a month. They own their home and 
have three children in school. The wife does not need the job for a 
living, but will try to continue in the musical field out of love for the 
profession. 

Case No. 12 was regular pianist at small down-town theater, her 
earnings averaging $30 a week and had been playing in the various 
theaters for over 15 years. She is separated from her husband, «nd 
lives with a son 21 years old who has a Government job, making about 
$30 a week. She is now taking a special course in typing and steno- 
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oraphic work hoping to get a job as stenographer and permanently to 
sever connection with the musical profession. She has not been 
playing nor doing any teeching since losing the job in the theater. 


Group 3b.—Musicians Having No Jobs and No Support 


Case No. 18 has been out of work since she lost her job in October, 
1930; she has had occasional pupils, but very few. Her husband 
was connected with a minstrel show and has also been out-of a job 
for some time. ‘They have one boy 15 years old, and are living with 
, sister Who is working and is helping to support the family. Mrs. 
__——— is an outstanding organist and pianist. She has not yet 
recovered from the shock received when her job was lost a year ago, 
and the continuous lack of work has made her very melancholy. The 
family is practically out of funds, with no immediate prospects, and 
may need outside aid. 

Case No. 14 has had a few miscellaneous engagements for playing, 
but no permanent job. He is compelled to live off savings which, 
according to his statement, may not last through the winter. He is 
56 years old and has two sons, both musicians. One son is married 
and has a job, but the younger son still depends on the support of the 
parents. He is very discouraged about the future, particularly since 
he knows no other trade; he is trying to get at least a temporary job 
with a local symphony orchestra, but is not very hopeful. 

Case No. 15 has had no permanent job since having been discharged 
from the theater, where his earnings averaged about $75 a week, 
though he has played at occasional dances. He is living with his 
son-in-law but still has some savings from previous years, and is 
planning te go into business, though he would prefer to get some 
playing job instead. 

Case No. 16 is married and has three sons, all musicians. One mar- 
ried son also lost his job in October, 1930, and is living with parents, 
relying entirely upon their support; the other two sons are out of 
Washington, pursuing musical occupations. Since losing his job 
Mr. ----- opened a music store and invested $5,000, but is not 
doing well and is living off the capital invested. He was once a well- 
known musician, having played with the famous singer Chaliapin 
in the Czar’s Opera at Petrograd. He has had a checkered career, 
but has never been out of work for any length of time except at pres- 
ent. He had been playing 11 years in the theater from which he was 
discharged last October and is not adjusted to his present status, but 
is still hoping to reestablish himself in the eine eesidiatelat. 

Case No. 17 was a pianist in a small theater, averaging about $40 a 
week. He has been without a job since October, 1930; has taken the 
civil-service examination as translator, and is hoping to get a job 
soon. He is absolutely without means except for the little income 
that his wife brings in by occasional sewing in private homes; of late 
she too has been without work. The family lacks proper means 
of subsistence, and at times does not know where the food for the 
next day will come from; it may be a case for charity. 

The individual cases presented above may be regarded as a repre- 
sentative cross-section of their particular groups. While the agent of 
the bureau in visiting the 50 homes of musicians found only two or 
three cases of dire need or suffering from actual lack of means for 
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subsistence, the adjustments through which the discharged musicians 
had to go proved to be extremely painful. Although managing to 
earn a living, the majority of the musicians visited were found to be 
dissatisfied with their new circumstances and eagerly looking forward 
to an opportunity of again establishing themselves in their musica] 
professions. The wholesale displacement of theatrical musicians 
which took place in October, 1930, came to most of them as a severe 


shock; and comparatively few displaced musicians so far have man- 


aged to get fully adjusted in their new vocations, either as musiciins 
or outside of the field of music. 
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Elapsed Time in Building Construction 


OR 10 years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been issuing 
reports showing the number and estimated cost of buildings for 
which permits were issued in cities of the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or over. In connection with these reports, the 
following questions have frequently arisen: (1) How many permits 


~ were allowed to lapse or remain unused after they were applied for; 


(2) how soon after the building permit was issued work was available 


in the construction of the building; (3) for how long was employment 
~ available on the different types of buildings. 


In order to determine the answer to these three questions the Bureau 


> of Labor Statistics early in 1931 undertook a study in 10 selected 
> cities. Before the = was started a questionnaire was sent to the 
a 


building inspectors of a large number of cities to find out whether this 


' information was available. Selection was then made from the cities 
_ reporting that their records showed the information wanted by the 
> bureau. Many cities do not eats 4 such complete records. Because 


the study involved much research in the files of the local building 


inspectors it was necessary to limit the study to 10 cities. The cities 


” were selected with reference to population and geographic location. 


The study was still further restricted by omitting from the report 


B the large number of small buildings, such as private garages, sheds, 


stables, and barns. These classes of buildings, although large in 


* quantity, accounted for a very small per cent of the total costs of new 


building construction. Additions, alterations, and repairs were also 
eliminated from the study. 
The present report covers permits issued in 1929. 


Lapses and Cancellations 


As ABOVE stated the first question was to determine to what extent. 


_ a building permit resulted in the actual erection of a building, or, 
_ conversely, to determine the extent to which permits were allowed to 
‘lapse. Occasionally a building is not erected even though a permit 


has been takenout. In such acase the permit is allowed to lapse from 


+ nonuse or it may be returned and formally canceled. Such cancella- 
* tions are here considered as lapses. 


Table 1 is intended primarily to show the number and estimated cost 


+ of lapsed permits in comparison with the total volume of permits 
» issued for buildings of major importance in the 10 selected cities. 
_ The omitted buildings were private garages, sheds, stables, and barns. 
_ These were many in number but not significant in value, and were 
~ excluded to economize in time. 


The table first shows the total number of new buildings for which 


_ permits were issued and the estimated cost of the nnae 9 covered 
_ by the permits. All classes of buildings, large and sma 


1 (private 
garages, sheds, stables, and barns), are included under total new 
buildings. The next section of the table relates to the class of build- 


F ings covered by the study, that is, all new buildings exclusive of 


private garages, sheds, stables, and barns. The table shows the 
number of such buildings and their estimated cost and the number and . 
estimated cost of the buildings for which the permits lapsed. 
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TABLE 1.—NUMBER 
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AND ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PEI 


























LAPSED AND PER CENT THEY FORM OF TOTAL NUMBER AND COST OF ypy 
BUILDINGS, EX@€LUDING SHEDS, PRIVATE GARAGES, STABLES, AND BARNs ~ 
Total new buildings | New buildings, excluding yeu garages, sheds, stab! ind 
| | yarns 
| | Estimate f 
P - 7 Sin Tt avec t of 
is | Lapsed permits lapsed per i 
City 
Number} +«.:;... Number | o.1:.n. ae —— 
of build- wer see | of | build- | EStimated many | 
ings COs | ings cost ; er cent 
Num- | of total : 
ber build- | “mount total 
ings St 
ends + aves ee ee | <n 
Brooklyn __ 6, 683 $130, 095, 20% 1, 793 $128, 342, 839 5 0.3 | $181, 000 | ( 
Cambridge.__-- 296 10, 430, 640 | 122 | 10,311, 735 0 0 | 0 | 
Cincinnati - 2,788 | 28, 306, 405 1,353 | 27, 750, 360 13 1.0 241, 300 | 
Denver_.........| 2,372] 14, 636, 100 870 | 14, 290, 750 38 4.4 | 199, 600 | 
Los Angeles. 17, 364 | 80,819, 231 | 8,149 | 78, 193, 803 50 .6 | 1, 758, 250 | 
Milwaukee 4,972 32, 284, 424 | 1,439 | 31, 237, 562 17 1.2 234, 000 
New Haven... 617 11, 593, 120 189 11, 321, 100 3 | 1.6 30, 500 
Philadelphia 5,596 | 95, 2547090 4, 403 92, 226, 595 44 | 1.0 | 6,079, 500 ff 
Richmond. - 1, 209 7, 921, 475 516 7, 615, 992 13 2.5 143, 300 | 
St. Paul..... 2, 126 7, 086, 686 | 480 | 6, 668, 463 3 | .6 12, 400 
Total_-_ 44, 023 “41s, 427, 380 | 186 | 1.0 | 8,879, 850 


| 
“19, 314 | 407, 959, 199 | 


In the 10 cities under discussion permits were issued for 44,023 ney 
buildings to cost $418,427,380. The elimination of private garages, 


sheds, stables, and barns cuts down this number to 19,314 buildings | 


estimated to cost $407,959,199. In other words, the classes of }uild- 


ings included in the study covered less than half of the total number o/ E 
buildings for which permits were issued, but accounted for 97.5 per} 
Of the 19,314 buildings of the ® 


cent of the total cost of all buildings. 
classes scheduled only 186 were not t erected. 
1 per cent of the number included in the study. 


This was approximate|) 
The estimated cosi 


of the 186 lapsed permits was $8,879,850, or 2.2 per cent of the esti-f 


mated cost of all buildings included in the study. However, in one cit) 


the lapsed permits amounted to more than 5 per cent of the total 


cost of all buildings. 

In Philadelphia the estimated cost of the buildings for which per- 
mits lapsed was more than $6,000,000. This was accounted for by : 
large number of lapsed permits for apartment houses. During 1!2! 
a new multiple dwelling house law went into effect in Philade!phia 
The law stated that all apartment houses for which permits wer 
applied for before a specified date in 1929 could be erected under the 
old law, and a large number of builders wishing to take advantage 0 


this provision applied for permits when they were not positive the)f 


were going to build, and many of these permits were allowed to |: ps’ 

Table 2 shows the number and estimated cost of buildings on whic 
permits were allowed to lapse during 1929 in 10 selected cities, 
kind of building. 
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TABLE 2-—-NUMBER AND ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS, 
“ISSUED LN 10SELECTED CITIES IN 1929, LAPSED, BY KINDS OF BUILDINGS 



































ee - ie 
F ’ , 
1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings Apartment houses 
—e - af jibes " i | Estimated ae 5 rn 1 
; , | Estimate y | Estimate .» | Estimatec 
Number | ecat Number | east Number | esst 
| 
7 | iN eet pee 7 | ‘img = 
Brooklyn. --- aad 2 $20, 000 | 0 0 3 $161, 000 
Carabridge ; _ 0 0 0 0 0 n 0 
Cincinnati - - 7 32, 800 | 0 0 3 172, 500 
sees a CD 31 | 139, 600 | | $5, 000 1 | 35, OOO 
Lost Angeles... - — 28 | 171, 750 | 8 23, 700 | 3 | 67, 000 
Milwaukee — if) 35, 000 | 3 17, 500 | 6 |} 140, 000 
New Haven 2 | 4, 500 0 0 } 0 } 0 
Philadelphia... ..----- 16 | 17, 500 0 0 28 6, 062, 000 
Richmond. oh de 2 | 4, 300 8 68, 500 1 65, OOO 
St, Paul..........---- 2 | 6, 400 0 | 0 0 0 
~—---- -_- | —_—- - —_——— ————- — NS ae —- oe — —— ——— 
ae 96 | 432, 350 20 114, 700 | 45 | 6, 762, 500 
| | 
| 
| Commercial buildings | Public buildings Total 
l w : Estimated 7 ’ Estimated : . Estimated 
| Number abet Number cost Number | pie 
Brooklyn. ...----- aa 0 0 0 0 5 $181, 000 
Cambridge 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Cincinnati - - 3 $36, 000 | 0 0 | 13 241, 300 
Denver... - 4 5, OOO | 1 | $12, 000 | 38 199, 600 
Los Angeles. 8 550, 800 3 | 945, 000 | 50 1, 758, 250 
Milwaukee 2 | 41, 500 | 0 | 0 | 17 234, 000 
New Haven L | 26, 000 0 | 0 | 3 30, 500 
Philadelphia _ 0 |} 0 0 | 0 | 44 6, 079, 500 
Richmond Se 2 | 5, 000 | 0 0 | 13 143, 300 
fy eee errs 1 | 6, 000 0 | 0 | 3 12, 400 
Total. __- shai 21 673, 300 4 | 957, OGO | 186 8, 879, 850 
| 





It will be noted that of the $8,879,850, which was the total value of 
the buildings for which the permits lapsed, apartment houses accounted 
for $6,702,500 or more than 75 percent. Practically all of this amount 
was in Philadelphia. The reasons for these Philadelphia lapses have 
been previously explained. No other class of buildings accounted for 
as much as $1,000,000. 

Table 3 shows the number of lapsed permits and the per cent they 
form of the total number of permits for buildings included in the 
study, by cities and by kinds of buildings. 

The lapsed permits in the case of apartment houses accounted for 
a larger percentage of the buildings for which permits were issued 
than the lapsed permits in any other of the classes of buildings 
scheduled. 

Permits were issued in these 10 cities for 1,207 apartment buildings, 
of which 45 were allowed to lapse. This is 3.7 per cent of the total 
number of such buildings. Only seven-tenths of 1 per cent of permits 
for 1-family dwellings were allowed to lapse. Four permits for public 
buildings lapsed, this being 1.1 per cent of the number of public 
buildings for which permits were issued. Lapsed permits in each of 
the other classes of buildings accounted for not more than 1 per cent 
of the total number of permits for such buildings. 
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TABLE 3.~-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF LAPSED PERMITS IN 10 SELECTED C[7 |p; 
BY CITIES AND BY KINDS OF BUILDINGS , 
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1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
eset, 3 : . 
City Lapsed permits Lapsed permits | | Lapsed } 
| Number ~ | | Number! _ ~ |Number; 
Num-| Per Num-]} Per | | Num- 
ber cent ber cent ber 
Brooklyn-_.-- 717 2 0.3 469 0 0 240 | 3 
Cambridge. -- 21 0 0 31 0 0 9 | 0 () 
Cincinnati___-_- 1, 000 7 4 158 0 | 75 | 3 10 
a 646 31 4.8 28 l 3. 6 | 38 | f 
Los Angeles- -- 5, 063 28 .6 1, 219 ~ a 629 | 3 
Milwaukee. --- 740 6 .8 441 3 vi 105 | 6 
New Haven---. 117 2 1.7 8 0 0 20 | 0 
Philadelphia___- 4, 052 16 4 68 0 0 74 | 28 g 
Richmond.__--_--- 364 2 5 33 8} 24.2) 9 
DE, Feccones pinata 352 2 .6 16 0 0 | S 0 
a 13, 072 | 96 | 7| 2,471 | 20 .8| = 1,207 7 
| | 
Commercial buildings Public buildings Total 
| Lapsed permits | Lapsed permits Lapsed per 
Number | ~ | | Neumber[ |. Number) 
| Num- Per Num- Per Num- Pey 
| ber cent ber cent her 
a ae —_ ———$— ——— —_ 
Breenayn.............- 320 0 0 47 0 0 1, 793 | 5 
Ceeeesare...........-] 52 0 0 y 0 0 122 0 
Cincinnati_ J Ys 3 3.1 22 0 0 1, 353 13 () 
Denver-.--- 133 4 3. 0 25 l 4.0 870 38 14 
Los Angeles___- 1, O86 S e 152 3 2.0 8, 149 50 f 
Milwaukee__- . 139 2 1.4 14 0 0 1, 439 17 
New Haven. - -| 30 l 3.3 14 0 0 189 | 3 
Philadelphia__. 159 0 0 50 0 0 4, 403 | 44 ) 
| IE HE 89 2 2. 2 21 0 0 516 | 13 
i) SRT 83 | Mw .ULe 21 0 0 480 | 3 
we ss 2 


2, 189 | 21 


~ 
— 
! ~ 
 & 
on 
_ 


ly | 19, 314 | 186 








Lag Between Time Permit Was Issued and Work Started on Building 


Tue second fact to be determined by the bureau’s study was the 
length of time between the date the permit was issued and the date 
when work was actually started on the building. 

Table 4 shows the number of buildings on which work was started 
during the calendar year 1929 in these 10 cities by kinds of buildings 
and by the number of days elapsing between the issuing of the permits 
and the starting of work on the excavation. 

During the calendar year 1929 building erection work was started 
on 19,130 buildings, of the types selected for this study, in the 10) 
cities. Work had begun on 8,483, or 44.3 per cent, of these buildings 
either on the same day or the day after the permit was issued. Within 
5 days after the issuance of the permit 71 per cent of the buildings 
had been started. Within 40 days work had been started on 98 per 
cent of all buildings. 

The average time elapsing between the issuance of the permit and 
starting work on the excavation ranged from 5.6 days in the case 0! 
1-family dwellings to 13 days in case of public buildings. For build- 
ing as a whole, the average time elapsing was 6.6 days. 
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LE 4.-NUMBER OF NEW_BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 1929 IN 10 SELECTED 
C nT (ES, BY KINDS OF BUILDINGS AND BY NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN ISSUANCE 
OF P ERMIT AND STARTING WORK ON EXCAVATION 






































———— , | 

Permits issued for— Total permits 
Days between date of permit and > ats ~ 

start of excavation 1-farnily 2-family mg ( — Public Num- Per 

| dwellings dwellings buildings | buildings buildings| ber cent 
J and UNGOP...222-4-5~-+---00-~-+--=- 5, 843 1, 216 451 823 150 | 8, 483 44.3 
90 3. ---n-<nbenensee--es- pwinngs 2, 281 | 280 191 356 46 8, 154 16.5 
4tod se teseaetetin wom ‘bak & 1, 358 218 93 242 42} 1,953 10. 2 
£10 Tuceseteaon - ee eee eee rear 1, 038 171 101 153 27 1, 490 7.8 
gto 9 ne nt lt aah 508 106 58 98 9 779 4.1 
10 to 12. ---- leh listed 529 120 64 106 15 834 4. 4 
3 to 15 ethia 481 106 49 79 10 725 3.8 
if to 1s ows 247 53 38 41 8 387 2.0 
00 Biicsaeted _ sutebiaied 167 43 25 42 . 285 1.5 
99 to 25 val 150 36 12 4] 11 250 1.3 
26 to 30 j 114 11 19 46 10 200 1.0 
31 to 35 ‘ —— 55 28 11 28 6 128 my 
36 to 40 ; nabs! 34 13 6 27 4 84 .4 
1) to BO. ....aaseadesee wa Ee a 56 ll y 16 S 100 5 
£1 to 60... ddeoss Sa FA At tee 37 12 6 17 5 77 4 
6] and: OVER. <. uss enews om 79 28 29 53 12 201 1.1 
Total _.-.-| 12,977] 2,452{ 1,162] 2,168 | 371 | 19,130 | 100.0 
verage per building... .......___- 5.6 | 6.7 10.2 9.8 | 13.0 6.6 | is 

j | 








TanLe 5.—-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 
i920, BY CITIES AND BY NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN ISSUANCE OF PERMIT AND 
STARTING OF WORK ON EXCAVATION 




























































































Days between Bepoklyn Cambridge | Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles | Milwaukee 
date of permit a ae enanae ie . —— a —_ 
and start of | Num- | Per |Num-|} Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-}| Per | Num-| Per 
excavation | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
: - | j— — a . —— ——a 
ind mie ---| 540 | 38.0 32 52. 5 | 577 47.2 340 50.1 | 3, 156 45.9 835 65. 7 
210 223 | 15.7 6| 9.8| 120] 9.8] 79] 11.6] 930] 13.5] 51 4.0 
4to 5 lll} 67.8 4 6.6 | 92 7.5 44 6.5 662 9.6 59 4.6 
6 to 7 | 127; 8.9 2 3.3 | 90 7.4 58 8.5 587 8.5 68 5.4 
Sto ee 54 | 3.8 2 3.3 45 3.7 31 4.6 363 5.3 18 1.4 
10 to 12 60 | 4.2 3 4.9 35 2.9 45 6.6 340 4.9 63 5.0 
13 to 15 ai 23 5 8.2 | 57 4.7 29 4.3 316 4.6 39 3. 1 
16 to 18 2): 2.0 1 1.6 | 44 3.6 11 1.6 173 2. 5 28 2.2 
19 to 21 ; 32; 2.3 1 1.6 35 2.9 9 1.3 133 1.9 19 1.5 
22 to 25 , 42; 3.0 0 0 32 2.6 15 2.2 89 1.3 ll 0.9 
26 to 30 23; 2.0 3 4.9 21 1.7 4 1.3 62 9 12 0.9 
iteth. AS 2} 2.0} 0 0 17 1.4 1 % 26 4 11 0.9 
36 to 40.....____] 12 | 8 | 0 0 | 14 1.1 l | . my 17 1.3 
41 to 50__- a 27 | 1.9 | 1 1.6 | 20 1.6 2 3 9 a | 13 1.0 
0to60.........| 14} 10! OO] 0 9 a 0| 0 8 c 4 4 
6landover...... 62| 4.4] 1] 1.6 15} 1.2 5 A 1 .2| 2 1.8 
Total. ._.| 1,421 | 100. 0 | 61 100.0 | 1, 223 100. 0 679 | 100.0 | 6, 872 | 100.0 | 1, 271 100. 0 
| | | 
New Haven | P niedeiphia Richmond St. Paul All 10 cities 
Num- + Per | Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber | cent | ber cent | ber cent ber cent | ber cent 
1 and under.___| 36.| 25.2 | 1,710| 41.2 75} 1%.9! 200| 559/ 7,510] 45 
3te 8. ieee 27| 18.91 1,162 28. 0 81 20. 4 73 | 19.5 2, 752 16. 
4t66..3005 25 | 17. 5 | 559 13.5 71 17.9 | 42 | 11.2 1, 669 10. 
O30 7... dato 19 | 13.3 266 6.4 77 19.4 | 16 | 4.3 1, 310 T 
$te8 ccm. 4] 28 122 2.9 22 5.5 | ll 2.9 67: 4. 
10to 12... -__. il | 7.7 129 3.1 20 5.0 | ri? Ee 713 4. 
3 te 16 ek 2 6 | 4.2 127 3.1 17 4.3 | 7 1.9 636 3. 
16 to 18___. 2; 1.4] 42 1.0 6 1.5 | 3 | 8 338 2. 
19 to 21___- 2} 1.4] 1| @) 3 8 | 0! oO 235 1. 
22 to 25...... 2 | 1.4 | 3 “a 4 1.0 | 0 0 198 )s 
26 to 30... 4| 28 | 2 1 3 8 9; O 144 : 
$1 to ie 1 ent 5 1 | 4 1.0 1 | o 94 2 
36 to 40... 22... 2 1.4 | 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 53 
41 to S@i..... 0 _ ee l (@) 1 3 | j 3 75 
H0to 60...... 0 0 | 20 5 1 3 | 0 0 56 
6l and over___.. 2 1.4 | 1 (1) 12 3.0 | 40 1.1 136 | 
Total... .| 143 | 100.0) 4,150] 100.0 397 | 100.0 | 374 | 100.0] 16,591 | 100. 
dhiliciins | u = > BRS 
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' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Table 5 (p. 19) shows the number and per cent of residential byjjq- 
ings on which work was started during the calendar year 1929, }, 
cities and by days elapsing between the date of the issuance of {ho 
permit and the date work wasstarted on the excavation for the building. 

In these 10 cities work was started on 16,591 residential buildings 
during the calendar year 1929. On nearly 80 per cent of these 
buildings work had been started within a week after the permit was 
issued, and over 98 per cent had been started within 40 days after 
the issuance of the permit. In each of the 10 cities work was started 
on more than 70 per cent of the buildings within 7 days after the permit 
was issued. In St. Paul more than 90 per cent of the residentia| 
buildings constructed were under way in a week after the builder had 
obtained his permit to build. 

Table 6 shows the number and per cent of nonresidential buildings 
on which work was started during the calendar year 1929, by cities 
and by days elapsing between the date of the issuance of the permit and 
the time work was started on the excavation for the building. 

TABLE 6.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS STARTED 


DURING 1929, BY CITIES AND BY NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN ISSUANCE orf 
PERMIT AND STARTING OF WORK ON EXCAVATION 








| Brooklyn Cambridge | Cincinnati | Denver Los Angeles | Milwauk«: 
Days between 

































































date of permit l 
pane ewe — Num-| Per |Num- Per |;Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num-| Per Num-| Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
aa at EE: nel ae 
landunder___._| 109 29.7 22: 36.1 64 54.7 561 36.6 414 33.7 93 61. 
2 to 3. \ ale 49 13.4 7 11.5 6 5.1 28 18.3 234 19. 1 9 6.0 
4te8........4 “ee Os 4} 6.6 13} 11.1 22] 14.4| 173] 14.1 7 
|) A ae 22 6.0 4 6.6 2 3.7 20 13. 1 97 7.9 3 () 
&to9 Pee 12 3.3 5 8.2 5 4.3 4 2.6 67 5.5 2 
10 to 12 ae 15 4.1 3 4.9 3 2.6 ll y 66 5.4 3 2.0) 
wes... .... 13 3.5 3 4.9 5 4.3 6 3.9 39 3.2 5 33 
16to18_______. i) 2.5 1 | 1.6 3 2.6 2 1.3 22 1.8 2 
te. .2....... 11 3.0 0; O I 0.9 0 0 32 2.6 3 2 () 
22 to 25 : 5 1.4 4 6.6 4 3.4 1 0.7 23 1.9 3 2.0 
26 to 30 14 3.8 2 3.3 2 1.7 0 0 23 1.9 7 16 
31 to 35 13 3.5 1 1.6 0 0 0 0 9 0.7 3 2.0) 
36 to 40 8 2.2 2 3.3 1 0.9 0 0 12 1.0 2 
41 to 50 oul 7 1.9 1 1.6 0 0 1 0.7 8 0.7 3 rr 
51 to 60_________| 13 3.5 0! oO 2 1.7 0 0 3 0.2 2 
61 and over_.... 39 | 10.6 2} 3.3 6} 51 2] 1.3 5} 0.4 4 
Total__._| 367/ 100.0{ 61 / 100.0} 117/ 100.0} 153 | 100.0} 1,227} 100.0] 151 | 100. 
| 
New Haven Philadelphia Richmond St. Paul | All 10 cities 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num-} Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber | cent 
| ' 
| 
land under___- 18 41.9 97 | 46.4 44 40.7 56 54.4 973 8.3 
OS ap eee 10]; 23.3 23 {| 11.0 17 15.7 19 18.4 402 15.8 
Owe Sh... J. cattin 4 9.3 8) 3.8 15 13.9 10 10.0 284 11.2 
SS aR yee’, 6 14.0 13 6.2 5 4.6 8 7.8 180 S2 
8S to9. a: 1 2.3 8 3.8 2 1.9 1 1.0 107 4,2 
(4) | res ] 2.3 13 6.2 2 1.9 4 3.9 121 1.8 
4 1) ees 1 2.3 ll 5.3 5 4.6 1 1.0 89 3.5 
(4 } ee 1 2.3 7 3.3 1 0.9 1 1.0 49 1.9 
iy ae 0 0 2 1.0 1 0.9 0 0 50 2.0 
, f° . Trae 0 0 8 3.8 2 1.9 2 1.9 52 2.0 
_ . + eee 0 0 7 3.3 1 0.9 0 0 56 2.2 
31 to. 36......... 0 0 3 14 5 4.6 0 0 34 1.3 
36 to 40__....... 0 0 2 1.0 4 3.7 0 0 31 1.2 
a oo Oe..ks..... 0 0 2 1.0 2 1.9 0 0 24 0.9 
Bi te OO. ..i3-... 0 0 2 1.0 0 0 0 0 22 0.9 
61 and over____. 1 2.3 3 1.4 2 1.9 1 1.0 65 2.6 
Foetal. «.. 43 100. 0 209 100. 0 108 100. 0 103 100. 0 2, 539 100. 0 
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The work did not begin quite so quickly on nonresidential buildings 
as on residential buildings; however, more than 72 per cent of the 
residential buildings were under way within 7 days after the permit 
to build was issued. Work had been started on nearly 40 per cent 
within 1 day after the permit was issued. The start was delayed on 
only 4.4 per cent for longer than 40 days. The delay in starting 
building was slightly longer in Brooklyn than in any other city sched- 
uled. Even in Brooklyn, however, ground had been broken in the 
ease of 56.7 per cent of all the nonresidential buildings for which per- 
mits were issued within a week after the permit was issued. 

In St. Paul more than 90 per cent of all nonresidential buildings were 
under way within a week after the permit was issued. Brooklyn 
is the only city where work on more than 10 per cent of the buildings 
of this class was delayed longer than 40 days. 


Lag Between Time Excavation was Started and Building was Completed 


TABLE 7 shows the number and per cent of buildings on which work 
was started during the calendar year 1929 in 10 selected cities, by 
kinds of buildings and by days elapsing between the date work was 
started on the excavation and the date the building was completed. 


TaBLE 7.—NU MBER OF NEW BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 1929 IN 1OSELECTED CITIES 
BY KINDS OF BUILDINGS AND BY NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN STARTING WORK 
ON EXCAVATION AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING 

















1-family 2-family ee 

aad i otal buildings 

Days between start dwellings dwellings —_ on a Public = . 

of excavat ion and /_ eS cee. eae ee build- build- build- 
completion | in joo ings | 
Frame Brick | Frame | Brick = gs | Number Per cent 
| 

Under 60._._..__- 1, 459 | 22 185 6 22 605 51 2, 350 | 12.3 
61 to 90_._____- 2, 703 263 617 43 161 557 36 4, 380 | 22.9 
1 to 120. _____- 1, 450 842 147 166 285 356 35 3, 581 | 18.7 
121 to 150. v7 709 1, 269 | 179 179 194 232 36 2, 798 14.6 
151 to 180. 450 803 | 121 156 155 153 38 | 1,876 9.8 
“Tw! SOetraa 305 906 62 88 122 83 31 1, 597 | 8.3 
211 to 240... ---.__-- 98 530 2 50 64 49 28 R41 | 44 
Te Se Pan 87 276 s 31 33 37 18 490 2.6 
ae 31 263 7 14 26 19 23 383 | 2.0 
301 to 330_.__.____._- 29 118 5 10 23 19 S 212 | 11 
$81 te Meeks... -. 15 141 5 22 22 16 17 238 | 1.3 
366 to 395....-.-..-- 14 104 5 5 18 1 13 170 | 9 
396 and over____.__- 20 70 ] 18 37 31 37 214 | 1.1 
, Sn as lie? | 1, 664 788 1,162 | 2,168 371 | 19,130 100. 0 
Average. ........... 98. 4 177.6 103. 3 171.5 163. 1 107. 6 198. 4 __§ : eager de 
































Work was started during the year 1929 on 19,130 new buildings, 
excluding private garages, sheds, and other small buildings, in the 10 
selected cities. Of this number 78.3 per cent were completed within 
6 months after work was started, and 35.2 per cent within 90 days 
after work was started on the building. Only 2.0 per cent of these 
buildings required more than 1 year to complete. 

It required an average of 132 days per building for the erection of 
all buildings for which permits were issued in these 10 cities. The 
length of time ranged from 98.4 days in the case of 1-family dwellings 
to 198.4 days in the case of public buildings. 

Table 8 shows the number of the different kinds of residential 
buildings on which work was started during the calendar year of 1929 
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in 10 selected cities, by cost groups and by days elapsing betwee, 
time work was started on the excavation and the building wag 
completed. 






















































































TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS STAR ED 
DU RING 1929 IN 10 SELECTED CITIES, BY COST GROUPS AND BY DAYS BET\W)! EN 
STARTING OF WORK ON EXCAVATION AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING 

Number of buildings whose estimated cost was— Total buildin; 
Days agente starting exca- : | : nat SIC Bh ' > =: 
vation and completion . $4,000 and | $8,000 and ‘ 
oa | a ey Pas peel Number | Per 
’ ,000 | 12,000 ; 
1-family dwellings, frame 

dinceiaiaiiaiaes Pe 2 eid ? : a aes 

Ee ee ee 1, 251 204 2 | 2 1, 459 7 

30, SEE ar 1, 776 839 63 25 2, 703 6.7 

OF Gb Weal... -.. eee eri sts 588 682 118 62 | 1, 450 

a, in See 219 338 | 78 74 709 

ae 147 207 5l 45 450 

ee weer, .20 5.5 So St 103 125 26 51 305 

Ee eee ee = | 14 57 9 18 | 98 

el il ae ial on eer 27 | 43 4 13 7 

on Gem i or 10 12 1 8. 31 

CS a 10 1l 4 4 | 29 

- 4 LE A ae eo ee eS 7 7 0 l 15 

| RARER = aie ai 2 | 10 1 1 14 

Te 4 15 0 1 20 | 

ee ot 4, 158 | 2, 550 | 357 | 305 7, 370 | 
1-family dwellings, brick and stone 

Weiter 00.522 8 12 | 2 0 | 22 | 

EIR eee ae Shs 96 145 | 17 5 | 263 

| ela BE Wh Ska 207 543 72 20 | 842 

eS re ae 471 651 102 45 | 1, 269 

Rr as nc a 242 438 69 54 | 803 

So RED. 406 432 33 35 | 906 

NAR a 50 437 14 29 | 530 

ee I Ca 87 170 11 8 276 

ee 2 See ee 47 209 3 4 263 

es whe 0 110 1 7 | 118 

I EE HE -. 1 127 2 11 | 141 

SIS cs 11 92 1 0) 104 

396 and over-_........-.-- > orimane 26 35 1 8 | 70 

Se | 1, 652 3, 401 | 328 | 226 | 5, 607 0. 
2-family dwellings, frame 

0 ES eee Se 53 110 20 2 185 

i a al 144 332 122 19 617 

91 to 120_.._- : sega 64 258 g& 27 447 26. 9 

199 to 398....-... jase. edt ok 12 101 56 10 179 ).8 

151 to 180_- ee Ses ae 7 67 40 7 121 7 

181 to 210_____. VS dahhd cbdbobatl 5 36 20 1 62 

ae FE a rae 1 14 6 1 22 

ce ee 0 4 3 1 x 

Berea. nh CoC. ote seeds 1 4 2 0 7 t 

UR a, GEES 2 3 0 0 5 

4 | AR a ae oe 5% aap E 1 3 0 1 5 

| ae ae Pee 1 3 l 0 5 

396 and over.__-_ Pees Re 0 1 0 0 | 1 

te it Te 291 936 368 69 1, 664 100. 0 
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papLe 8 —-NUMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS STARTED 
DURING 1929 IN 10 SELECTED CITIES, BY COST GROUPS AND BY DAYS BETWEEN 
STARTING OF WORK ON EXCAVATION AND COMPLETION OF BUILDING—Contd. 





—— 





Number cof buildings whose estimated cost was— Total buildings 





Days between starting exca- RY i l “ . pee ee aa 
‘ation and completion ,000 and | $8,000 an 

’ bby under under $12,000 

b , 


$8,000 | $12,000 and over | NUmber | Per cent 
’ ? 








} 





2-family dwellings, brick and stone 



















































































Uniéler 08...0.ccktaeanes« ; 0 1 4 1 6 .8 
61 t6 00... c5 cae ao 0 19 19 5 43 5.5 
91 to YOR... ccacee oa 2 41 85 38 166 21.1 
198 06 LER conn a 1 44 92 42 179 22. 7 
6h $0 MRS aed ds. -<esttindl 1 24 95 36 156 19. 8 
181 to 210.---..------ _| 0 17 51 20 88 11.2 
911 to 240..-------- 0 13 26 ll 50 6.3 
oti to Biiccnesoe <= 2 17 9 3 31 3.9 
771 to 300.--------- sit 0 3 9 2 14 1.8 
900 to Ge ek on 0 2 s 0 | 10 1.3 
S 90t to Wie a 1 3 13 5 | 22 2.8 
908 to GBBcdde a sna cs 0 0 3 2 | 5 6 
306 and over. .-.....-- 0 0 15 3 18 2.3 
_ SL eee ee 7 | onl 429 168 788 | 100. 0 
Number of buildings whose estimated cost was— Total build- 
Days ings 
between [———— | 
worker. $50,000 | $100,000 | $200,000 $300,000 | $400,000 | $500,000 Last 
excavation | ttnder | and un-| and un-| and un-| and un-| and un-| and un- | *!,900,000) _ | p 
and | $50,000! der | der der der der | der se peer hoe 
ompletion ’ over ber | cent 
= | $100,000 | $200,000 | $300,000 | $400,000 | $500,000 | $1,000,000 
| I | | 
Apartments 
Poe | | 
Under 60.....| 22 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 0; 22; 19 
61 to 90.....-- 160 1 0 | 0 0 0 0 0} 6i| 13.9 
91 to 120__-___| 263 19 3 0 0 0 0 0 285 24.5 
121 to 150.....| 160 25 7 2 0 0 0 0| 194] 16.7 
151 to 180__-_-| 106 24 14 5 4) 1 1 0; 155 13. 3 
181 to 210_____| 80 18 13 10 1 | 0 0 0 122] 10.5 
211 to 240..__. 36 11 6 | 5 3 | 0 1 2} 64] 6&5 
& 241 to 270..._. 14 5 5 | 7 0 0 1 1 | 33 | 2.8 
b 271 to 300_._.. 13 5 3 | 4 1 0 0 0 | 26 | 2. 2 
301 to 330_.._- il 5 2 | 3 0 | 1 1 0 23 | 2.0 
331 to 365... - 16 2 3 | 0 1 0 0 | 0 | 22 1.9 
366 to 395__.__ 6 4 2 | 2 1 0 3 | 0 18 1.5 
396 and over_- 17 3 5 | 4 3 4 0 | 1 | 37 3.2 
Total... 904 | 122 | 63 42 14 6 3 | 1,162} 100.0 


ARTIC A 
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Over 76 per cent of the 1-family frame dwellings were completed 
within four months after work was started on the excavation for the 
buildings. Of the 1-family brick dwellings 20 per cent were completed 


' within the four months. About 57 per cent of the 1-family brick 


dwellings, however, were completed within six months. 

Two-family dwellings show practically the same situation, 75 per 
cent of the 2-family frame yak lea being finished within four months 
of the time excavation was started, and 27.4 per cent of the brick 
being finished within that period. 

Although apartment houses averaged much higher in cost than 
either of the other types of dwellings, they were as a rule finished 
more quickly than either 1-family or 2-family brick dwellings; 40.3 
per cent of all apartment houses in these 10 cities were finished 
within four months after the time work was started and 70.3 per cent 
were finished within six months. 
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Table 9 shows the number of nonresidential buildings on whic} 
work was started during the calendar year 1929 in these 10 cities, hy 
cost groups and by the number of days elapsing between the date 
work was started on the excavation and the date the building was 
completed. 

TaBLE 9.—NUMBER OF NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS STARTED DURING 1929 1\; 1p 


SELECTED CITIES, BY COST GROUPS AND BY DAYS BETWEEN THE DAT} O} 
STARTING WORK AND DATE OF COMPLETION 






























































Number of buildings whose estimated cost was— Tota! 
Days j | buildiy 
between | : it >t 2a ee 
ee | $50, 000 | $100,000 | $200,000 | $300,000 | $400,000 | $500, 000 ao 
excavation | Under | and un-| and un-| and un- | and un- | and un-| and un- |*!,90, 7 
and | $50,000 der der ler der | der ler and Num-| Per 
completion | , : . ar... = over ber | cont 
$100,000 $200,000 | $300,000 | $400,000 $500,000 | $1,000,000 
Commercial buildings 
Under 60__-_-! 603 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 605 | 
61 to 90_..___- 548 { 3 1 0 I 0 0 557 | 
91 tO 120....-.} 326 20 y 0 1 0 0 0 356 | { 
121 to 150____-} 196 31 5 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 232 | 
151 to 180____- 123 25 3 1 1 | 0 0 0 153 
181 to 210_..--| 52 14 7 6 | 2 | 0 2 0 83 
211 to 240_____} 2s 7 9 3 | 1 | 0 l ) 14 
241 to 270_____| 17 4 7 1 | 5 | l 2 0 37 | 
271 to 306_____| s 2 3 l 1 | 2 1 l 1Y 
301 to 330___ -| s 0 3 0 | 2 | 0 4 2 19 | 
331 to 3C5____- 4 3 5 0 | 0 | 0 3 | l 16 | 
366 to 395_____| 5 l 2 0 | 0 | l 1 | 1 11 | 
395 and over..| 13 3 | { 3 | 2 | 2 2 | 2} 31] 
Total ..| 1,931 | 14 | 62 | 16 | 15 | 7 16 | 7 | 2,158 | 
| | 
Public buildings 
PS, AUIS: Sas i: See ; ; —— 7 
Under 60... _./ 49 | 2 0 0 0 | 0 0) 0] 5 
61 to 90_______ 34 | l l 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 33 
91 to 120______ 32 | 3 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0} 35 
121 to 150_____! 32 2 1 ] | 0 0 0 | 0 | 3 / 
151 to 180_____! 28 | 6 3 1 0| 0 0 | 0; 33 
181 to 210_____ 16 | 8 5 1 | i 0 0 o| 31 ' 
211 to 240.___- 14 | 6 5 0 1 | 1 0 | 1}; 2 
241 to 270__- 4 | 4 | l 4 1 | 3 1 | 0 18 
271 to 300... 9 5 3 1 | 3 | 1 | 0 | 1} 23] 
301 to 330____. 1 0 | 2 0 | 2 | 0 | 0 | 3 | 5 2 
331 to 305____- 6 1 | 3 0 | l l 4 | oT? a 1. 
366 to 395_____ 0 3 | 2 2 | 0 2 | 3 | lL} 13 
396 to 425_____ 2 1 | l 1 | l 0 2 | 2 | 10 
426 to 455_____| 0 I 1 0 | 1 | 1 0 | 3 7 
456 to 485_.._.| l 0 0 0 | 1 | 2 1 | 0 | 5 
486 to 515____- 0 1 0 1 | 2 | 2 | 1 | 0 | 7 
516 to 545____. 0 0 I 0 | 0) 1 0 o} 2 
546 and over-__| 0 2 0 0 1 | 1 | 0} 2 | 6 
| _— | SS 
Total_.| 228 | 46 | 29 12 | 15 | 15 12 | 14 | 371 | 100.0 











The nonresidential buildings are divided into two groups, namely, 
commercial buildings and public buildings. Commercial buildings 
include factories, public garages, office buildings, stores, warehouses, 
etc. Public buildings include buildings both of public and semi- 
public character, such as theaters, churches, schools, and Government. 
city, and State buildings. 

Of the commercial buildings 70 per cent were finished within four 
months, while 32.8 per cent of the public buildings were completed 
within that time. All but 1.9 per cent of the commercial buildings 
were completed before the expiration of a‘year, while it took longer 
than a year for the completion of 13.4 per cent of the public buildings. 
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Accident Experience in the Iron and Steel Industry to the 
End of 1930 


DOWNWARD trend in accident frequency and severity rates 
for the iron and steel industry as a whole is shown by the data 
vathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1930, as compared with 
4929. This is more pronounced in the frequency rates, which de- 
> clined from 25.1 in 1929 to 18.6 in 1930 (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure), 
while severity rates were reduced only from 2.6 in 1929 to 2.5 in 1930 
(per 1,000 hours’ exposure). 

Decreases in frequency rates were experienced in 17 of the 29 
departments of the industry. The heaviest decrease took place in 
foundries, where the rate dropped from 58.5 in 1929 to 36.4 in 1930. 
Increases occurred in the other 12 departments: Blast furnaces, ber 
mills, heavy rolling mills, puddling mills, fabricating shops, forge 
‘shops, wire drawing, nails and staples, car wheels, docks and ore 
‘yards, electrical, and power houses. The increases were mostly small, 
but ranged as high as 13.1 accidents per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, 
for puddling mills. Severity rates decreased in 14 departments and 
increased in 13 departments, while no change took place in the other 
2 departments. 

The data available for the annual review of the accident experience 
in the iron and steel industry have for several years been presented in 
Jtwo sections. The first section covers all establishments from which 
information could be obtained, including the identical establishments 
in the second section. The number of establishments in this group 
varies from‘year to year with the constant attempt to secure data 
irom establishments which have not reported previously. 

> The second section covers the experience of a group of identical 
establishments engaged primarily in the production of fabricated 
products, sheets, wire and its products, tubes, and miscellaneous steel 
products. These establishments, which constitute about 30 per cent 
of the industry,-were pioneers in accident-prevention work and have 
maintained an energetic effort to reduce accident rates. 


Experience in the Industry. as a Whole 


| Tue first industrial-accident data assembled on a large scale by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics were in connection with a survey in 
‘he iron and steel industry in 1910, at which time information was 
) collected as far back as 1907, where records were available. Through 
the cooperation of the industry such information has been continually 
collected since then and published from time to time. 

A remarkable decline has taken place in accident rates for the indus- 
try since 1907, the first year for which figures were obtained. In 1907 
the workers were killed or injured at the rate of 80.8 for every million 
man-hours of exposure (frequency rate), and for every thousand man- 
hours of exposure 7.2 days were lost as a result of accidents (severity 
rate). In 1930 the frequency rate had been reduced to 18.6 accidents 
per 1,000,000 man-hours of exposure, a decrease of 77 per cent, and 
the severity rate to 2.5 days lost per 1,000 man-hours of exposure, a 
decrease of 65.3 per cent. 


81766°—31 
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The reduction was riot uniform «in the various departments, 
separate figures were not compiled for éach department during th, 
early years, so the changes from 1907 to 1930 can be determined 
These changes aré presented in Table 1, tog: 
with changes for the other departments since the first year data 


for 10 departments. 


collected for them. 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES SINCE THE | 
YEAR DATA WERE COLLECTED, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR 
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Fre- ‘ Fre- = 
quency jee i quency {> 4 
Department and year we (per 1,000 Department and year pa (per 1,000 
hours’ ex-| ours’ . . hours’ ex-|20Urs’ ex- 

posure) covets posure) | posure 

The industry: Wire drawing: 
ogee 80.8 7.2 | Weee. . 22=2- c 77.6 
1980... .2.-.... 18, 6 2.5 | eee - 1.4 

——— <== l Woven-wire fence: 

Blast furnaces: i] a ea 65. 2 | 
| ER 101. 3 16.0 || CREE 4.0 
es on ee es 22. 4 5.0 || Nails and staples: 

Bessemer converters: BOSS. cciccouss lua. 41.8 | 
ea pales At 134. 0 5.4 || ania se 9.0 
1930 er 9.7 3.4 || Hot mills: 

Open hearths: 1923 _ _ _- 43. 5 
1907 _- 104, 5 14. 4 |) ede 10.2 
| | Spee 14,4 3.6 || Cold rolling: 

Foundries: ental ; 38. 7 
1907 _____- 65. 0 3.4 | pa SE te SS 25.5 
== ae ‘ 36. 4 3.0 || Axle works: 

Bar mills: i] See 38. 3 
| | (ESS Eee © ees 60.3 + 3900. c.45.3-- 42.4 
ae Dee 31.6 2.4 || Car wheels: 

Heavy rolling mills: | Se ae 22.3 
«SSNS See } 65.3 4.8 |) a ae 2 72.6 
en. 6S Rene ee 11.5 2.2 Coke ovens: 

Plate mills: | 1D Ree ere 27.1 
_ _ Re a x 113. 7 9. 1 Ua sai aa wa 5.0 
1930-222... bid. 00 ka 10. 0 2.3 Erection of structural steel: | 

Puddling mills: | | Ee Ra: fe 110.4 
Bap A eRe 47.1 1.7 eee : . 60. 5 
Be fsct iit" jaasccclec-cl 47.5 1.5 Docks and ore yards: 

Rod mills: | tanta 26. 1 
Mes 25h igs £657. tit 38. 6 1.2 Pomel sh fe 10. 7 
SS ae ee a 9.3 3.4 Electrical departments: 

Sheet mills: pet dpa ge 62. 7 
1907 - 44.8 4.1 #2 “a aoe: 6.9 
SEB SRE eas es es sete He 12.9 1.3 Mechanical departments: 

Tube mills: M081. SIUM. 91.3 
ECT 96. 4 3.1 | MI eg 13. 3 
SSS. ay eee 16. 9 1.8 Power houses 

Unclassified rolling mills: EET SOS Sa BP 16.4 
ae eS ae |, MIR.Z 5.0 | retberd it~ aptectn 8.0 
aap MAE a 17. 5 2.6 | Yards: 

Fabricating shops: POOP: ces ocscs barns 66. 6 
laa : 94.4 9.5 1930...... 8.3 
1980_'/ 2.1... LAS eI 28. 3 2.9 || Unelassified 

Forge shops: | | ieee 43. 3 
ie 80. 4 4.4) 1930 _ _ 17.5 
a aa 36, 1 2.7: | 


Further details are given in the three tables following. Table 






) 


presents the yearly experience for the industry from 1907 to 1930, 
presenting the respective number of full-year workers, with the 
number of accidents, frequency rates, and severity rates, by extent of 
disability. 
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2,—-ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 


















































spills 1907 TO 1930, BY YEAR AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 
| Frequency rates (per . 

i ’ Severity rates (per 1,000 

Number of cases | = hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) 

g Full-year | 
Year | workers | Per- | mem- Per- |Tem- Per- | Tem- 
ma- ma- | po- ma- | po- 

Death! nent p+ ly Y| Total | Death | nent | rary bi Death| nent | rary _ 

disa- bilit disa- | disa- disa- | disa- 

bility y bility] bility bility] bility, 
TT ——— | = = | ee = r —— bs med 
1907 . 27, 632 61 106 | 6,530] 6,697 0.7 1.3 | 78.8 | 80.8 4.4 7 Liitie 
1910 _| 202, 157 327 848 | 44,108 | 45, 283 5 1.4 | 72.7 | 74.7 3. 2 1.2 .8 1) 5.2 
1911 _| 231, 544 204 931 | 34, 676 | 35, 811 3 1.3 | 49.9] 51.5 1.8 1.1 .6| 3.5 
1912.......| 300,992 | 348 | 1,241 | 54, 575 | 56, 164 4] 1.4/604/622] 23] 11! .8!42 
1913. - 319, 919 426 | 1, 200 | 55, 556 | 57, 182 .4 1.3 | 57.9 | 59.6 27 wT st ta 
256, 299 219 860 | 37, 390 | 38, 469 3 1.1 | 48.6} 50.0 ei 9 .6) 3.2 
~~ 116, 224 87 372 | 13, 481 | 13, 940 > 1.1 | 38.7 | 40.0 1. § et eee 4 
1916 166,646} 159 | 728 | 20,655 | 21, 542 381 1.4141.3]430] 19! 10] 16/35 
1917 . 410, 852 523 | 1, 268 | 57, 094 | 58, 885 4 1.0 | 46.3 | 47.7 2. 5 9 .6 | 4.0 
1918. 474,435 | 543 | 1, 253 | 54, 293 | 56, 089 4) .91381/39.4] 23] .8] .5/3.6 
1919 377, 549 419 848 | 41, 009 | 42, 276 4 1.0 | 40.2 | 41.6 2. 2 .8 -6|1 3.6 
== 442, 685 327 | 1, 084 | 49, 482 | 50, 893 oe -8 | 37.3 | 38.3 1.5 8 Tee 
1921 ___| 237, 004 156 527 | 21, 279 | 21, 962 2 .7 | 29.0 | 30.8 1.3 4 5125 
1922. __ | 335, 909 236 878 | 32, 120 | 33, 234 7 .9 | 31.9 | 33.0 1.4 8 5127 
1923....._.| 434, 693 314 | 1, 188 | 41, 766 | 43, 268 on .9 | 32.1 | 23.2 1.4 8 -3 i ah 
1924. _- | 389, 488 312 | 1, 133 | 34, 481 } 35, 920 3 1.0 | 29.5 | 30.8 1.6 .9 -513.0 
1925.......| 443, 158 | 277 | 1, O91 | 36, 404 | 37,772 2] .8127.3) 28.3] 1.2] .8| .4/25 
1926_ - _| 436, 251 322 | 1, 202 | 31, 564 | 33, 088 2 .9 | 24.1 | 25.2 i:7 8] .4129 
1927. - 395, 707 245 | 1, 033 | 22, 060 | 23, 338 2 .9 | 18.6] 19.7 1.2 87° 33 Tae 
1928. . | 418, 163 229 993 | 23, 434 | 24, 656 2 -8 | 18.7 | 19.7 1.1 8) :41Ss 
1929.......| 500, 941 304 | 1, 761 | 35, 637 | 37, 702 2] 1.2] 23.7] 25.1 12) 10} .4/26 
1930... -- 408, 690 242 | 1,193 | 21, 410 | 22, 845 an 1.0] 17.5 | 18.6 Es 9 | 41,25 














The varying size of the working group from year to year is due, 
with three exceptions, to changing industrial conditions. Only a few 
firms were able to supply records for 1907; but as conditions in their 
establishments were practically typical, such data were included 
because it clearly indicated a still less satisfactory condition than 
existed in 1910. In 1915 and 1916 it was not possible to secure 
complete data. 

Frequency rates, which declined fairly constantly from 1907 to 
1927 and 1928 but increased again in 1928, were lower for 1930 than 
for any previous year. They declined from 25.1 for 1929 to 18.6 for 
1930, a decrease of 25.9 per cent. Severity rates reached the lowest 
level in 1928, but rose again in 1929. They declined from 2.6 for 
1929 to 2.5 for 1930, a decrease of 3.8 per cent, but were not reduced 
to the 1928 level. 

Table 3 presents the frequency and severity rates for each of the 
departments in the industry for each year for which separate data 
were collected. 
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TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT RATES LN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY DEPART \| py 
AND YEAR 


Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 












































az Besse- | Open- | ae 
—_ meat | mer |hearth| Foun-| Bar | Heavy} pjate | Pud- Rod | Sheet 
ear | fur- | | hale : rolling ‘n. | dling od 
2 | eon- fur- dries mills Il mills ; mills nills 
NACE | Vontens | naees mills | mills : 
| | 
{ ' 
1907__... 134.0] 104.5) 65.0 65.3 | 113.7 : 
1908 _ : Oe 6 ee tee ee en ewe SS ER, yy a tre, Rc Nene 
1910. 87.9 | 130.2| 106.4) 53.2) 79.2) 64.5 
1911. ae 52.9| 81.9] 60.8 | 50. 4 | 45.4] 46.3 
1912. re 0.8) W.1) 80.4) 66.8 50.3} 59.7 | 
a 3 59.8; 80.7] 72.8) 728 37.6 46. 2 | 
1914. ee 51.0) 53.3) 65.5) 66.4 26.8} 32.0) 
1915 31.8 54.5) 48.0) 30.5 60.3 29.4 20.9 |........| 3. 
1916__- ae 41.2) 73.4) 520] 41.2) 87.4) 334] 32.3]--......] 36. 
1917- 12.5, 68.9) 51.5) 730; 884, 309] 390) 47.1 19. 
emanate 464| 51.4] 525| 581] 45.2) 335] 509| 464]. 37: 
1919. AES 39.7| 44.8| 47.4] 56.8| 505] 33.8) 36.0] 29.0 | 26 
1920- he 31.1) 36.8) 383) 642) 45.3) 27.0! 33.0) 42.2] 31.6 
1921. 26.0; 25.4) 2.0) 60.6) 40.7 17.1 23.8 21 
1922 30.8) 17.8) 33.8) 61.6) 36.1) 18.7 32.7 | | 25 
1928 31.7) 21.5) 302) 63.2) 37.8) 186) 264) 682] 21 
1924 ; 31.3 19.7} 30.4] 624) 240) 21.5) 27.1) 655| 1 
1925. 24.3; 9.2) 27.3) 65.9! 254) 163) 228 | $1.7 | 17. 
1926_ 7m 25.5; 14.8] 21.8) 606) 17.2} 106) 19.6} 43.7 | 16.1 
1927. 22.8; 68] 17.2) 528) 311) 100) 124] 388) LL. 
1928 3 21.3; 7.8} 15.3] 45.9; 612) 90) 141 40.3 | 12. 
1929 22.3; 122; 191) 55; @1) 89!] 17.8| 344] 21. 
Sa 22.4) 97 14.4, 36.4! 31.6) 11.5) 100 | 47.5{ 9. 
j j | | i 
Unelas- : | yas i Tails 
; Tube | sified | Fabri- Forge | W ire |Woven- Nails | yyo¢ | Cold Vu 
Year mills | rolling | @#8! shops | 4m@W- |} wire | and | sjnins | rolling | work 
ah mills shops , : ing fence | Staples | . 
ee os  * ten 04.4 | ‘ 
1910. 55.9) 113.7| 150.9 77.6 | 
1911. : 52.0) 547] 57.1) | 61.4 
1912 43. 7 69.1) 81.0 | 69.9 
1913. 29.6) 73.5] 82.1 | 68.1 
1914. 29.7| 52.9! 67.0 ge OY Brae sis Bera 
1915. 9.6) 37.5) 427) | 803) 652) 41.8 
1916 13.4{ 30.2) 40.3/........| 653] 407] 30.7 
1917. 43) 51.6) 604) 80.4) 429) WZ) Ws, 
1918. 21.1) 36.9) 586] 548] 27.5 7.9) 21 
1919. 21.3; 40.2| 47.9) 40.4] 25.1 9.9} 10.8 
1920_ 33.1) 45.4/ 542) 504) 33.2) 164) 242) 
1921 20.0| 420; 522! 41.0) 2.6! 30.0 | 19. 0 | 
1922. 23.5} 427] 70.7] 53.5] 21.6] 198] 185}-. 
1923. 18.2/ 37.1) 60.3) 51.9} 21.9] 226) 185] 43.5 
1924. 18.4) 349) 2.4) 4.5) 218 17.6} 149 | 37.1 | 
1925. 15.8; 241] 19.0 79.8) 23.9 27.6 16. 2 40.1 |... 
1926. 17.0; 2.2) 180| 50.0' 160) 223| 167)! 65.7| 38. 
1927 15.6} 21.6) 7.1) 21) 11.1] 136| 84] 263 | 38. 
1928__ 14.5| 145] 130] 17.2] 103] 13.0| 105] 29.0] 33. 
1929... 18.5! 2.9} 25.9) 27.8} 62] 10.5 6.1) M7) 30. 
1930_____ B. 16.9 17.5); 2.3! 361! 114 4.0 9.0 10. 2 26. 
} | | 











1 Included under unclassified. 
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TABLE Be -ACCIDENT RATESIN THE IRON AND STEELINDUSTRY, BY DEPARTMENT 
AND YEAR—Continued 


Frequency rates (per 1,006,000 hours’ exposure)—Continued 
























































' . | Me- | 
| Strue- ue Electri- 4 

Ye: | Cer | Coke | tural ieee 1 de- nor pad | Power | yards | Urclas- 

om | wheels {ovens ?] steel |" Oo G.°| part- art. | houses | ” | sified 

erection ¥"F°S | ments im 

. 66.6 |_- 3 
190 --- -----| UU.0 |-...---- 
lg : ie 91.3 Senne wan 8 
1910 : | 62.7 56. 4 , ee ee 
191] CRI ----| 445] 58.0 BM 255. 
i912 “a 142 -----| 42.7] 42 Sp a 
1913 wwe alto dane eene 43.5 70.9 64.3 |....-.+. 
1914 . has a-|ooease2-|---2---- oes 45. 1 60. 5 |. ----| 43. BE. cpathoee 
i915 22.3) 2.1) 1104] 261] 135] 33.6)-.......| 37.5 43.2 
1916... - 159.0} 24.4] 87.0] 35.9] 61.3] 461]. 42.3 38. 6 
1917... 66.1) 27.3| 135.3] 764] 45.8] 537] 164) 404 39. 3 
1918 60. 4 24.7 101.8 33. 5 35. 5 36. 0 24.4; 33.0 | 35. 2 
1919 75.1} 27! 920) 427] 361! 37.9) 184) 36.1) 307 
1920 47.7] 10.6) 121.7] 13.3] 30.6] 37.2] 129) 26.6 36. 7 
1921 5s. 6 19.5 | 103.0 15. 6 21,2 23. 6 1.2) 25.7 | 28.9 
1922 23.6] 10.7) 76.2} 160) 160) 190] 119) 23.7 29.9 
1923 35. 8 16.3 89. 2 11. 1 17.6 19. 4 10. 4 29. 4 35. 3 
1924... 43.4] 124] 102.7 15.7 15.4] 189] 126] 26.1! 30.0 
1925 25. 8 7.0 71,2 yi 13. 2 16. 6 15. 0 34. 3 27. 7 
1926. -- 14.5 9.9} 85.3 8} 10.4] 17.0 6.0! 17.4 25.7 
1927 - 12. 7 7.0 58. 8 1.8 8. 6 12.5 9.1 10. 0 21.7 
1928 3.9 5. 7 61.8 6. 2 6.3 7.8 3.1 8.8 21.7 
1929. 72. 1 6.0 67.2 8.9 5.8 15. 6 5.0 11.4 24.8 
1930 : 72.6 5.0 60. 5 10.7 6.9 13.3 8.0 8.3 7.5 

| 
Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
=n Besse- | Open- | Bee —s 
Ye — mer hearth | Foun-/ Bar ae Plate ee Rod | Sheet 
- | tur- | con- | fur- | dries | mills ill &} mills ‘ll mills | mills 
| MACS  Verters | naces me = 
er a Oy eee i | 
1907 iiaig 5.4 14.4 3. 4 4.8 9.1 4.1 
1908 _ « i eae oodles on-es-= : EW BR 2 3 
1910 | %6/ 104) 98 2.4 | 65| 66 A.3 
7 Sa | 65 4.5; 5.4 4.3 ; (ae ih? | 1.8 
1912 7.2 §. 3 | 8.2 4.4 3.9) 3.6 2.6 
1913 7.2 7.0 5.8 3.7 2. 9 | 2.9 |. 2.7 
1914 5, 2 | 4.3 4.5 3.3 2.9 | 2.6 wo ahh ab 2.0 
1915. 4.5 3.5 4,2 .6 19; 41] 19 1.2 1.7 
1916 4.6 9.7 4.2 2.9 © S@aet * } em 5 , Sree 2.4 1.6 
1917 — sae:  €8 6.4 4.7 40; 44) 26 1.7 4.7 1.9 
1918 | @2 6.2; 7.9 3.2 35; 38) 30 3.2 4.7 1.0 
i919 | 22] &7| @8! 271] Léel x29! 25 oe. 6a 11 
1920 4.0 2.3 | 4.3 2.3 1.2) 2.0 | 2.5 2.4 1.4 2.3 
1921 3.9 3. 1 | 2.3 2.7 1.6 1,2 | 2.0 aoe 1.0 1.6 
1922. 5.1 | 1.6 3. 6 2.7 5.05 2.5 2.0 Mee 1.8 2. 5 
1923 4,2 | 3. 0 | 5.2 3.0 1.3 2.1 | 2.7 2. 1 2.2 2.2 
1924 5. 6 | 3.7 | 4.4 3.0 Las 3.9 | 2.6 2.4 1.8 ei 
1925 . 4. 4 | 4.6 3.7 3.7 2.2 3.0 | 3.7 3.7 2.7 1.7 
1926 . 4.5 7.7 6. 3 3.3 1. 4 | 2.0 | 2. 5 3.5 ef 1,2 
1927 4.5 | 2.3 4.3 2.9 L¢ | 2. 4 | 1.9 9 1.2 .8 
1928 3.3 | 2.0 | 3.4 1.8 eel 1.5 | 1.4 2.9 2.0 1.8 
1929 3.8 | 3.7 | 4.4 3.5 NY 2.2 2.6 -5 4.0 1.8 
1930. 5.0 | 3.4 3. 6 3.0 2. 4 | 2. 2 2.3 1.5 3.4 1.3 
} | i 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


? Only those operated in connection with steel works, 
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TaBn.E 3.—ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY DEPART) Ey 
AND YEAR—Continued . 


Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure)—Continued 





















































| | } | 
| Unelas-| : . . ee 
. - Fabri- Wire |Woven-| Nails ; 
vear | Tube | sed | Carma | Forge | draw: | wire | and. | gt | Cold |v 
pail shops P ing | fence |staples| ™S | FoMing | works 
art ere ine |—_——- i. —— | 
1907 - 3. 1 os 9. 5 | 
1910. 1.7 | 5.0 | 5. 4 4.3 
1911 1.5 3.3 2.3 3.2 
1912 2.6 3.4 3.8 3.8 
1913 2.7 4.1 3.8 2.7 
1914 2.0 25 2.9 gee 4 a3 | 
ee 1.4 1.8 2.9 Py eam t7tT- 2s 
eg 1.0 2.5 | Seis 4.3 3.4 | 2.4 
1917- 2.6 2.1 3.1 4.4 2.0 25| 231 
1918. 1.6 2.2 2.6 3.0 2.2 1.2) 14] 
1919- 19 2.1 1.5 2.7 1.4 2.3 | 6 | 
1920 2.1 2.9 3.3 1.5 2.5 3.1] 9 
1921. 1.4 2.3 2.1 3.9 2.7 1.2) 2.1 
1922- | 1.6 2.6 3.3 5.2 21 2 ie SRS 
 ih~-s | £8 2.7 2.2 2.6 1.9 19; 22 1.5 | 
1924. 2.1 2.9 1.8 2.7 2.1 1.5 | 1.2 1. 4 | 
1925. 1.7 1.6 1.7 3.3 1.9 6 | L8 2.3 | 
1926 - 1.5 1.5 2.3 1.1 1.6 .8 | - 6.8 | | 
ERA FR oe ee 1.6 3.0 L1 28 2.0 1.1 | 2 Sa. 
ES AER ot 1.3 2.2 14 2.0 2.1 431 29 .9 ] 
1929__ 18] 24 3.3 45 2.1 oy Pe | 8 | 3 
_ ae 18! 26 2.9 2.7 1.7 2.2 | “pee ~ 3 
. = .| Me- 
Struc- , Electri- : 
nei | Car | Coke | tural | DOCKS | cat de- | CHAM | Power | ya. 
; | wheels | ovens ?| steel yards part- part- houses | *“™" 
erection ments ments | 
| | | | | | | 
a eee ee Te Rake SA sal ; ae? 
Gor} svc. bal PRES a 6.6 | ae 
a BORNE RS Se alecers ae St (GR ibe) A x, 4.2 | 3.7 es 6.5 
RS Sapo Ret RE Neel Beat So get: ey 5.0 
1912__ re bance ae 7 5.3! 38 an 6.3 
1913- SPIRE: SEP: HE coe : = dd 87; 48 tte: 6.4 | 
1914__ oe 1G +. See Bite! IG 8.4 3.7 4.5 | 
1915_- 7 1.0 3.3 25. 4 2. 4 3.6 2.1 1.4 23 
Book n-nonane, ae 8.5 5.5 23. 2 38. 6 8.5 S| 5.9 ¥ 
1917__ 5.9 8.7 27.0 13. 0 9.3 4.4 4.4 6.9 3, 
1918__ 1.7 5.4 19. 6 6. 0 $.7 3.3 5.8 5.8 24 
1919__ 3.2 3.7 15.5 10.9 7.0 3.4 5.7 7.4 2 
Pee ton . aan 2.4 25. 9 8.3 2.7 2.6 1.9 3.4 2.8 
RR SR RR 3, | 4.9 1.1 20. 2 .5 2.2 2.5 1.9 4.4 2. 
SRE Sa RR STEN F< 9 .6 1.0 21.1 30. 1 2.8 2.6 .9 4.8 2 
TS te Re ee | 28 3.0 9.4 4.1 3.0 3.3 3.4 5.2 2 
1924. _ 2.9 3.5 25. 1 14.7 5.2 2.6 3.0 3.8 2 
RR ee GE PRR 6 -- 1.9 2.2 22.4 10. 6 3.9 2.7 2.0 5.3 1.8 
Ra SS Be 2.0 4.4 32. 0 2.9 3.2 2.5 2.2 4.9 2. 
RE STR © 3.9 2.0 9.5 3.5 4.4 2.1 re 3.9 2 
RR Oia eS ae 3.5 21 27. 6 2.0 4.2 2.1 rh 3.0 22 
ok dee : ee ae 25. 7 5.9 3.9 27 5 2.7 2) 
RE SSS 94s ER Dee. | 3.2. 2.6 17.9 8.6 2.8 2.8 4 3.3 I. 























1 Included under unclassified. 
2 Only those operated in connection with steel works. 


Frequency rates were lower in 17 departments in 1930 than 1 
1929, with decreases ranging from 8.6 per cent for tube mills to 61.‘ 
per cent for woven-wire fence, and higher in 12 departments, with 
increases ranging from less than one-half of 1 per cent for blast fur- 
naces to 83.9 per cent for wire drawing. 

Severity rates were lower in 14 departments in 1930 than in 1!)2!, 
with decreases ranging from 8.1 per cent for Bessemer converters t” 
40 per cent for forge shops, and higher in 13 departments, with 1- 
creases ranging from 3.7 per cent for mechanical departments to 30! 
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per cent for nails and staples. In thé other two departments the 
rates remained stationary. 

It should be noted that percentage increases or decreases do not 
sive any idea of the relations of the departments, and that the rates 
as found in the tables niust be compared; because they represent the 
actual conditions existing. 

While the exposure for the individual years is of considerable vol- 
ume it is naturally affected by local and temporary conditions, such 
as a catastrophic occurrence, so that a more satisfactory picture of 
the trend in accident rates is peeaeen by combining exposures and 
accidents for several years. Table 4, which shows a 5-year moving 
average for the industry as a whole and for specified important 
departments, from 1907 to 1930, affords a comparison of the relation 
between these departments and the industry. 


TasLeE 4.—ACCIDENT RATES FOR THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND FOR 
SPECIFIED IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTS, BY 5-YEAR PERIODS 
























































: Bessemer Heavy 

Thein- |. Blast ‘ Open Foun- ; Plate Sheet 

Period ‘dustry | furnaces | CONV hedrths dries rolling mills mills 

ters mills 
' 
Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 
Ws. cacacees 69. 2 76.1 101. 5 84. 2 60. 1 7. C9. 4 44. 1 
ee 65. 1 67.7 79. 5 79. 5 61.5 57. 60. 8 47.9 
1909-1913......-.- 62. 1 62.4 92. 3 78. 6 65. 1 51.7 55. 9 49. 1 
1G Teal caecnces =e 59. 2 62. 3 89.8 75.0 63. 6 46. 1 49.9 51.1 
1911-1915... ...5--.-..- 53.3 50. 3 65. 0 67.6 59. 3 39. 4 44.7 48.1 
IDLF-1910.. cdiwcanente-- 51.3 47.8 76. 1 64. 8 57.8 37.3 41.5 47.4 
1913-1917. 22.2 48. 2 41.4 68. 3 58. 4 60. 4 $2. 1 36. 6 41.3 
1914-1018. i 4.34. 4... 43. 6 40. 5 60. 7 53. 5 57.0 31.1 39. 8 35. 8 
MWAG-TUEE des cess - 41.6 39. 0 57.7 50. 5 61.0 32. 4 39. 2 32.7 
1916-1920... 41.1 38. 0 53. 1 50. 2 61.0 31.4 38. 4 33.7 
1917-1921 - me 39. 5 36. 3 47.0 44.8 63. 1 29.9 37.6 33. 4 
1918-1922. 36. 5 34. 0 39. 9 41.3 60. 4 27.6 36. 7 35. 2 
1919-1923. _. 34.9 32. 9 30. 5 33. 0 61.7 23. 8 31.4 37. 2 
1920-1924. __. 33. 6 30. 7 24.9 32. 9 62. 7 21.2 29. 4 35. 1 
1921-1925... ._. 31.3 29. 0 17.0 29. 9 63. 1 18, 1 26. 8 33. 2 
1922-1926... _. 29.9 28. 7 16.7 28. 3 62. 8 16. 6 25. 6 30. 6 
1923-1927... ; 24.7 24. 6 13. 5 22.9 55. 1 13. 2 19. 2 22. 9 
1924-1928_...___- 27.4 27. 1 15.3 24.7 59. 8 14.4 21.8 26. 7 
1925-1929. ....._- : 20. 5 22. 0 13. 7 22. 6 59. 5 12. 1 19.9 25. 2 
1926-1930..........._- 21.9 23.1 10. 4 17.6 51.1 10. 0 | 15.2 19. 4 
| 
Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
| 

1907-1911... .....-.-___| 5.0 10. 6 7.6 7.5 27 4.4 5.1 3.1 
1908-1912. - 2.2.2... : 4.3 8.8 7.4 6. 6 3.1 4.2 4.1 2.8 
1009-1913., .......... 4.4 8.3 6.7 6.8 3.5 4.0 3.8 3.0 
1910-1914... 2 4.1 7.0 6. 4 6. 6 3. 6 3. 6 3.9 2.6 
ES 3. 6 6. 2 5.3 5.8 3.3 3.4 £3 2.2 
1912-1916... 27 5.8 6.1 5.5 3.1 3.5 2.8 2.3 
1913-1917... bie 3.7 5.6 2 §. 1 3.3 3. 6 2. 6 2.1 
8, epee pmaton 3.5 5.4 , 5.8 3.2 3.4 2.6 1.8 
4 -=ageena 3. 6 5.8 6.9 6.5 3.4 3.9 2.5 1.5 
1916-1920. 3. 5 5.7 6.3 6.3 3.2 3.5 2.6 1.8 
le’ ——eaeuae 3. 4 5.7 5.4 5.8 3. 2 3. 3 2.5 Se 
1918-1922. ........___. 3.1 5.5 4.2 5.3 yb 2.9 2.5 1.8 
1919-1088, os 3.0 5.0 3.2 4.2 ey 2.4 2.4 1.9 
5. ae 2.8 4.5 2. 6 4.2 2.8 2.3 2.4 2.1 
mm 1921-1925. 2.7 4.6 3.2 4.0 3.1 2. 6 2.6 1.9 
s 1922-1926... ss 2.8 4.7 4.0 4.6 3. 2 2.6 2. 6 1.8 
 -. ae 2.4 4.1 3.7 4.3 2.9 2.4 2.2 1.0 
—. ¢, gel 2.7 4.4 4.1 4.5 3.0 2.4 2.4 1.7 
1925-1929... 2.6 4.2 4.2 4. 6 3.0 2.1 2.5 1.6 
1926-1930... __ 2. 4 | 4.2 3.8 4.4 3.0 2.1 2.1 1.4 





























| 
i 
| 
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Contrasting the period 1907-1911 with that of 1926-1930, it is see, 
that the industry as a whole and all departments except foundries | 
present a notable decline in frequency rates. The decreases were as 
follows: Blast furnaces from 76.1 to 23.1; Bessemer converters fron, P 
101.5 to 10.4; open hearths from 84.2 to 17.6; heavy rolling mills fr), 
61 to 10; plate mills from 69.4 to 15.2; and sheet mills from 44.1 ty 
19.4. For the industry as a whole the rate declined from 69.2 to 2|.9. 
In foundries, which showed a comparatively low rate for the exurly 
period, 60.1, the rate did not keep pace with that of the other depurt- 
ments. The period changes were irregular and any decided tendency 
to decline was not noticeable until the 1926-1930 period, when the 
rate was decreased to 51.1, and this rate is conspicuous by being 
more than double the rate for blast furnaces, which is the next highes:. 

Severity rates declined from 1907-1911 to 1926-1930 in the industry 
as a whole and in all departments except foundries. The decreases 
were as follows: Blast furnaces from 10.6 to 4.2; Bessemer converters 
from 7.6 to 3.8; open hearths from 7.5 to 4.4; heavy rolling mills from 
4.4 to 2.1; plate mills from 5.1 to 2.1; and sheet mills from 3.1 to 1.4. 
For the industry as a whole the rate declined from 5 to 2.4. As in 
frequency rates, severity rates in foundries did not follow the generi| 
trend. While it presented the lowest rate for any of the departments 
in the earliest period, 2.7, the rate fluctuated from that point to 3.4 
during the various periods, and the figure of 3 for 1926-1930 is an 
increase over the initial figure. 

The period 1926-1930 shows increases in frequency rates over the 
1925-1929 period for the industry as a whole and for blast furnaces, 
but reductions for the other departments. Decreases in severity 
rates are shown for the industry as a whole and for four of the depart- 
ments, with no change for the other three departments. 


Experience in the Industry, by States, 1922—1930 


AccIpENT frequency and severity rates in the iron and steel industry 
by individual States, from 1922 to 1930, are presented in Table 5 for 
19 States. Several States were omitted, to avoid identification of 
establishments or because the exposure was less than 1,000 full-year 
workers. 

A downward trend in frequency rates is shown by all but one of the 
States, and severity rates show a reduction in the majority of the 
States. The declining tendency is more pronounced in those States 
where accident-prevention activities have existed the longest and have 
been most extensive. Operations in the industry are, however, no! 
uniform in the various States, and in some States the more hazardous 
operations predominate. 
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T\nLE 6.—-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 


INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1930, BY STATE AND YEAR 











State and year 


\labama: 
(ORE. nceen . 
1923 __- 
1924. 
1925... ba 
[ie tuesewe 
1927 en I ae 
|, ee ee 
1929 
1930 
California: 
| a Ba 
1923 
ree... 
TRESS ae 
ee E 
1928 
1929 
1930 
Colorado: 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 setiipcen 
Connecticut: 
1922 4 
1923 
1924. 
1925__. 
1926. 
1927 __ 
1928 __ 
1929 
1930 
Illinois: 


1930. - 
Indiana: 
1922 


We. 
1930 








Full- 
year 
work- 
ers 


Number of cases 








wn OoSorNHH 





mi Seite Oot MW Hwee D=100 


BESS 


— 
neo 











~aBSRS 


Tem- 
pora- 
ry 
disa- 
bili- 
ty 


1, 163, 1, 

1, 348) 1, 

1, 127) 1, 
508 


1,370, 1, 530 
7 


809 898 
054. 1, 046 
1,395) 1, 500) 
1, 246) 1, 347 
711, 749 
597, 611 
522, 540 
278, 289 
825, 841 
225, 229 
1, 209) 1, 224 


1, 221; 1, 267 
680 


665 | 
367 
462 
452 
592 


2, 370, 2, 481 





Total 


a 


- . 


7 


nN 
© 
5 

boo ee So tO SS G0 


- -_—- ~ 


a 


b& 
S 
fot tend feet eet feet ND beet bet ND 
SSCSENEES SHSSENEES SSSRREES 


-_ 


224 
433 
184 
568 


Frequency rates (per 
1,000,000 hours’ ex- 


Severity rates (per 1,000 
hours’ exposure) 
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posure) 

= 

Per- | Tem- Per- Tem- 

a pora- ma- | pora- 
nent} ry nent) ry - 

bili-| bili- bili-| bili- 

ty | ty ty | ty 

| | | 
0.3] 1.6) 35.3, 37.1 1.8) 1.2 0.5) 3.5 
.2} 221 37.7) 40.1 121.8 .9 3.8 
4) 1.0) 27.44 28 23) 11 6 40 
.3} 1.0] 121! 13.4, 42s} 1.4) 1.2) 3.4 
.5| 2.2) 23.0| 25.6, 3.0 1.6 .4| 5.0 
-3| 1.8] 186 207; 41717 1.44 1.4 3.5 
4, .2] 22.0 263; 24 1606 «(C6 O47 
-2] 1.9 2.8 309 1.4 14) .4] 3.2 
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TABLE 5.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND g7: 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1930, BY STATE AND YEAR—Continued 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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yapLe 5.-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1930, BY STATE AND YEAR—Continued 
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Experience of a Group of Establishments with Extensive Accident-Prevention 
Work 


A DECIDED contrast to the experience of the industry as a whole 
is presented by the data covering the special group of iron and 
steel establishments for which separate frequency rates have been 
published yearly, as these show an increase from 6.2 in 1929 to 7.7 
in 1930. 

The frequency rates for this group had declined constantly from 
1913 to 1927, and it is therefore somewhat surprising that gradual 
increases have occurred since then. It should, however, be considered 
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that this special group embodies the best practices and the most 
pardirmads success in the efforts to reduce accident rates and that 
the frequency rate for 1930 for the group is only 7.7 accidents pe, 
1,000,000 hours’ exposure, against 18.6 accidents per 1,000,000 hours’ 
exposure for the industry as a whole. 

Table 6 presents the experience of the six companies included jn 
the group, by the principal product of each company and for the 
entire group, by years from 1913 to 1930. 


TaBL_e 6.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) For 4 
SELECTED GROUP OF PLANTS, 1913 TO 1930, BY PRODUCT AND YEAR 
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1913 100. 3 61. 6 | 59.3 27.2 | 70.9 | 41.3 () 
1914 | 59.0 47.2 | 46. 2 12.5 50.7} 27.6 (3 
1915 53.5 37.3 52.4; 10.8 51.9 23.0 | 41.5 
1916__ : 52.1 34.0] 48.2 12.4 67.6) 2.2 4.4 
| | 
1917. | 51.3 $3.9; 325| 102/ 51.3 | 20. 5 | i 
1918 38. 2 25.9 18.8 | 9.1 42.0} 31.4 % 8 
1919- 32.8 25.8 12.5 | 9.1 39.7; 23.0 ) 
She snc dban soups indie’ 35.3 22.7 12.0 | 8.9 35.3 | 18. 6 224 
| | 
1921 | a4 17.5 7.5 | 6. 1 15.8 | 12.1 9 
1922. 33. 8 16.9 7.9 7.1 14.5} 10.8 | : 
1923 32. 6 17.2 7.9 7.0 13.9 9.8 8 
1924 33. 4 10.3 6.2 5.1 11.8 7.9 0 
1925__..-__- 27.4 11.4 4.2 4.0 9.8 3.7 | . 
} } 

1926 24. 3 9.4 3.9 3.6 6.6 3.8 , 
1927_. 18. 0 8.4 3.5 2.5 5.1 2.7 | : 
1928 19. 7 8.7 4.0 2.3 5.3 | 2.4 
1929 21.4 10.7 3.1 3.0 5.3 | 3.2 

 £ MTs 21.3 6.0 5.0 3.8 9.0 7.3 
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In order to get a more intimate view of the changes which have 
occurred in these establishments since the safety movement wis 
en it is necessary to consider not only the frequency rates 
for the various companies but also the changes in the rates for causes 
of accidents. As shown in Table 7, a notable decline has occurred 
in the rate of accidents for each of the general-cause groups from 
1913 to 1930. 


TABLE 7.—FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) IN A SELECTED 
GROUP OF PLANTS, 1913 AND 1930, BY CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 











| Frequency rates (per 
| 1,000,000 hours’ ex- 
_ , posure) Per cent o! 
Cause of accident ~: ys oe iitenns 
1913 | 1930 | 
—_— ee — —_ — ee = 
ETE Re 2a ae eee ee b asa | 7.3 | 1.5 9 
pS a ee SR can mi iid 2. 3 | 3 Nt), | 
pe eee eer ee oy ee a eee 5.4 4 2,4 
wl stvipee 2 aR a ee , eee! Sus , ; on 5 1.0 71.8 
Falling material_______- OPE LENERET YES pga Cee! LEP Do at tt 2.1 (‘) 7 
Handling objects- --__- ie een : . 26. 7 | 3. 6 St 
Pas 5d. Jy Sls i oo ck ee bid 5 AA OS st 12.9 .8 93 
ee eee 
a: eee eee . 60. 3 7.7 87.2 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Handling objects and tools was responsible for nearly one-half of 
the accidents in both 1913 and 1930. During the interval the fre- 
quency rate for this cause group dropped from 26.7 to 3.6 accidents 
for 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, a decrease of 86.5 per cent. The 
decreases for the other cause groups ranged from 77.8 per cent to 
97.6 per cent, while the general average reduction in frequency rates 
was 87.2 per cent. 

A more extended analysis of accident causes is presented in Table 
g. which gives the frequency rates in detail, by cause, and by year 
from 1916 to 1930. An analysis of this kind indicates the relative 


q importance of the causes and also helps to determine whether the 


Nie, 





¢ 





accident-reduction effort has been successful in all phases of the 
various processes. 


T\BLE 8—-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF PLANTS, 1916 TO 1930, BY YEAR AND CAUSE 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND UNEM. 
PLOYMENT RELIEF 





The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 


N AUGUST 19, 1931, President Hoover announced the appoint- 

ment of Walter 8. Gifford to set up such an organization as he 
deemed necessary to direct unemployment activities throughout the 
country during the coming winter. It was further announced that 
the headquarters of the organization should be in Washington. 
Shortly after Mr. Gifford’s appointment a committee, composed of 61 
persons, was asked by the President to serve in an advisory capacity to 
assist Mr. Gifford. The committee thus brought into existence 
ee known as the President’s Organization on Unemployment 

elief. 

This organization was charged with the task of coordinating all 
activities relating to unemployment relief. Fred C. Croxton, acting 
chairman of the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment, 
became assistant director of the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief, and it was further provided that the work of the 
President’s Emergency Committee should be merged in the work of the 
newly created organization. 


Organization of Activities 


Five subcommittees have been designated by Mr. Gifford to deal 
with the various aspects of the unemployment problem, as follows: 
(1) Committee on mobilization of relief resources, under the chairman- 
ship of Owen D. Young, concerned with raising funds; (2) committee 
on employment plans and suggestions, headed by Harry A. Wheeler 
and concerned with securing the maximum employment; (3) com- 
mittee on administration of relief, under Fred C. Croxton, concerned 
with the problem of spending relief funds; (4) committee on coopera- 
tion with national groups and associations, headed by Eliot Wads- 
worth and concerned with enlisting support of the entire unemploy- 
ment relief plan; and (5) committee on program of Federal public 
works, headed by James R. Garfield and concerned with the general 
program of public works. 

In order to have a definite link with the work being undertaken 1n 
the 48 States Mr. Gifford is appointing one individual in each State to 
form a liaison between the central organization and the various relic! 
agencies in the respective States. 





— at 
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Objects and Program 


Soon after the formation of the committee Mr. Gifford announced 
that “this is an organization for action, to assist in building up ade- 
quate relief for distress over the winter by cooperation with all 
agencies.”’ 
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Qn September 1, 1931, Mr. Gifford issued the following statement 
vith regard to the projected work of the committee: 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief believes that its co- 
erative activities naturally fall into three divisions: 

1. The activities, public and private, to provide relief funds. 

9. The administration of relief funds. 

3 Activities looking towards distributing and increasing employment. 


Qn September 18 Mr. Gifford described the aim of the committee 
as follows: 


Our aim is to be of widest service to communities in their task of meeting the 
burden placed upon them by unemployment—whatever that burden may be. 
Last winter public and private agencies in existence in communities throughout 
the country met the situation, on the whole, so that there was a minimum of 
suffering. They no doubt will do so again this winter even though the burden 
will be greater in many localities than it was a year ago. In some localities it 
may be less and there will not be the drought problem that there was a year ago. 

This organization is not conducting a drive for a national fund. Existing 
agencies in the United States in the various communities demonstrated effectively 
last winter their ability to cope with the situation then before them and are 
planning to do so again. This organization will in no way disturb those activities, 
but, on the contrary, is designed to be helpful, not only to organizations and agen- 
cies throughout the country which are already in existence but also those now 
being formed to deal with unemployment this winter. 

I am sure we shall find many ways of practical and effective help. To one who 
would like to see a clearly defined organization set up, it would perhaps appear 
that we should have organized the entire country under one direction and had 
clearly defined duties for each and all within that organization. To organize on 
this basis in this particular case would be disastrous, as it would interfere with 
agencies built up over a long period of time, which are understood by the com- 
munities and which are conversant with the needs of their respective communi- 
ties. In some places there are community chests; in others there is a family- 
welfare society or even several family-welfare societies. In still others there are 
emergency committees, formed to meet the emergency created by unemploy- 
ment. In many towns and cities there are well-organized publie welfare depart- 
ments. Naturally, therefore, our organization must be unusually flexible and 
must be so adaptable as to meet the individual circumstances of each community 
engaged in working out their problems arising out of unemployment. 

I emphasize this in order that you may understand clearly that in carrying 
out our aims and objectives we must do so in support of and not in place of exist- 
ing agencies. 


From the inception of the plan for a governmental organization on 
way os ns relief it was made clear that the Federal Government 
would not make a campaign for a national relief fund, and that relief 
was to be considered as essentially the responsibility of the States and 
local communities. Mr. Owen b. Young recently stated that com- 
munities throughout the country are already perfecting their plans for 
funds to meet load needs and that the sums of money raised will be 
administered and distributed where they are raised. He further 
states that the committee on mobilization of relief resources will not 
engage in money-raising campaigns, but that such campaigns will in 
most instances occur between October 19 and November 25, at which 
time the committee will lend its support to the efforts of local groups 
by furnishing a national background, securing speakers, etc. 
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Emergency Unemployment Plan of the American Federation 
of Labor 


N THE report of the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, presented to the federation’s fifty-first annual eop- 
vention on October 5, at Vancouver, British Columbia, an emerge ney 
unemployment- relief program for ‘the winter of 1931-32 was pre. 
sented. This plan was adopted and is here reproduced in full: 


Emergency Unemployment Program for Winter 1931-32 


Ir Now seems probable that there may be at least 7,000,000 per. 
sons unemployed next winter. To meet this crisis we suggest the 
following program: 

(1) Maintain wages; (2) shorten work hours; (3) assure employ- 
ment to minimum w ork forces; (4) each employer to take on additional 
workers; (5) create work through public building; (6) strengthen 
employment agencies; (7) keep young persons in school to prevent 
their taking jobs from older men and women; (8) preference for 
workers with dependents; (9) financial relief from public and private 
funds. 

1. Maintain wages——This is a preventative measure. Workers’ 
buying power must be maintained so that demand for goods wil! |e 
kept up and employment may not fall to any lower levels. 1 is 
essential also to maintain American living standards, for wage |c vels 
recover slowly. The wage liquidation of 1921 retarded workers 
progress by more than eight years. For by 1929, wage earners had 
not entirely regained the 1921 losses. 

Falling wages have an effect on business comparable to falling prices. 
Falling prices start a competition in price reductions, each firm tr ving 
to secure business by reducing its price a little below others. Thus 
the price is driven down, in some cases even below production costs 
At such times purchasers hold back their orders as long as possi!) le 
to take advantage of the lowest price. Wage reduc ‘tions would start 
a toboggan slide of wages similar to that of prices in the last year 
and a half. Though wages were reduced below the minimum living 
standard, customers waa still put off their orders to wait for further 
reductions. Both commodity and labor markets would be thoroughly 
disorganized. Such a policy retards business recovery. 

2. Shorten work hours.—Work hours should be shortened to divide 
the available work among all workers. We estimate that if unei- 
ployment and part time increase as much this winter as they do in 
normal years, there will be approximately 36 hours’ work a week 
for all wage earners in the United States. The universal estab- 
lishment of the 5-day week would keep the nation’s wage earners | 
work, making all producers and consumers. There are some indus- 
tries where’ the step from present hours of work to the 5-day week 
would not be difficult, for hours are already 44 or 48 a week. But 
other industries and many individual plants are still working a 9 or 
10 hour day and 50 or-55 hour week, and a few even have an 11-hour 
day and a 60-hour week. It is particularly important that hours be 
shortened in these establishments so as to level the work week and 
make it uniform for all. This measure is essential to meet the 
present emergency this winter. It is even more essential to protect 
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our economic future. For unless modern industrial improvements 
are balanced with a reduction of work hours we shall have a constant 
increase Of technological unemployment. Giving the workers 
leisure instead of unemployment means moral and spiritual progress 
for the people of the United States; economically it means that we 
keep them as creators of wealth and consumers of industry’s products, 
instead of dependents on charity and a drain on our national resources. 
Shortening work hours will help to make possible sections 3 and 4. 

38. Assure employment to minimum work forces.—All employers to 
assure employment to their minimum work force at least from Novem- 
ber to April. It is entirely possible for almost any employer to judge 
from past experience and from a survey of present conditions in his 
own business the number of employees he will need as a minimum 
force for these six months. If every employer in the United States 
were to do this, some 20,000,000 wage earners could plan their pur- 
chases ahead with confidence for six months. In six months many 
installment purchases could be entirely paid for, so that this renewed 
confidence on the part of wage earners would result not only in a 
release Of the cash workers are now hoarding against unemployment 
but also in an increase of installment purchases. We estimate that 
the increased spending resulting from employment assurance, if all 
employers cooperated, would amount to well over one billion dollars. 
This is enough to make a decided impression on the trend of industrial 
production. 

Employment assurance is a creative substitute for unemployment 
insurance. Employment assurance keeps men at work creating 
wealth and establishes the confidence essential for the consumption 
of that wealth; it strengthens the forces leading to business recovery. 
Unemployment insurance subsidizes idleness and turns the nation’s 
resources to unproductive ends; in the long run it retards real progress. 
It would be unwise to meet a temporary emergency by a permanent 
measure which diverts wealth to unconstructive ends. 

4. Each employer to take on additional workers.—There are about 
3,000,000 employers in the United States, excluding farmers. It 
seems possible that there will be 7,000,000 unemployed by January 
of the coming winter. If all employers were to take on an average 
of two workers each, all but 1,000,000 of the unemployed would 
be given work. These 1,000,000 will be taken care of by other 
provisions. 

Every employer should be able to give work to additional employees 
at least part time. There are of course many small shops, such as 
delicatessens, small retail shops, small tailoring establishments, etc., 
where the proprietor might find it difficult to take on more than one 
worker, On the other hand, there are many large employers, employ- 
ing hundreds, or even thousands of wage earners, who could take on 
25 or 100 employees, or even more. Industries and employers should 
therefore be given quotas of jobs to be furnished, according to their 
ability to provide work. The allocation of these quotas should be 
the task of a central board, representing the Government and all 
industrial groups. 

5. Create work through public undertakings.—During the years from 
1923 to 1928 the number of persons employed in public construction. 
increased from approximately 516,000 to approximately 887,000 
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(estimate by National Bureau of Economic Research). The largest 
increase in any one year was 155,000, in 1927. It is estimated that 
work was created in 1930 for 75,000 men in public building in addition 
to those already at work, and for 150,000 men in the industries supp|y- 
ing materials for this work. If every effort be made to create work 
through public construction this coming winter, it should be possil)le 
to give work to over 100,000 in addition to those now employed. 

Here is an opportunity to create public improvements of lasting 
benefit to the people of the United States. While millions of workers 
are not creating wealth for commercial use, they may add to the pub- 
he wealth of the citizens of the United States, making life richer for 
all. Now is the time to undertake such projects as the following, and 
every effort should be made to press such work to actual completion: 
Locally, building of schools, creation of parks and playgrounds to pro- 
vide the wholesome recreation so much needed in our large cities, 
construction of libraries, improvement and extension of streets, sew- 
age, and water-supply systems; national and State projects, road 
building, extension of inland waterways, extension and improvement 
of national parks, reforestation projects, flood control, and irrigation. 
Public-work programs also give an opportunity to beautify our cities 
by cleaning, painting, planting flowers in parks, and in general to 
make the places where we live and carry on our business a more 
spiritually satisfying environment. 

6. Strengthen employment agencies.—Efficient employment bureaus 
will be essential to make any of this work-providing program possible. 
Attention should be concentrated on building up the present system 
of employment bureaus and supplementing it where necessary. Local 
communities must undertake the main effort, but the Federal and 
State Governments can support and encourage, and undertake the 
essential function of coordination, putting local bureaus in touch with 
needs in other parts of the State or country. 

7. Keep young persons in school to avoid their competing for j0bs.— 
Every effort should be made to keep boys and girls in their teens in 
school. Not only will their efforts to secure work take jobs from 
older men and women but they will find it exceedingly difficult to 
get work. They will risk wasting their time in demoralizing idleness, 
where it might be spent in increasing their ability for future work. 
The 1930 census of unemployment showed that 11 per cent of all 
these without jobs were boys and girls between 15 and 19 years of 
age—267,000 boys and girls in all. The proportion out of work 
between these ages was especially high, compared to other age groups. 

Schools should prepare to enroll as large a number of children in 
their teens as possible and adapt their curriculum to give them work 
which will be helpful in preparation for their future occupation. 

8. Preference for workers with dependents.—In this emergency we 
believe preference for employment should be given workers whose 
wages must maintain dependents. Fathers of families and workers 
who must support dependents should have prior consideration when 
additional employees are needed or when personnel is being reduced. 

Accompanying our economic and social developments has come 
increasing gainful employment for married women. Married women 
have continued in their trades and callings even when there was no 
economic necessity. Heads of families may be jobless while two 
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| pread-winners in other families have positions. Unless these married 
women hold key positions or have an investment in a career for them- 


selves, we believe that in emergencies they should give way to heads 
of families. Married women whose husbands have permanent posi- 
tions Which carry reasonable incomes should be discriminated against 
in the hiring of employees, at least until we aré well out of this 
business depression. 

9. Financial relief from public and private funds—Because it is 
never possible to put any program into universal effect, we can not 
expect to provide work for all the unemployed. Without question 
there will be millions this coming winter who will have to depend on 
charity to exist. Ample funds should be provided in every com- 
munity, both from private and municipal sources. These funds 
should be used to furnish work rather than relief without work 
wherever possible. 

The collection and administration of funds for relief purposes is of 
the utmost importance to labor, and labor, with other groups, should 
be represented on boards responsible for this work. 

The above program can not be put into effect unless there is nation- 
wide cooperation in carrying it out. Unless American citizens meet 
the emergency of the coming winter in the same wholehearted self- 


> sacrificing spirit that inspired war work in the national emergency 14 


years ago, we can not hope to see our country through this winter 


) without untold suffering by millions. 


Your executive council recommends that a copy of this program, 
if approved, be sent to the following persons, urging them to exert 
every effort to have all its provisions put into effect: The President 
of the United States and each member of his Cabinet; the governor 
of each State; the mayors of cities; the director of the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief, the State director of this 
organization in each State and all heads of committees under it; each 
State Federation of Labor and each Central Labor Union. 





Stabilization Program of Committee of Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 


ie THE report of the committee on continuity of business and 
employment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
under date of October 2-3, 1931, the present. depression and its 
causes are discussed, long-time and immediate measures are proposed 
for business and industrial stabilization, a model unemployment 
benefit plan for adoption by individual concerns is outlined, and a 
number of unemployment benefit plans now in operation in the 
United States are described. The long-time and immediate measures 
looking toward stabilization are here discussed briefly. 


Long-time Measures 


Antitrust laws.—The committee, stating that only through proper 
coordination of production and consumption can a sane, orderly, and 
progressive economic life be developed, and that under our form of . 
industry a large part of the national income is distributed through 
industrial concerns, believes that many producers would prefer to 
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gauge their output by consuming capacity and divide production 
equitably among the producing units. A revision of the antitrust 
laws is therefore favored. The details of legislation required are 1ot 
suggested, but it is believed that concerns should be enabled to ente; 
agreements for dividing work and that the widest publicity should |,e 
given to the agreements, always providing for supervision by soine 
governmental authority. 

Economic council.—Establishment of a national economic counci! js 
also favored. As described, such a council should be an advisory 
body, as its name implies, with functions like those of the War 
Industries Board. Were a body of this kind in existence it would 
deal with problems of the type quoted below: 

1. The tendency of productive capacity to outrun ability to buy.—How can our 
enormous ability to produce wealth be controlled and directed so as to be of the 
most use instead of being as it now is a menace to prosperity? 

2. The levels of wages.—How should they be determined and maintained so as 
to contribute to prosperity? 

3. Foreign trade, both export and import.—The extent to which it should be 
encouraged and the methods by which international debts, resulting from this 
trade or otherwise, can best be dealt with. 


4. In what way and by what agencies can authoritative information and 
statistics be gathered and published so as to be the most useful guides to industry? 


It is further advocated that the council have a membership of men 
of the highest ability and character and representative of the country 
as a Whole. Financing should be adequate so that an ample staff of 
economists and statisticians and committees from industries end 
professions might be maintained. 

Individual planning.—The importance of careful individual plan- 
ning, if business operations are to be successful, is stressed. This is 
equally important from the humanitarian standpoint. Production 
and employment must be regularized through a carefully planned 
schedule of future production and sales. While it is stated that not 
all concerns are producing in fields that permit regularization, it is 
believed that much may be accomplished in this direction and trade 
associations might well look into the matter. 

Other suggestions—Among the other suggestions made for long- 
time stabilization is the proposal for individual concerns to create 
reserves in the form of unemployment benefit funds to be paid out 
to workers in times of unemployment. This form of protection, it is 
stated, should be supplemented by a system of employment exchanges 
whereby jobs and men might be brought together. ‘Fhe trend 
toward shortening hours of Jabor is noted and is recognized as a 
_movement that should properly continue. 

Unemployment insurance is not regarded by the committee as a 
practical field for governmental intervention and is accordingly not 


advocated. 
Immediate Measures 


Jobs —To meet the present unemployment problem immediate 
action is proposed, This must be accomplished by finding jobs for 
idle men, a task that must be done locally. Central registration 0! 
workers and jobs is suggested. Householders and businesses shoul! 
take stock of work opportunities and public work should be initiated. 
It is thought that if all agencies do their part the problem will be met. 
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Relief funds.—The need for the raising of relief funds for the 
coming winter is also urged regardless of the success that is attained 
in placing men in jobs. This need arises, it is stated, becstuse there 
are always maladjustments in such a situation as the present; i. e., 
men needing jobs who are not equipped to perform the work available, 
ete. The President’s national relief committee is looked to as a 
 eoordinating agency in relief work. 
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Plan fer Stabilization of Industry by President of the 
General Electric Co. 


' PLAN was proposed by Gerard Swope, president of the General 
: A Electric Co., at the annual dinner of the National Electrical 
~ Manufacturers’ Association in New York on September 16, which aims 
~ at the stabilization of industry through the coordination of production 
and consumption. The address of Mr. Swope in which the proposed 
- plan is outlined follows: 

' In the situation that confronts us at the present, the most dis- 
 turbing aspect is that men who are able to work, who are competent 
' workers, who above all things desire work, can not find work to do. 
That this condition has ever been present in such periods detracts 
nothing from its wrongness. That industry must evolve and make 
effective those measures which will first ameliorate and ultimately 
eliminate it, must be the reaction of everyone who gives thought to 
what is taking place. I say that industry must do this thing, because 
it will surely be done. 

Benefits earned by a worker in one employment are wholly or 
in large measure lost by forced changes; or the right of choice of 
employment, which should be inalienable, is hampered. From 
the operation of individual life insurance and pension systems, 
however well conceived, has arisen the complaint of the ‘40-year 
dead line,” which, it is claimed, has seriously affected the abilit 
of men exceeding that age to find new employment. Wide appli- 
- cation is essential if benefits gained in one location are to follow the 
worker as necessity may indicate change of location, and this is a vital 
” factor of any plan which will meet the need. If there were provided 

in the United States a system of benefits accruing through the life of 
the worker and following him where he might go, from shop to shop 
~ within a particular industry, or from branch to branch within industry 
as a whole, such provision would enlist, not merely interest on the 
part of the worker, but enthusiastic support. 

Industry exists basically for serving the needs of the people, and 
therefore production and consumption must be coordinated. Con- 
» sumption 1s by the mass of the population, not the few, and the great 
mass of the population is made up of wage earners and their de- 
pendents. That they may be able to buy and satisfy their needs, 
they must have not only adequate incomes, but must be sufficiently 
assured of the future to feel that they are safe in spending their money. 
The psychology of fear must be removed, and this can not be done 
unless they have reasonable expectation of protection for their fami- 
lies in case of the breadwinner’s death, protection for their old age, — 
and protection against unemployment. By “protection” I do not 
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mean a protection that is given to them, but I mean protection {ha 
they themselves help to provide. 

Shall we wait for society to act through its legislatures, or s}qlj 
industry recognize its obligation to its employees and to the public 
and undertake the task? Coordination of production is impossible 
under dur present laws, and it is vain to think of their amendment o; 
repeal unless the public is assured of the constructive nature of the 
steps industry will take, and that the interests of the public will }. 
adequately safeguarded. 

The general principles underlying what I am going to say are as 
follows: 

1. Every effort should be made to stabilize industry and thereby 
stabilize employment to give to the worker regularity and continuity 
of employment, and when this is impracticable, unemployment 
insurance should be provided. 

2. Organized industry should take the lead, recognizing its respon- 
sibility to its employees, to the public, and to its Ag5)) 2) Henle ther 
than that democratic society should act through its government. |i 
the various States act, industry will be confronted with differen 
solutions, lacking uniformity and imposing varying burdens, making 
competition on a national scale difficult. If either the individual 
States or the Federal Government act, the power of taxation has no 
economic restraints. 

3. There should be standardized forms of reports so that stock- 
holders may be properly informed. As a result of the steady increas: 
in number and size of corporations and number of shareholders, there 
has been much discussion of the uniformity, frequency, and regularity 
of reports of corporate activities, and considerable criticism of the 
form of these reports; some too conservative, some not sufficiently 
complete; while others are considered to be fair and complete, but 
even so there is a lack of uniformity among the different companies. 

4, Production and consumption should be coordinated on a broader 
and more intelligent basis thus tending to regularize employment and 
thereby removing fear from the minds of the workers as to continuity 
of employment; as to their surviving dependents in ease of death; and 
as to old age. This should be done preferably by the joint partic- 

ation and joint administration of management se employees. 
hese things can not be done by an individual unit—organized industry 
must do them. 

5. If organized industry is to undertake this work, every effort 
should be made to preserve the benefits of individual originality, 
initiative, and enterprise, and to see that the public is assured that 
its interests will be protected, and this can be done most effectively 
by working through the agency of the Federal Government. 

There is nothing new or original in what I am proposing. | am 
merely bringing together well-considered propositions that have 
found support, Ce dating some that have been put into actual practice. 

The following plan is offered as a means to correlate into a compre- 
hensive whole the at present. undirected efforts of forward-looking 
business enterprises toward stabilization; for the further development 
of industry and commerce; for the protection of employees and stock- 
holders; for the best service to the public and in general the best 
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interests of society. Legislation will be required to make such a plan 
possible, including the probable modification of some existing laws. 
An outline of the more important features follows: 

1, All industrial and commercial companies (including subsidia- 
ries) with 50 or more employees, and doing an interstate business, 
may form a trade association which shall be under the supervision of 
a Federal body referred to later. 

2. These trade associations may outline trade practices, business 
ethics, methods of standard accounting and cost practice, standard 
forms of balance sheet and earnings statement, ete., and may collect 
and distribute information on volume of business transacted, inven- 
tories of merchandise on hand, simplification and standardization of 
products, stabilization of prices, and all matters which may arise 
from time to time relating to the growth and development of industry 
and commerce in order to promote stabilization of employment and 
sive the best service to the public. Much of this sort of exchange of 
information and data is already being carried on by trade associations 
now inexistence. A great.deal more valuable work of this character is 

ossible. 

‘ 3. The public interests shall be protected by the supervision of com- 
panies and trade associations by the Federal Trade Commission or 
by a bureau of the Department of Commerce or by some Federal 
supervisory body specially constituted. 

4, All companies within the scope of this plan shall be required to 
adopt standard accounting and cost systems and standardized forms 
of baiance sheet and earnings statement. These systems and forms 
may differ for the different industries, but will follow a uniform plan 
for each industry as adopted by the trade association and approved 
by the Federal supervisory body. 

5, All companies with participants or stockholders numbering 25 or 
more and living in more than one State, shall send to its participants 
or stockholders and to the supervisory body at least once each quarter 
a statement of their business and earnings in the prescribed form. 
At least once each year they shall send to the participants or stock- 
holders and to the supervisory body a complete balance sheet and 
earnings statement in the prescribed form. In this way the owners 
will be kept informed of the condition of the business in such detail 
that there may be no eriticism of irregularity or infrequency of state- 
ments or methods of presentation. 

6. The Federal supervisory body shall cooperate with the Internal 
Revenue Department and the trade associations in developing for 
each industry standardized forms of balance sheet and income state- 
ment, depending upon the character of the business, for the purpose 
of reconciling methods of reporting assets and income with the basis 
of values and income calculated for Federal tax purposes. 

_ 7. All of the companies of the character described herein may 
immediately adopt the provisions of this plan but shall be required 
to do so within three years unless the time is extended by the Federal 
supervisory body. Similar companies formed after the plan becomes 
effective may come in at once but shall be required to come in before 
the expiration of three years from the date of their organization 
unless the time is extended by the Federal supervisory body. 
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8. For the protection of employees, the following plans shal! }. 
adopted by all of these companies: 

(a) A workmen’s compensation act, which is part of the legislat joy 
necessary under this plan, shall, after careful study, be modeled {toy 
the best features of the laws which have been enacted by the seyera| 
States. 

(b) Life and disability insurance.—All employees of companies 
included in this plan may, after two years of service with such com. 
panies, and shall, before the expiration of five years of service, }y 
covered by life and disability insurance. 

I. The form of policy shall be determined by the association of 
which the company is a member and approved by the Federal super. 
visory body. The policy will belong to the employee and may } 
retained by him wath kept in full force when he changes his emp|oy- 
ment or otherwise discontinues particular service as outlined later 

Il. The face value of a policy shall be for an amount approximately 
equal to one year’s pay, but not more than $5,000, with the excep tio 
that the employee may, if he desires, increase at his own cost. the 
amount of insurance carried, subject to the approval of the board of 
administrators, later defined. 

Ill. The cost of this life and disability insurance shall be paid 
one-half by the employee and one-half by the company for which 
he works, with the following exception: The company’s cost. shall 
be determined on the basis of premiums at actual age of employees 
less than 35 years old and on the basis of 35 years of age for all en- 
ployees 35 or over and shall be a face value of approximately one- 
half a year’s pay but limited to a maximum premium for $2,500 o! 
insurance. An employee taking out insurance at age 35 or over will 
pay the excess premium over the amount based upon age 35. This 
will remove the necessity for restriction against engaging employees 
or transferring them from one company to another because of ad- 
vanced age, as it will piace no undue burden of high premiums upon 
the company. 

IV. The life and disability insurance may be carried by a life in- 
surance company selected by the trade association and approved by 
the Federal supervisory body or may be carried by a company orgun- 
ized by the trade association and approved by the Federal super- 
visory body, or a single company may be formed to serve all associ:- 
tions. 

VY. The administration of the insurance plan for each company 
shall be under the direction of a board of administrators consisting 
of representatives, one-half appointed by the management and one- 
half elected by the employee members. The powers and duties o! 
the board for each company will be to formulate general rules 1- 
lating to eligibility of employees, etc., but such rules shall be in 
consonance with the general plan laid down by the general board «! 
administration of the trade association of which the company |s ‘ 
member, and approved by the Federal supervisory body. 

VI. Provision for the continuation of a policy after an employee 
leaves one company and goes to another in the same association, 0! 
goes to a company in another trade association; continuance of the 
policy after retirement on pension; provisions with regard to bene- 
ficiaries; total or partial disability; method of payment of premium: 
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by pay-roll deductions or otherwise, weekly, monthly, or annually, 
chal! be embodied in the * em formulated by the trade association, 
J with the approval of the Federal supervisory body. 

Vil. If an employee leaves a company to go with one which is 
not a member of the trade association; if he engages in business for 
himself; or if he withdraws from industrial or commercial occupation, 
he may elect to retain the portion of the policy for which he has paid, 
in whole or in part, by the continued payment of the proportional 
full premium costs, or he may receive a paid-up policy, or be paid the 
cash surrender value for the “sage for which he has been paying the 
premiums. ‘The cash surrender value of that portion of the policy 
paid for by the company will be paid to the company which paid 
the premiums. 

(c) Pensions.—All employees of companies included in this plan 
shall be covered by old age pension plans which will be adopted by 
the trade associations and approved by the Federal supervisory body. 
The principal provisions will be as follows: 

I. All employees may, after two years of service with a company 
coming within the scope of this plan, and shall, before the expiration 
of five years of service, be covered by the old age pension plan. 

Il. Allemployees after two years’ service may, and after five years’ 
service shall be required to, put aside a minimum of 1 per cent of 
earnings, but not more than $50 per year, for the pension fund. The 
employee may, if he desires, put aside a larger amount, subject to the 
approval of the board of administrators. 

III. The company shall be required to put aside an amount equal 
to the minimum stated above, namely 1 per cent of earnings of 
employees, but not more than $50 per year per employee. 

- IV. The above minimum percentage shall be the same for all 
employees who are less than 35 years of age when payments begin 
4 ail the minimum percentage for these employees shall remain the 
same thereafter. The percentage to be set aside by employees com- 
/ing into the pension plan at 35 years of age or over shall be so deter- 
> mined that it will provide a retiring allowance at age 70 the same as 
> though they had begun 1 per cent payments at the age of 35. These 
) provisions enable employees to go from one company to another in 
the same association or to different associations at any age with pro- 
_ vision for retiring allowance which will be not less than the minimum 
rate of an employee who entered the pension plan at age 35. 
> YV. The amounts set aside by the employee and the company with 
interest. compounded semiannually at 5 per cent until retirement at 
age 70, for a typical average employee, would provide an annuity of 
approximately one-half pay. 

VI. The administration of the pension plan for each company shall 
be under the direction of a board of administrators, consisting of 
representatives, one-half appointed by the management and one-half 
elected by the employee members. The powers and duties of the 
board for each company will be to formulate general rules relating to 
eligi bility of employees, conditions of retirement, etc., but such rules 
shall be in consonance with the general plan laid down by the general 
board of administration of the trade association of which the company 
is a member, and approved by the Federal supervisory body. 
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VII. The amounts collected from the employees and the companies 
shall be placed with a pension trust organized by the association, 
the management of which shall be under the direction of the gen erg! 
board of administration referred to hereafter. In no case shall s\¢} 
funds be left under the control of an individual company. 

VIII. The pension trust shall invest all funds and place them to the 
credit of the individual employees, including the income earned }y 
the trust. If an employee goes from one company to another in the 
same association, the funds accumulated to his credit shall be con- 
tinued to his credit with proper record of transfer. If an employee 
goes to a company in another association, the funds accumulate {, 
his credit shall be transferred to his credit in the pension trust of the 
association to which he goes. If an employee goes to a company 
which does not come under these provisions or which is not a member 
of a trade association, goes into business for himself, or withdraws 
from an industrial or commercial occupation, the amount of his pay- 
ments plus the interest at the average rate earned by the funds shall 
be given tohim. If an employee dies before reaching retirement age, 
his beneficiary will receive the amount of his payments plus interes; 
at the average rate earned by the funds. When an employee reaches 
retirement age, the entire amount accumulated to his credit, including 
his own payments and those of the company, plus accumulated 
interest, will be given to him in the form of an annuity. If an 
employee goes to a company which does not come under these provi- 
sions or which is not a member of a trade association, goes into busi- 
ness for himself, or withdraws from industrial or commercial occupi- 
tion, he may elect to let the amount to his credit (namely, his ow: 
payments plus those of the company and the accumulated interest 
remain with the pension trust for transfer, if he should return to the F 
employ of any company coming within the provisions of this plan. 
If he does not return to the employ of a company coming under thes 
provisions, he may at any time thereafter withdraw the amount o! 
his own payments plus interest at the average rate earned by the funds 
up to that time. Company contributions and accumulated interest 
credited to employees who die or, for reasons indicated above, receive F 
or withdraw their own contributions and interest, shall be returned 
to the employer or employers who made the contributions. 

IX. The rules governing the payments of pensions on retirement 
and all other rules governing its continuance shall be made by tli 
trade association, approved by the Federal supervisory body, ani 
observed by the general board of administration and the boards 0! 
administration of the member companies. 

(2) Unemployment insurance.—All employees on piecework, hourly 
work, daily, weekly, or monthly work, with normal pay of $5,000 pe 
year or less (approximately $96.15 per week) shall be covered by 
unemployment insurance. — . 

I. All such employees may, after two years of service with a co1- 
pany coming within the provisions of this plan; and shall, after five 
years of service, be each required to put aside a minimum of 1 per cen! 
of earnings, but not more than $50 per year for an unemployment 
insurance fund. 

II. The company shall be required to put aside an amount equa! tf 
that put aside by the employees, as set forth above, namely 1 per cent 
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of the earnings of each employee, but not more than $50 per year for 

each such employee. 

Ill. If a company regularizes and guarantees employment for at 
least 50 per cent of the normal wage paid each year to such employees, 
the company assessment for employees covered by such guarantee 
need not be made, but the employees will pay in a minimum of 1 per 

FP -ent of earnings, but not more than $50 per year, into a special fund 
for their own benefit. 

If such an employee leaves the company, dies, or retires on pension, 
the amount to his credit in the special fund plus interest at the average 
ate earned by the special fund, shall be given to him or to his bene- 
ficiaries or added to his pension. 

IV. If a company so plans its work that it is able to reduce unem- 
ployment, when the amount of such company’s credit in the normal 
inemployment fund is equal to but not less than 5 per cent of the 
normal annual earnings of the employees covered, the company may 
ease making payment to the fund. Employees’ payments will con- 
Mtinue. The company will resume payments when its credit in the 
normal unemployment fund falls below 5 per cent of normal annual 
arnings of the employees covered. 

VY. When the weekly payments made from the fund for unemploy- 
ment benefits amount to 2 per cent or more of the average weekly 
arnings of participating employees, the company shall declare an 
inemployment emergency, and normal payments by the employees 
and the company shall cease. Thereafter all employees of the com- 
pany (including the highest officers) receiving 50 per cent or more of 
heir average full-time earnings shall pay 1 per cent of their current 
earnings to the unemployment fund. A similar amount shall be 
paid into the fund by the company. The unemployment emergency 
shall continue until normal conditions are restored, which shall be 
determined by the board of administrators of each company. There- 
ipon normal payments will be resumed. 

Vl. The main provisions for the distribution of the funds shall 
ollow along these lines, unless modified by the board of admin- 
strators as set forth in section D, paragraph VII, hereof. A certain 
small percentage of the normal payments of the employees and the 
ompany may be considered as available for helping participating 
wemployees in need. A larger percentage of such normal payments 

ay be considered as available for loans to participating employees 
n amounts not exceeding $200 each, with or without interest as may 
me determined by the board. The balance of the funds shall be 
pvailable for unemployment payments. Unemployment payments 
shall begin after the first two weeks of unemployment and shall 
mount to approximately 50 per cent of the participating employee’s 
uverage weekly or monthly earnings for full time, but in no case 

ore than $20 per week. Such payments to individual employees 
shall continue for no longer than 10 weeks in any 12 consecutive 
months unless extended by the board. When a participating em- 
ployee is working part time because of lack of work and receiving less 
han 50 per cent of his average weekly or monthly earnings for full 
ime, he shall be eligible for payments to be made from the fund, 
mounting to the difference between the amount he is receiving as 
ages from the company and the maximum he may be entitled to as 
butlined above. 
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VIL. The custody and investment of funds and administration off 
the unemployment insurance plan for each company shall be unde 
the direction of a board of administrators consisting of represent. 
tives, one-half appointed by the management and one-half elected }y 
the employee members. The powers and duties of the board sha|! }, 
to formulate general rules relating to eligibility of employees, th, 
waiting period before benefits are paid, amounts of benefits and hoy 
long they shall continue in any year, whether loans shall be mace jy 
time of unemployment or need, whether a portion of the funds shaj 
be placed at the disposal of the board for relief from need arising fron 
causes other than unemployment, etc., but such rules shall be in cop. 
sonance with the general plan laid down by the general board of 
administration of the trade association of which the company is ; 
member, and approved by the Federal supervisory body. 

VIII. If an employee leaves the company and goes to work {or 
another company coming within the provisions of this plan, the pro. 
portionate amount remaining of his normal contributions, plus interes, 
at the average rate earned by the funds, shall be transferred to such 
company and to his credit. If he leaves for other reasons, dies, o 
retires on pension, the proportionate amount remaining of his normal 
payment, plus interest at the average rate earned by the funds, shal 
be given to him, or to his beneficiary, or added to his pension. Whe 
such employee’s credit is transferred to another company, or paid tof 
the employee or to his beneficiary under this provision, an equal 
amount shall be paid to the cooperating company. 

General administration.—Each trade association will form a general & 
board of administration which shall consist of nine members, three F 
to be elected or appointed by the association, three to be elected by > 
the employees of the member companies, and three, representing F 
the public, to be appointed by the Federal supervisory body. The > 
members of the general board, except employee representatives, shall F 
serve without compensation. The employee representatives shal F 
be paid their regular rates of pay for time devoted to board work, F 
a nd: all members shall be paid traveling expenses, all of which shall be 


borne by the trade association. The powers and duties of this gener! 7 


board shall be to interpret the life and disability insurance, pension, 
and unemployment insurance plans adopted by the trade association 
and approved by the Federal supervisory body, supervise the individ: F 
ual company boards of administration, form and direct a pension fF 
trust for the custody, investment, and disbursements of the pension fF 
funds, and in general supervise and direct all activities connected 
with life and disability insurance, pension, and unemployment 
insurance plans. 

Conclusion.—The forgoing plan tends to put all domestic corpor-F 
tions of the class described on a parity for domestic business, thereby 
removing the inequalities of the different laws in the several States 
provides for standard forms of financial reports and their periodical 
issuance for the information of stockholders, places on organize f 
industry the obligation of coordinating production and consumption. 
and of a higher degree of stabilization. This will tend to assure mor 
uniform and continuous employment for the worker and to remové 
fear from his mind, allowing him to devote himself whole-hearted|' 
to his task. Cost of the product will include these items and wil 
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| off ™ therefore be paid for by the users of the article or service and not in 
der ™ ceneral by members of the community reached by the vicarious 
ta: method of the imposition of a tax. Then organized industry will 


by f™ be in the position that it should rightly assume of serving the public, 
bef’ with public confidence and with the bape participation of workmen 
the’ and management in the solution of these vital and far-reaching 
LOW problems. ‘ ti ’ 

‘in Addendum.—The following provision is suggested to place domestic 
14ll [ » corporations of the sort described on a parity with foreign competition : 


ounf— *\ny company engaged in export business may, upon application 
on- fF to and approval by the Federal supervisory body, deduct from its 
off » Federal income tax the equivalent of X per cent of its export sales, 
‘if this X per cent deemed to be the equivalent in selling price of the 
"> various provisions for the benefit of employees which the company 
for must make under this plan and from which some foreign companies 
tf 7 which the domestic companies have to meet in competition are free. 
By this method American industry can discharge its obligation 
to its employees and, by holding its position in the markets of the 
orf — world, bring additional work to America. 
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Effect of Depression on Office Employees 


AME 1 was made recently by members of the office manage- 
ment class of Pierce School of Business Administration of the 
"effect of the business depression upon the employment policy of large 
business institutions in Philadelphia and the vicinity. Included in 
the study were offices of retail and wholesale establishments, manu- 
“facturing concerns, financial institutions, public utilities, hotels, 
5 Eazewspapers, ete. The total number of establishments which co- 
sl 'Joperated in furnishing information for the survey was 231, with an 
mn J average of more than 41,000 employees. 
io fe in the retail group, which numbered 46 companies with a total of 
a 8,159 ac gs ra the depression had been felt severely. However, less 
_ than half of the companies had passed a part of the burden on to 
on fe cmployees through reduction of salaries, shorter working hours, or 
7 lay-offs, The measures followed by the different stores in the attempt 
ong to meet the situation included in 6 instances the provision of extra 
on work, such as, for example, circularizing dormant accounts, and in 8 
aif ecuses the adoption of part-time schedules, while 14 companies were 
compelled to lay off employees and found it necessary to reduce 
salaries, the average Wage cut amounting to 11.2 per cent. During 
ol the year preceding the study more than half of the companies took 
by | )02 new employees, although these were mainly replacements. In nine 
1, Eeceses Only were office economies instituted, such as more careful 
»iP ssupervision of the use of supplies or of the telephone. 
ol he wholesale group consisted of 47 houses with 3,297 employees. 
While these concerns had felt the depression, it was said to have been 
less acute perhaps with them than with some of the other types of 
Hoffices. Four of the companies had been able to find extra work for 


their employees to fillinlack of normal work. Only 1 company reduced. 


—. 


' Pierce School of Business Administration, Philadelphia. Press release, July 25, 1931. 
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the working nours but 11 companies reduced the personnel. In one 
company all but 1 of the 17 office employees were released, but in the 
other offices the reductions ranged from 1 to 25 per cent, An average 
reduction of salaries of 10 per cent was put into effect by 15 of these 
offices. New office workers were taken on during the year by 13 
companies, mainly as replacements or on account of seasonal needs. 
Special attention to office economies Was given by 13 companies, The 
measures taken included redistribution of the work, installation of 
new office machinery, and more attention to the output of individual 
employees. In one office each employee was given an opportunity 
to work in every department of the office, with the result that employ- 
ees were placed in jobs for which they were best fitted. In about 6% 
per cent of these concerns the employees apparently did not feel any 
ull effects of the depression, regardless of the conditions faced by 
their employers. ' 

The manufacturing group comprised 53 companies with 5,699 office 
employees. This group was perhaps the most seriously affected by 
the depression of any of those included in the study. ost of these 
companies did not attempt to find substitute work for employees, but 
when they did it was largely of a maintenance nature. Ten offices 
found it necessary to put employees on part time. Two of these com- 
panies limited the part-time work to the months of December and 
January, while the remaining eight reduced the working week an 
average of 50 percent. Eighteen of the companies laid off employees, 
in two instances the lay-offs being large. Many of the offices made 
substitutions of replacements in personnel, but in 11 cases there was 
an actual increase in business so that additional workers were em- 
ployed. In 12 offices wages were cut, the reductions averaging 14 
per cent. Of the entire group, 40 companies were definitely affected the 
by the depression, although only 29 resorted to part-time work, J ‘)# 
lay-offs, or wage cuts in the effort to reduce costs. has 

The financial group, comprising 59 companies with approximately J ¥°" 
9,200 employees, was made up of 39 banks, 10 investment houses, 7 att 
insurance companies, and 3 credit firms. Of these companies, only JB ‘"@ 
four made an effort to find extra work for employees. In only two T 
instances were part-time schedules instituted, although 13 offices # ?" 
were forced to lay off employees. The office reductions in general all 
were small, but in one instance 33 per cent of the employees were It 1 
released. In two cases the lay-offs were the result of mergers. Seven hou 
companies reduced salaries, in three cases the cuts ranging from 5 to 25 PT?! 
per cent. Increases in the volume of business caused 10 companies pro 
to take on new employees during the year. A variety of office econo- J" 
mies were instituted by 14 of the companies, these measures including, 9 P"° 
in addition to the usual more careful use of supplies and telephone, 
job analysis, checks of individual production, and the use of new 
office equipment, such as dictaphones and bookkeeping and billing 
machines. In general the companies in the financial’ roup were not 
so much affected by the depression as some of the otliet groups, the 
volume of business in several banks having increased during the year. 
The investment houses, on the other hand, felt the adverse effects of 
business conditions most keenly. Of the entire group, only about one- 
fourth found it necessary to lay off employees or to put them on 
part time, or to reduce wages. 
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Thé miscellanéous group was made up of 26 companies, includin 
ublic utilities; newspapers, publishing houses, hotels, theaters; an 
a few other types of busmess. This group was made up of large 
concerns employing altogether more than 15,000 persons. Like the 
others the group was seriously affected by the depression, but only 
six of the companies put the employées on part time, usually the 
5-day week, and in one case this was continued for only three months. 

The majority of the companies maintained their full forces, as 
only seven laid off any of the workers. Eight companies cut salaries, 
the cuts ranging from 5 to 33 per cent. 

Summing up the results of the survey, it is seen that 28 of the 231 
companies provided other than routine work in order to keep the 
workers employed. Part-time work was instituted by 27 companies 
and 63 companies found it necessary to lay off part of the workers. 
Pay was reduced in 54 offices, but 177, or more than three-fourthsof the 
companies, did not find this necessary. Eighty-nine of the companies 
took on new employees during the year preceding the study, but 142 
did not even replace workers who left from any of the various causes. 
Several of the companies which were obliged to lay off employees 
stated that they would give such employees preference when business 
improved sufficiently to warrant adding employees to their force. 





Employment Stabilization in California! 


f 4-- employment stabilization program sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce has been adopted by 450 firms in 
the State, employing a total of more than 250,000 workers. The 
chairman of the committee reports ? that the adoption of the program 
has resulted in the retention of many thousands of workers who 
would otherwise have lost their jobs and that the result has been 
an improvement in morale among these workers in addition to the 
stimulation to business through the maintenance of buying power. 
The committee was organized in January, 1931, the committee 
personnel having been selected to provide complete representation to 
all major lines of industry and agriculture throughout the State. 
It was planned that the committee should operate as a clearing- 
house agency of all business groups for the formation and state-wide 
promulgation of the special measures necessary to deal with the 
problem. Since adequate advance knowledge of seasonal labor 
needs, by industries and districts, is essential in planning a sound 
program of employment stabilization or promotion of more con- 
tinuous employment, the committee adopted a system of reports 
to be supplied by the different employers which would furnish a 
basis for estimates of future labor requirements. A report blank is 
mailed each quarter to the individual organizations cooperating with 
the committee. This report calls for the total number of workers 
employed in each month of the quarter in the present year and the 
past two years, and the estimated number of workers to be hired 
during the next quarter or to be released. This information is 
conbied with reports from other organizations and shows the 





California State Chamber of Commerce. Employment stabilization program, San Francisco, 1931. 
a President’s Organization for Unemployment Relief. Washington, D.C. Press release Aug. 31, 
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probable employment situation of the State in the six regional 
districts into which the State has been divided. These figures allow 
a more intelligent planning of emergency or relief works to fit in ‘he 
general employment situation and prevent the pyramiding of activity 
in places and during periods when high seasonal activity is antici- 
pated, with the result that there is a better general leveling of emp|vy- 
ment. In addition there is further clearing-house action provided 
for in the exchange of information and ideas as to the various methods 
followed by the individual employers in meeting the employment 
sroblem. 

Federal, State, and municipal construction and development proj- 
ects provide a large volume of continuous as well as emergency 
employment. These projects may to a certain extent be adjusted 
to the employment situation, and the committee, therefore, is trying 
to bring about the timing of these projects more largely during 
periods when the sie employment requirements of business 
organizations are at their lowest point. To meet the present sitwa- 
tion the committee has endeavored to speed up the carrying out of 
all such projects at the present time, when the need for opportunity 
for employment is especially acute, and also to secure an equal . 
opportunity for California industries to provide materials and 
supplies for these projects, in that way providing additional employ- 
ment through these industries. 

The report states that— 


It is generally accepted that no one industry can control the fundamental 
cycles of business, but that management can exercise control over the extent to 
which it is influenced by these periodic swings; and that in this respect the first 
responsibility of management in maintaining permanent employment is to plan 
and operate the business for the long pull. This procedure contemplates the 
development of adequate forecasts over long periods, and the adherence to thes 
forecasts as closely as possible; for if these forecasts and the plans resulting from 
them are not adhered to when rapid expansion seems to belie them, they are 
likely to be valueless. This likewise involves a related important manageme! 
responsibility of developing a personnel sufficiently flexible as to the type of work 
it may do and as to the amount of overload it may carry in expansion periods, 
in order that this personnel may absorb any minor fluctuations impossi)lc 
to forecast. 


The specific measures which the committee recommended to |v 
followed by the business organizations of the State are as follows: 


1. Give all wage earners now on the pay roll every reasonable assurance «/ 
the safety of their jobs, in order to relieve their fear of being added to the wnem- 
ployed and to revive their normal purchasing activities. 

2. Provide the maximum amount of employment consistent with production 
schedules and sound financial practice; though it be temporarily necessary, 
wherever possible, to stagger or rotate employment or place some jobs on 3 
shorter working period basis, in order to distribute work available over as many 
as possible employees. 

3. Hold layoffs to a minimum by eliminating overtime and distributing sc! 
excess work to additional employees where physically feasible. 

4. Study possibilities within each organizacion of further distributing work 
among a larger number of employees, consistent with efficient operations.  (l'or 
example, staggered employment, shorter working hours or working periods, 
rearranging vacation schedules, extra vacations and such other time off o1 4 
voluntary basis, etc.) 

5. Analyze past sales for most profitable lines, customers, and territories, 
and concentrate selling efforts on them. Review sales for past three to five 
years to determine: (1) Lines having best turnover and contributing most to 
net profits; (2) customers most profitable to serve; (3) territories that yield tle 
most profit. Determine possibilities and probable cost of building up the less 
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yoductive lines, customers, and markets. If probable returns do not warrant 
effort and expense required, eliminate these unprofitable lines, customers, and 
areas. 
a6. \nalyze sales and production schedules for possibilities of reorganizing 
operating methods to reduce seasonal activities and lengthen outaverage employ- 
ment periods On as many operations as possible. Enlist dealer cooperation in 
ordering to make possible more accurate planning of production. 

7. Accumulate maintenance work for normal slack periods. (Painting, 
repairing, general clean-up, overhauling equipment, and machinery.) 

8. Study possibilities of exchanging labor between different operations, 
departments, and plants, and practice same where feasible. 





Work a Prerequisite to Unemployment Relief in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LL able-bodied unemployed men in Grand Rapids, Mich., must 
work on public improvements in order to obtain assistance, 
according to a mimeographed statement from A. T. McFadyen, act- 
ing secretary of the Grand Rapids Association of Commerce. This 
requirement has been in force since December, 1929. In order to 
furnish work the city has undertaken numerous projects that had 
been shelved in earlier years, owing to lack of funds. The work is 
financed out of funds budgeted to the various city departments, the 
money being raised for relief through bond issues based on a special 
assessment of one-fourth of 1 per cent of the assessed valuation of 
yroperty. 

Thown 2,000 men, largely heads of families, are engaged in this 
work. Payment for work done is largely in scrip, the scrip being 
redeemable in purchases from the city’s store, where food, ciittines 
etc., are sold at low prices. The wage rate for city work is 40 cents 
an hour. Men work on half-day shifts, and the number of shifts of 
work given is based upon the number of dependents the individual 
has. A person applying for assistance is given a thorough physical 
examination by the city doctor to determine whether he is capable 
of work and for what work he is best fitted. 

It is stated that the work done includes creating a new park, 
widening and extending streets, building sidewalks, laying water 
mains, and building a swimming pool. For every dollar spent in 
public relief 80 cents in labor on public improvements accrues to the 
city. 





Recommendations Concerning Employment Service in 
New Jersey 


N ADVISORY committee on employment problems was ap- 

ointed November 6, 1930, by the commissioner of labor of 
New Jersey. At the first meeting of this organization a committee 
on study of public employment offices was appointed. The latter 
committee has recently submitted a report,' oalidiiie an analysis of 





'New Jersey. Advisory Committee on Employment Problems to the ment of Labor. The 

Federal-State-Municipal Employment Service of New Jersey. An analysis of its organization and oper- 

Trent by pissy, pademe, and recommendations of committee on study of public employment offices. 
n on, y; 1 Be 
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the organization and operation of the Federal State-Municipal Ey. 
ployment Service of New Jersey, and recommending that— 

1. The setting up and operation of an adequate employment scryicn 
in New Jersey to be the State’s responsibility rather than that of 
local governments. — 

2. The functions of such a service be— 

(a) The determination of the scope of its placement work in re|atioy 
to the adequacy of existing commercial and noncommercial employ. 
ment agencies; : 

(6) The assumption of leadership in improving and coordinating 
the activities of both public and noncommercial employment agencies: 

(c) Serving as a source of authoritative data on unemploy men} 
throughout the State, in order to aid in employment stabilization, 

3. The administration of the service by the employment bureau o} 
the State department of labor be continued. 

4. The State be divided by the bureau of employment into nine 
employment districts, the main offices being located in the following 
nine centers: Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Philipsburg, Ney 
Brunswick, Asbury Park, Trenton, Atlantic City, and Camden, 
Furthermore, that each of these main offices have the responsibility of 
serving the employment needs in its district and that subsidiary 
offices be developed according to needs. 

5. The cooperation of employers and the community at large be 
secured: (1) By requesting a state-wide committee and, if practicable, 
local committees representing citizens in each center in which an 
office is established to cooperate with the employment bureau: 
and (2) by the development of a program for the information of the 
public concerning the purpose, policies, and accomplishment of the 
bureau. 

6. Standards regulating personnel, premises, and procedure in 
placements be set up, to which any outside organization’s office shall 
subscribe to become eligible for affiliation with the State employment 
service. 

7. Clearance among the regular and affiliated offices of the service 
be systematically established and, as a prerequisite to successful 
functioning, that a specific service area be designated for each local 
office. 

8. A manual of policies and practices to govern the local offices and 
also the administrative office, including specifications of the duties 
of each position, be prepared, reviewed each year, and revised accord- 
ing to current requirements. 

9. A training program be formulated for the personnel of the 
service, especially for new employees. 

10. A technique for the supervision of local offices be developed, 
which will provide for periodic conferences with the staff of each office, 
and the heads of all offices. 

11. An assistant director be added to the staff of the State bureat 
of employment, and that the duties of his position include the super- 
vision of private employment agencies. . 

12. A new position to provide for the duties involved in the direc- 
tion of a local office be created, and that the requirements for such 
position be such as to guarantee the selection of competent candidates 
with sufficient leadership to inspire the confidence ot the community. 
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13. The following minimum scale of salaries be put into effect: 
Director of the State bureau of employment, $5,000; assistant director 
(new position to be created), $3,600; executive in charge of a local 
office (new position to be created), $3,000; senior interviewer, $2,400; 
junior interviewer, $1,800. 

14. The suitability and attractiveness of local office quarters be 
emphasized. 

15. A conference of public-school representatives and other inter- 
ested groups be called by the commissioner of labor, for the discussion 
of the development of an adequate program for placing boys and 
girls up to 21 years of age. 

16. In order to study scientifically the problem involved in operating 
the Federal-State-Municipal Employment Service of New Jersey, 
one of its local offices should be carried on as a ‘‘master’’ or demonstra- 
ting agency to develop and determine the most effective management 
methods; that, if required, “‘funds from private sources be accepted 
for this purpose and that such legislation as may be necessary to 
enable the commissioner of labor to accept funds from private 
sources be enacted.”’ 

17. A minimum of $200,000 a year be recognized as the sum re- 
quired to develop the service in accordance with the above recom- 
mendations. 

18. The law of 1918 for the creation in the department of labor of a 
migrant welfare and employment bureau be repealed as well as the 
law of 1919 setting up a bureau of employment for soldiers and sailors 





cet ality di 
——e we 


New York Unemployment Relief Act 


N AN extraordinary session called by Governor Roosevelt, the 
Legislature of New York enacted a law (ch. 798) providing for 
unemployment relief. The law became effective immediately upon 
the signature of the governor on September 23, 1931. 

The purpose of the act as stated in the preamble is ‘‘to relieve the 
people of the State from the hardships and suffering caused by unem- 
ployment, creating and organizing for such purpose a temporary 
emergency relief administration, prescribing its powers and duties, 
and making an appropriation for its work.” 

The personnel of the administration commission, which is to dis- 
burse the $20,000,000 fund for idle relief, includes Jesse I. Straus, of 
New York City, chairman; Philip J. Wickser of Buffalo; and John J. 
Sullivan, president of the New York State Federation of Labor. The 
relief fund is to be raised by a 50 per cent increase in the State income 
tax. ‘Taxpayers will have six months’ grace in which to pay the addi- 
tional tax. “Th order to commence the work for the unemployed at 
once, the necessary funds will be raised by short-term notes, which 
will be redeemed out of the taxes to be collected in 1932 on incomes 
received in 1931. 

The act recognizes the economic condition existing, and that the 
duty of furnishing aid to those in need or unemployed is primarily an 
obligation of the various municipalities, yet it is considered vitally 
necessary to supplement the local relief work by State action. The — 
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act is therefore declared to be a measure adopted for the public healt 
and safety of the people, and occasioned by an existing emeryeney 
The provisions of any law, general, special, or local, which limits}, 
prohibits the furnishing of shelter, fuel, clothing, light, medicine, a, 
medical attendance to persons other than poor persons shall not app) 
to the relief walbodtend by the act. 

The charter in some cities must be amended to allow the city io yw 
any of the funds allocated by the State. Especially is this tho cy 
in New York City because of a provision in the city charter whid 
forbids the use of official funds for home relief—food, shelter, a,j 
clothing. 

The temporary State agency is to function only during the eme, 
gency period, which has been defined to mean the period betwee 
November 1, 1931, and June 1, 1932. The members of the adiiinis 
tration are to serve without compensation. 

The principal office is designated to be established at Albany, by 
offices in other localities of the State may be maintained. 

Two forms of relief are provided: (1) Work relief; (2) home relic 
“Work relief” is defined as: 7 


Wages paid by a municipal corporation to persons, who are unemployed » 
whose employment is inadequate to provide the necessaries of life, and/or th¢; 
dependents, from money specifically appropriated or contributed for that pw. 
pose x per 4 the emergency period, for the performance of services or labor ¢,. 
nected with work undertaken by such corporation independent of work under, 
contract or for which an annual appropriation has been made. 


“Home relief,”’ on the other hand— 


Means shelter, fuel, food, clothing, light, medicine or medical attendance fy. 
nished by a municipal corporation to persons or their dependents in their abcm 
or habitation and does not include relief to veterans under existing laws, 0! ay 
relief or allowances made to mothers for the care of dependent children. 


It is also provided that the relief committee shall make certair 
preliminary studies as follows: 
(a) Make or cause to be made with the aid of such data as may be available: 
thorough and comprehensive study and survey of unemployment within the Stat 
the occupations, industries, and trades most seriously affected thereby aid tly 
number of persons suffering or in want by reason thereof. 
(6) Discover the extent and nature of public work required or useful to be dow 
by the State or any political subdivision thereof. 
(c) Aseertain the amount of resources made available by publie appropriativ 
oe private contributions for the relief of unemployed persons throughout tl 
tate. 


For this purpose the committee may enlist the assistance of othe 
State agencies and may cooperate with existing national, State, 
local unemployment relief commissions. 

In order to facilitate the administration of the act each city of tht 
State, and the territory of each county beyond the limits of the cit) 
is considered a separate public welfare district, designated as city at! 
county public welfare districts, respectively. Before the act shi 
apply to such district, the governing board of the respective politic 
cabaivelan must adopt by resolution an acceptance of the provisi0 
of the act, and file a cortihed copy of same with the commission on ©! 
before November 16, 1931. 

The chief official of a city and the governing board of a coun!) 
may establish in the respective places an emergency work ui! 
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consisting of three or more persons. Such proper city or county 
official shall represent the temporary emergency relief administration 
in providing home and work relief and in administering the provisions 
of the act. A provision is made also in the act for any municipality 
to furnish relief to unemployed needy who have been residents of the 
State for two years prior to November 1, 1931. To this end the legis- 
lative body of such municipality may appropriate money to pay for 
work or home relief, and such municipality may even raise funds by 
interest-bearing obligations. In the distribution of home relief, inves- 
tigations must be conducted in every case. Before a municipality 
may receive aid for work relief an emergency bureau must be estab- 
lished and an investigation and survey made as to the need for public 
works. 

In the administration of the act it is provided that offers of personal 
service or other aid may be accepted from any person or organization, 
and a municipal corporation may accept contributions from indi- 
viduals or corporations. 

The act provides penalties for violations of any part of the act, and 
all rules adopted by the administration relief commission shall have 
the force and effect of law. 





- 
— oo 


Measures to Alleviate Unemployment in Wisconsin 


N A pamphlet entitled “ The alleviation of unemployment in Wiscon- 
sin” ! the unemployment problems and methods of relief adopted 
in Wisconsin are discussed in some detail. The subjects are con- 
sidered in nine chapters, taking up in turn the unemployment problem 
as it exists in Wisconsin, relief during 1930, public works and unem- 
ployment, a discussion of what management can do, the organization 
ind program of the citizens’ committee on employment, the State 
unemployment commission employment offices, employment sta- 
tistics, and the history of proposed legislation for unemployment 
insurance, 

The authors of the study under review conclude that the growth 
in technological unemployment in Wisconsin conformed with that in 
other sections of the country. In 1930 the decline in business was 
so rapid and progressed so steadily that the usual seasonal increases 
and decreases were almost obliterated. It is also pointed out that 
the decline in employment did not occur suddenly in the State but 
started in September, 1929, and became steadily greater. 

It is brought out that $2,000,000 was spent out of tax funds to 
furnish relief to the unemployed of Wisconsin during 1930. The 
cost of relief per family per month is quoted and shows considerable 
variation. 


Average cost to relief agency to furnish food and milk to a family of five persons for 
one month during the winter of 1930-31 


City relief agency where commissioner gives an order for a definite amount 
of money to the family but where no discounts from the grocer are 
Rs ii tnc idle bullae wien doutons <huecemin ejektmnat $38. 00 


a 


Mont, iy 25 Lescohier and Florence Peterson, published by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
ison, 1931, 
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Private agency which is supported by city funds where an order for spe- 
cific groceries is given to family and agency has bargained with grocers 
for discount. __....--.- Seg A SIG egal ey LI LI gage, es « elds eR jn oe 

City agency which buys in carload lots and makes up baskets each week _ 

County agency which buys in carload lots and makes up baskets each 
WO ike nde Si 43:0 emo dis > 4ils Oe Stn hw hele cet adi d ob aes 


Made-work programs were inaugurated in many cities and coun ties 
during the winter of 1930-31, and expanded public-works programs 
were of considerable importance in furnishing work to persons who 
might otherwise have remained unemployed. 

In touching upon the contribution that management has made 
toward reducing unemployment, and may still make, the various 
phases of stabilization are discussed. It is suggested that manage. 
ment plan and budget work, manufacture to stock, standardize and FB jon 
diversify products, and take such other action as may be possible to HBF" 
give greater employment. Apri 















Rees TIMES. 
Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
January, 1930, to the latest available date. 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 












































Australia Austria Belgium Canada 
Augus 
Sad - ; Septel 
Ss ry : 24s ade- 1onists 
pen om von gg Compul-| Unemployment insurance societies yj tea od Le 
sory in 
Date (end of month) reece, 
sr Wholly unem- | Partially unem- 
l i ployed ployed 
ploy ed 
Number Per in Tre- ————| Number) Per cent 
cent | ceipt of in a | 
e vv e 
benefit |Number} jont | Number} cont 
1930 
OIG oe ch Teg Seeecoee 273, 197 22, 542 3.5 25, 782 4.0 22, 795 | 
I , Re Re. 284, 543 16, 085 2.6 31, 222 4.9 24, 175 | 
J EAS Eee ae 63, 144 14. 6 | 239, 094 14, 030 2.2 28, 469 4.5 22, 912 
TS Ete acae. See Sa: Sa 192, 477 13, 715 2.2 36, 605 5.8 18, 581 
Al dl 9c ar a pif me Serre _.| 162, 678 12, 119 1.9 38, 761 6.1 20, 424 
es i ot 80, 595 18.5 | 150, 075 12, 226 1.9 41, 336 6.5 | 21, 380 
i SS Sears: RR Sere: 153, 188 | 15, 302 2.4 48, 580 ae 18, 473 
(SP TE Ess SS ea) =) SB 156, 145 17, 747 2.8 51, 649 8.2 | 3 18, 232 
September_.._......-- 90,379 | 20.5 | 163,894 | 23, 693 3.8 61, 623 9.9 | 3 19, 356 
IE, © asic eshiatptsloces on gt ede 192,778 | 27,322 4.3 54, 804 8.5 | 4 22, 403 
November...........- Ce ise. 237, 745 38, 973 6.1 76, 043 12. 0 | 3 28, 408 
December ...........- 104, 951 23.4 | 204, 845 63, 585 9.3 117, 167 17.0 | 3 37, 339 | 
1931 
5 RE A Sed Bap + hae 331, 239 | 77, 181 oe! 112, 734 16. 2 | 3 33, 664 | 
February............. () _-.----| 334, 041 81, 750 11,7 121, 906 19.4 | 331,617 
ec tiisetniviidldioinegl 113,614 | 25.8 | 304,084 81, 305 11.3 125, 972 @7.7 | * 32, 300 
initia actcdamhdcee . Fy SBE ee 246, 845 70, 377 10.0 110, 139 15.6 | § 30, 778 
I Se TR |, ee ees as 208, 852 | 56, 250 7.9 97, 755 13. 8 | 3 32, O86 
ll 118, 424 27.6 | 191,150 | 62, 642 8.9 101, 616 14. 4 | 2 32, 682 
hi Ca SRSA ES AE Bash TE 194,364 | 64,644 9.1 116, 747 16.3 (*) 
BE vii ini wee «cesloainmbhhhagedc da 196, 321 70, 893 9.9 120, 669 16.8 (2) 
i A RED, SAP Noa wee: oR iieleten, Oe. LP eek ae Stik SE IR ROE Sa, a 











See footnotes at end of table. 


2 The difference in the content of the family’s weekly allowance between thesc two is rather intercstitt 
The food issuance of the Milwaukee County Outdoor Relief Department is based upon a dietary \s orkel 
out by the county dietitian and nprores as a minimum for health by the Home Economics Departme! 
of the University of Wisconsia. the total monthly allowance, $9.02 is for provisions and $9.09 for milk. 
The Kenosha Outdoor Relief Agency averages $3.10 for milk and $14.95 for other provisions. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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— 
Danzig 
Czechoslovakia (Free Denmark Estonia | Finland 
City of) 
Trade-union in- . 
Date (end of month) | surance funds— Ben team nds. | Number 
Number} unemployed in | Number ployment funds N 
. wee. ~ T unemployed unem- | Number 
- Re “7 receipt of benefit | of unem- ployed | of unem- 
me ployed __|remaining} ployed 
register | registered on live |registered 
. | Per | 7 register 
Number} | Number | Per cent 
| cent 
a ee ae & eee =n 
| 
abet | 73, 891 39, 199 | 3. 6 19, 282 55, 876 20. 3 5, 608 12, 696 
February -...--.---- 86, 156 40, 550 3.6 21, 153 59, 363 21.0 4, 580 11, 545 
RS te 88, 005 45, 567 4.0 20, 376 47, 109 15. 6 3, 575 10, 062 
all... -.dddebb 79,721 | 42, 664 3.7 | 18,371 33, 471 11.8 2, 227 7, 274 
ee. che 77, 069 41, 098 3.8 16, 232 27, 966 9.4 2, 065 4, 666 
pes 1% ee ae! 73, 464 37, 853 3.4 14, 975 24, 807 8.7 910 3, 553 
Buds 77, 309 46, 800 4.1 15, 330 26, 200 9.3 762 4, 026 
See 88, 005 52, 694 4.7 15, 687 26, 232 9.0 1, 039 5, 288 
September Te eked 104, 534 | 57, 542 5.3 16, 073 27, 700 9.0 1, 414 7, 157 
we eS 122, 379 61, 213 5.5 17, 307 32, 880 11.4 3, 282 10, 279 
November. .....-..-- 155, 203 65, 904 5.9 20, 272 44, 200 15.3 5, 675 10, 740 
December......-.--- 239, 564 93, 476 8.3 24, 429 71, 100 24.6 6, 163 9, 336 
Ny ee se Sa 313, 511 104, 580 9.5 27, 081 70, 961 24.4 5, 364 11, 706 
February . es 343, 972 117, 450 10.0 28, 192 73, 427 25. 6 4, 070 11, 557 
icin 339, 505 119, 350 10.0 27, 070 67, 725 23. 6 2, 765 11, 491 
ee. ees 296, 756 107, 238 8.9 24, 186 45, 698 15.9 2, 424 12, 663 
nin ddetls aa Se 249, 686 93, 941 7.6 20, 686 37, 856 13. 1 1, 368 7, 342 
TE, a Se 220, 038 82, 534 6.6 19, 855 34, 030 11.6 931 6, 320 
6 ae 209, 233 82, 734 6.7 20, 420 36, 369 12.4 634 6, 7 
EE 214, 520 : eA = | eee ee 933 9, 160 
a eS eae eed eee ee Er Re Eee Ok | PS Ree Serene: See 
| France Germany 
Trade-unionists 
Date (end of month) Number Number of 
of unem- ‘ Wholly - | Partially -|lN 
‘loved unem olly unem artially unem Number 
R. ronal ployed ployed ployed unem- 
| eceipt) registered . 
of benefit | T® - _ployed 
in receipt 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent} of benefit 
1930 
OS Cn 1, 484 3, 217, 608 | 1, 004, 787 22.0 501, 950 11.0 2, 482, 648 
1, 683 3, 365, 811 | 1, 076, 441 23.5 593, 380 13. 0 2, 655, 723 
Lost = Se ae a 1, 630 3, 040, 797 995, 972 21.7 576, 153 12. 6 2, 347, 102 
ei ee niin on Sm L 203 2, 786, 912 926, 831 20. 3 553, 098 12. 1 2. 081, 068 
St EE oe 859 2, 634, 718 895, 542 19. 5 552, 318 12.0 l, 889, 240 
oS ee eee 1,019 2, 640, 681 896, 465 19.6 | 578, 116 12. 6 l, 834, 662 
ee OS Ee eee 856 2, 765, 258 930, 777 20. 5 631, 903 13.9 1, 900, 961 
i Gkthuse>aoedd 964 2, 883, 000 984, 384 21.7 670, 466 14.8 1, 947, 811 
2S.) Te 988 3, 004, 000 | 1, 011, 820 22. 5 677, 627 15. 1 1, 965, 348 
Ee See ee J 1, 663 3, 252, 000 | 1, 061, 570 23. 6 693, 379 15. 4 2) 071, 730 
es A I a 4, 893 3, 683, 000 | 1, 167, 930 26. 0 721, 658 16. 1 2, 353, 980 
OS Se 11,952 | 4,384, 000 (2) 31.7 (2) 16.9 2, 822, 598 
1931 
itn bhnan«onese 28, 536 | 4, 887, 000 (2) 34. 2 (2) 19. 2 3, 364, 770 
Ele iscnteensnsnannonesioes 40,766 | 4, 972, 000 (2) 34. 5 (2) 19.5 3, 496, 979 
BS Ea 50,815 | 4, 756, 000 (2) 33. 6 (2) 18.9 3, 240, 523 
ET ll Sy a 49,958 | 4, 358, 000 (2) 31.2 (2) 18. 0 2, 789, 627 
2. aa 41,339 | 4, 053, 000 (2) 29.9 (2) 17.4 2, 507, 732 
a 36, 237 | 3, 954, 000 (2) 29. 7 (2) 17.7 2, 353, 657 
aR Se 35, 916 | 3, 976, 000 (2) 31.0 (2) 19. 1 2, 231, 513 
‘4 Ea 37,673 | 4, 215, 000 (?) 33, 6 (?) 21.4 2, 376, 589 
eee 4 FR SF) EE Ee he SOE SS See oe Semen tery 





























See fetimates at ind of table. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 







































































Great Britain and Northern Ireland — Hungary 
7 ty Trade-unionists un- 
Compulsory insurance employed 
Number 
Date (end of month) of persons = 
Wholly unem- Tomporary stop- | registered Social-demo- 
ployed pages with em- | Chris- crati 
PR Sa Dh ployment tian 
exchanges (Buda- — 
Number | Per cent} Number | Per cent pest) —_— | Per 
r cent 
1930 
PERE Se - 1, 183, 974 9.8 | 336,474 2.8 | 1,491, 519 1,161 | 21, 533 14,5 
*, BSE: 1, 211, 262 10.0 | 371, 840 3.1 | 1, 539, 265 1,120 | 21,309 14,8 
March Svededébbeiense haunt 1, 284, 231 10. 6 409, 785 3.4 1, 677,473 983 21, 016 14.8 
ES ae 1, 309, 014 10.8 | 451, 506 3.8 | 1, 698, 386 906 | 20, 139 13.7 
| RE Sees Ts 1, 339, 595 11.1 516, 308 4.2 1,770,051 875 19, 875 | 13.8 
SD «<2 Beit ose 1,341,818} 11.1 | 569,931 4.7 | 1,890, 575 829| 18,960) 139 
. (BRT Tae 1, 405, 981 11.6 | 664, 107 5.5 | 2,011, 467 920 19, 081 | 13.9 
PS ae ...| 1, 500, 990 12.4 | 618, 658 5.1 | 2, 089, 702 847 | 21,013 | 14.5 
September -__........._-- 1, 579, 708 13.1 | 608, 692 5.0 | 2,114, 955 874 | 22, 252 16.0 
en ebitkencwooeen dt 1, 725, 731 13.9 | 593, 223 4.8 | 2, 200, 413 999 | 22,914 16.7 
November. .-.___........- 1, 836, 280 14.8 | 532, 518 4.3 | 2,274, 338 975 | 23,333 17.9 
_ Ses: 1, 853, 575 14.9 | 646, 205 5.3 | 2,392, 738 935 | 24, 648 17.9 
1931 
ee ET Sa 2, 044, 209 16.5 | 618, 633 5.0 | 2,613, 749 953 | 26,191 19.1 
|, SPR 2, 073, 578 16.7 | 623, 844 5.0 | 2,627, 559 965 | 27, 089 19.8 
M arch Ee CR Re 2, 052, 826 16.5 | 612,821 5.0 | 2,581, 030 996 | 27,092 2) 
/ Ee Se 2, 027, 896 16.3 | 564, 884 4.6 | 2, 531, 674 1,042 | 27,129 (2) 
RRR Te 2, 019, 533 16.3 | 558, 383 ete 8 5 ee ee 
| REST Se eS 2, 037, 480 16.4 | 669,315 yy... | § eee ee 
Es TR: ee Fl 16.7 | 732, 583 fp |e Ss 
is ee 2, 142, 821 7.3 | 670,342 (Sas §§ | Se ee 
September... _.-......-.- 2, 217, 080 17.9 | 663, 466 5.3 | 2,879, 466 | sais Sera 
| 
Irish Free State | Italy Latvia | Netherlands New Zealand 
Compulsory in- | Number of un- Unemployment | prade-unionists 
surance—unem- | employed regis- | Number insurance socie- =aamanioved 
Date (end of ployed tered unem- | ties—unemployed ant 
month) ployed 
pes | eee 
Wholly | a | “Ng on ; 
* Per tially live Per : Per 
Number cont eon unem- | register Number cent Number - 
ploy ployed 
1930 
pg RS & 31,592 | 11.1} 466,231 | 23, 185 9, 263 56, 535 13. 9 (4) all 
February_.......-- ee a 456,628 | 26, 674 8, 825 50, 957 12.5 4, 348 8.5 
Rehan cadmas | ee Fee: 385, 432 | 28, 026 6, 494 34, 996 8.6 (?) in 
tri cr weeeba tion 26, 027 9.2 | 372,236 | 24, 305 3, 683 28, 421 6.9 (?) otal 
DT teshtestntnaciéetine A Io 367,183 | 22, 825 1, 421 26, 211 6.3 5, 884 10.9 
eh A RA epee Boat: 322, 21, 887 779 23, 678 5.5 (?) oie 
FMEA“? 23, 393 8.2 | 342,061 | 24, 209 607 29, 075 6.7 (?) - 
A NR ee OF... 4, aa8 375, 548 | 24, 056 573 32, 755 7.6 7, 197 13.5 
September... _---- . ee Sees: 22, 734 1, 470 35, 532 8.2 f wa 
RAs 20,775 | (%) 446,496 | 19, 081 6, 058 41, 088 9. 6 ws 
November....._.-- 22,990 | (%) 356 | 22,125 8, 608 46, 807 11.8 8, 119 15.5 
December. ......-- 25,622 | (%) 642,169 | 21,788 | 10,022 72, 191 16. 5 (?) - 
1931 
ME «cdi ctin noe 26,167 | () 722,612 | 27,924 9,207 | 103,728 23. 4 e 
February.--...-.-.-- 28, 681 (2) 765, 325 | 27,110 8, 303 99, 753 22. 2 ( 
) RAE 26,825 | (?) 707, 486 | 27, 545 8, 450 80, 525 17.7 | 529, 434 | 
a et dill cso Rind tb th 25,413 | () 670, 353 | 28, 780 6, 390 $8, 860 14.3 | 537, 598 
TN scitiain nscbaineee 23,970; () 635, 183 | 26, 059 1, 871 60, 189 12.2} 536, 921 
| SEG eee 23,016 | (%) 573, 593 | 24, 206 1, 584 59, 573 11.7 | 5 42, 523 
Si ciialy esinnithinning-n 21,427 | (%) 637,531 | 25, 821 2, 169 69, 026 13.3 | 5 46, 359 |- 
fA ERE SE: 21,647} (%) 693,273 | 30,636 ......... 4 65, 952 14.8 | § 48, 306 
pn ae Ee etl. ee oe 747, 764 ee Se er ee anne BEE ioe 
= 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 




































































———— 
Norway Poland Rumania 
Industrial workers 
Number | Number 
Trade-unionists Extractive and 
Date (end of | (10 unions) un- nauyed ioved manufacturing ha wo are iat 
month) employed } P . industries— tiall ag ployed 
. wholly unem- y Unem- i 
ing on | with em- loyed ployed remaining 
live ployment P on live 
Per one — Per Per a 
Number | cont Number | cont Number cant 
1930 
mah « nseutinliane 7,786 | 190)| 22,549) 241,974] 219,333 | 24.3 108,812] 24.8 12, 622 
February.-------- 7, 851 18.9 22, 974 274,708 | 251,627 | 27.5 120,058 | 28.4 15, 588 
Mareh....-.------ 7,503 | 17.8 22, 533 289,469 | 265,135 | 28.7) 120,844/ 248.9 13, 045 
April. . ..-seceenee 6,701 | 15.8 | 19,829) 271,225 | 246,670) 27.0| 113,504) 26.9 13, 412 
af. . - - -cceesses 5, 239| 12.2 16, 376 224,914 | 201,116 | 230) 104,469)| 24.2 25, 096 
M06. . .. -namieucie 4,700 | 10.8 13, 939 204, 982 | 182,600 | 21.6 94,375 | 22.2 22, 960 
Joly--.----<<<<0-- 4, 723 10.8 11, 997 193, 687 170, 665 | 20.5 70,597 | 17.0 23, 236 
nT Te 5,897 | 13.4 | 12,923] 173,627] 150,650| 18.3| 74,289] 17.1 24, 209 
Septem ber.....--- 7,010 15.7 17, 053 170, 467 146,642 | 17.8 74, 285 16.5 39, 110 
OEP. .cankscos 8, 031 18.0 20, 363 165, 154 | 141,422) 17.5 91,854 | 14.8 36, 147 
Novermber........ 9,396 | 21.4 24, 544 209, 912 Cr: Bawstd 106,835 | 23.6 42, 689 
December. .....-- 11,265 | 25.5 27, 157 299, 797 aS “SARE 95,637 | 23.1 36, 212 
1931 
January .....-.--- 11,692 | 26.3 | 28,506] 340,718 it .;. \ieaniaals 82,717 | 23.8 38, 804 
February-..--.--- aa ee 29, 107 9 eee ee 92, 27.1 43, 270 
a are 11,213 | 249 29, 095 OS A CIPS Se rerettes & Stree. 48, 226 
Agth. ...cosescoue ©). Rieecss 28, 477 OF, een Seeees yee ver Se areren 41, 519 
May - RS 25, 206 313, 104 Se ee eee 33, 484 
PERO... -ncehineesssncncccoccsfenven se 22, 736 4 5 ON ES es eens 28, 098 
Jdly. ..-ncceosecncfo..-.s--celsousees 20, 869 FFI os dois ceschstocnccfevesiccccofesecsee 29, 250 
August .....- sewoncleon- Se eee ee ee ee ee ee ee — 
Saar Ter- 
ritory Sweden Switzerland Hons 
— Unemployment funds one 
umber | Trade-unionists —— 
Date (end of month) —_— unemployed Wholly unem- | Partially unem- |. mber 
ployed ployed ployed of unem- 
Per Per Per | Ployed 
Number cunt Number cout Number cent (registered 
1930 
pg ee Sees ee 11, 307 45, 636 14.2 10, 523 4.4 10, 710 4.4 8, 508 
PO ine cokecnsceecas 11, 949 45, 460 13. 2 9, 971 4.1 11, 445 4.7 9, 437 
MiG tin cecissecanhas 8, 882 42, 278 12.5 7, 882 2.6 12, 642 4.2 9, 739 
Aatth.... snthcientterénins 7, 522 38, 347 11.1 5, 203 2.1 12, 755 5.3 12, 052 
ES eee 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 5, 356 2.2 13, 129 5.4 8, 704 
SU iteetawedcinae 6, 330 28, 956 8.1 5, 368 1.7 17, 688 5.7 6, 991 
} PERE 7, 095 27, 170 7.8 4, 751 1.9 15, 112 6. 2 7, 236 
BOs one Fc acdcnsadse 7, 009 28, 539 8.1 5, 703 2.3 19, 441 7.9 6, 111 
September. ..........-..-- 7, 527 34, 963 9.8 7, 702 2.5 26, 111 8.3 5, 973 
ee 9, 013 43, 927 12.2 7, 399 3.0 23, 309 9.4 6, 609 
November. ............... 12, 110 57, 070 15.3 11, 666 4.7 25, 793 10.5 7, 219 
a 15, 245 86, 042 22.9 21, 400 6.6 33, 483 10.4 9, 989 
1931 
ee eee eee 18, 921 69, 437 19.8 20, 551 8.3 30, 977 12.5 11, 903 
Ce ae 20, 139 66, 923 18.4 20, 081 7.9 30, 879 12.2 14, 424 
| Ye 18, 292 72, 944 19.3 18, 991 5.4 41, 880 12.4 12, 029 
[Reh Se er ere 18, 102 64, 534 17.5 10, 389 4.0 27, 726 10. 6 11, 391 
RR AE ee 14, 886 49, 807 13. 2 9, 174 3.5 26, 058 9.9 929 
SOD: Me cgicennesn<= 15, 413 45, 839 12.1 12, 577 3.6 34, 266 9.7 4, 431 
ee, | i Saar 17, 685 46, 180 12.4 12, 200 3.3 39, 000 11.3 6, 672 
ini a nietneins 205 | 48, 590 12.7 9, 754 a. 7, 466 





























! Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—Statis- 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; German y—Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland—Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; 
Poland—Wiedomosci Stat ne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maan 4 
8weden—Sociala Meddelen Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland Monthiy 
Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; Belgium— 
Revue du ‘Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. S. Department of Commerce— 
Ommaney Sepertay and U.S. Consular Reports. 

0 ; 

‘Computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics from official report covering membership of unions reporting 
and per cent of unemployment. 

‘ Provisional figure. 

‘New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. Includes not 
only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
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New Law to Improve Unemployment Situation in Canada 


HE Canadian unemployment and farm relief act, 1931, which 
is to expire on March 1, 1932, confers certain powers upon the 
governor in council, in view of the serious unemployment and distres 
existing in many parts of the country and the partial failure o/ th, 
wheat crop of western Canada, which has increased the prevailing 
adverse economic conditions.!. This act declares that ‘‘there may }, 
paid out of the consolidated revenue fund such moneys as the gu yer. 
nor in council may deem expedient to expend for relieving distress, 
providing employment, and maintaining within the competence o/ 
Parliament, peace, order, and good government throughout Canada.” 
Without placing any restrictions on the generality of the terns of 
that part of the act just quoted and notwithstanding the provisions o 
any law or statute, the governor in council may— 

(a) Provide for the construction, extension, or improvement of publie works, 
buildings, undertakings, railways, highways, subways, bridges, and canals, 
harbors and wharves, and any other works and undertakings of any nature or 
kind whatsoever; 

(b) Assist in defraying the cost of the production, sale, and distribution of the 
products of the field, farm, forest, sea, river, and mine; 

(c) Assist Provinces, cities, towns, municipalities, and other bodies or associa- 
tions, by loaning moneys thereto or guaranteeing repayment of moneys thereby, 
or in such other manner as may be deemed necessary or advisable; 

(d) Take all such other measures as may be deemed necessary or advisable for 
carrying out the provisions of this act; * * * 

The law also fully empowers the governor in council to make all 
such orders and regulations as may be considered necessary or desir- 
able for the relief of distress, for the provision of employment, and, 
within the competence of Parliament, for the maintenance of peace 
and order throughout the Dominion. These orders and regulations 
‘“‘shall have the force of law and shall be enforced in such manner and 
by such court officers and authorities as the governor in council 
may prescribe.”” Penalties may be imposed for the violation of such 
orders and regulations. The penalty, however, must not exceed a 
fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for a term of more than 3 years, or 
both fine and imprisonment. 

Within 15 days after the expiration of this law a report shall be 
submitted to Parliament containing a complete and correct statement 
of the moneys expended under the act and the purposes to which such 
moneys have been applied. 

The Minister of Labor is the administrator of the act and the regula- 
tions thereunder. Among these regulations are the following: 


The minister may enter into an agreement with the government of any Province 
for the payment through the Province to the municipality of such proportion of 
the expenditures of any municipality within the said Province for direct relief as 
may be agreed upon between the municipality and the Province and approved b) 
the minister. 

The minister may enter into an agreement with the government of any Province 
for the payment to such Province of such proportion of the expenditures of the 
said Province for direct relief where no municipal government exists as may }¢ 
agreed upon between the said Province and the minister. 

The minister may enter into an agreement with the government of any Province 
in which any municipality is situated for the payment through the Province to 
such municipality of a proportion of the cost of such municipal works and uner- 
takings as may be carried out, pursuant to the agreement to provide work for 
the unemployed. 


1 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, August, 1931, pp. 901-004. 
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The minister may enter into an agreement with the government of any Province 
for the carrying on by such provincial government of public works, improvements, 
and other undertakings that will assist in providing suitable work for the unem- 
ployed, the cost of such public works and improvements to be borne by the 
provincial and Dominion Governments in such proportion as may be agreed upon. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS—-UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


It is pointed out in section 8 of the act that the relief measures under 
the general regulations for such act will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the equitable distribution of job opportunities and the 
payment of reasonable wage rates. In view of this fact, the Federal 


' Government stipulates that a maximum working-day of 8 hours shall 


prevail on undertakings and works carried on under the provisions 
of the law, unless the Minister of Labor previously agrees to a modi- 
fication of such requirements. Wage rates may be fixed by the 
provincial or municipal authorities, provided these rates be reason- 
able and fair and not above the rates which the Federal Government 
requires for the character or class of work in the district; and, if 
available, only materials and goods of Canadian production or manu- 
facture may be used. Only bona fide Canadian construction firms 
established and operating in the Dominion before January 1, 1931, are 
eligible for contracts. Furthermore, a provision must be included in 
all agreements with provincial and municipal authorities that all 
persons employed on the undertakings or works referred to in the 
regulations shall be residents of Canada. 


—__————<9 +00 ___ 
Registration of Unemployed in Canada, September 1, 1931 


URING the summer of 1931 the provincial governments of 

Canada conducted surveys of the unemployment situation in 
their respective jurisdictions. The following table shows the num- 
ber of persons registered as unemployed in various Provinces as of 
September 1 of this year: ' 


NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED REGISTERED IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1, 1931, BY SEX 























Unemployed 
Province | Men | ; ; 
Women | N° as aed Total 
Married Single | 
Prince Edward Island- chee PR 3 OTEK S | we 1, 500 
Nova Scotia 4........___. Oe eh eR oP ae ERE Ss Ae 3 18, 000 
New Brunswick __-__- (he MAE Rtas ot prt eR eee OE a eh TEM Eto Tl 7, 858 
eer et ge) et a ae ois eS yre © Pees ee" Pee iegs 100, 000 
Ce eee 71, 500 NS ae eee bree i 130, 000 
Manitoba_....._.__. biel bsteadd 26, 486 10, 248 4, 755 450 41, 939 
Saskatchewan ¢.____. eR Ea ee RN RRR OP RL. be eae © Tete Te Sage ee Lee 26, 094 
ApGaa ree abe ee 9, 220 8 Sagat RSE, OD 15, 450 
GPL Peet. eae ek eee See ket eS ae 38, 880 
A re. mM NM Siee des. SEE a eee ee hittioss ad 379, 721 




















* Figures are estimated as no registration was held. 


’ Ontario reports the probable number in real need of employment to be a proximately 70,000. 


c Including 8,237 married men, 4, 851 single men, and 764 women registered in cities. 
¢ The figures for this Province include 5,940 transients and 6,745 aliens. 


‘ Labor Gazette, Ottawa, Septefnber, 1931, p. 1005. 
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Revision of Expenditure on Unemployment Insurance and 
Unemployment Grants in Great Britain 


N SEPTEMBER 11, 1931, Mr. Snowden placed before the 

House of Commons a “‘white paper” containing the details of 
his economy budget. Its terms are given in the Manchester G jar. 
dian of that date, and the parts relating to unemployment insurance 
and grants are summarized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for 
September, 1931. The changes in the unemployment insurance 
system were to become effective October 1, 1931, and were based on 
the assumption that for the year 1932-33 there would be an average 
of 3,000,000 unemployed on the live register. 


Reduced Rates of Benefit 


Tue rates of weekly benefit, except for dependent children, are to 
be reduced by 10 per cent, calculated to the nearest 3d. (6 cents), 
The changes this will make are as follows: 


Present rate New rate 

a ¢ m7) a # 
SRA EST SARE SER TIRS ae Sg 17 0 ($4.14) 15 3 ($3.71) amo 
Reema eer aa, a ei Re iit 15 0O ($3.65) 13 6 ($3.28) 3()0) 
i I 3 oe econ ny oe 9 O ($2.19) 8 O ($1.95) ; 
Child dependent-__...............-- 2 0 ($0.49) 2 O ($0.49) 
|" NEE a apa 14 0 ($3.41) 12 6 ($3.04) e |i 
pS A LETTER 12 0 ($2.92) 10 9 ($2.62) Bnet 
ERRORS 9 0 ($2.19) 8 0 ($1.95) os 
eS SSE Se eer 7 6($1.83) 6 9 ($1.64) we 
RE i. ctiedine a anc cals 6 0 ($1.46) 5. 6 ($1.34) Be 193: 
ATT ANT 5 0 ($1.22) 4 6 ($1.10) Bo 

It is estimated that the saving from this change will amount to J !te 


£12,800,000 ($62,291,200) for the year. 


Increase in Contributions 


Emp.oyers, employed workers, and the Government are to con- 
tinue to contribute equally on behalf of each employed worker, but 
the rate of weekly contribution from each is increased to the follow- 
ing amounts: Men, 10d. (20 cents); women and young men, 9d. 
(18 cents); young women, 8d. (16 cents); boys, 5d. (10 cents); girls, 


4\%d. (9 cents). 
Limitation of Benefit Period 


Ir 1s proposed to make a sharp cleavage between insurance benetits 
and transitional benefits. The former are limited to 26 weeks in one 
year, after which the applicant will have to qualify by a period of 
contributions before he can again draw insurance benefits. If he is 
unable to secure employment and make the contributions, he may 
apply for transitional benefits; that is, he may still be eligible for 
benefits but will be transferred to the transitional class. 


Needs Test for Transitional Payments 


Ir 1s proposed to apply a needs test to those whose insurance rights have 
expired, i. e., to —— now drawing transitional benefit, and to those coming 
on to transitional payments in future, including those who do so because they 
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ave reached the 26 weeks’ limit of insurance benefit. They may, however, 
ontinue to receive assistance in cash up to the same rates as under the insurance 
cheme if they show that they are in need of it. The procedure contemplated 
4; that, when unemployed persons come to the end of their insurance benefit and 
jesire to claim further payment, they will attend at the unemployment exchange 
9 prove unemployment and satisfaction of other conditions, as at present. 
he exchange will then request the public assistance authority to assess their 
eed and to determine the amount payable (not exceeding the ordinary benefit) 
»nd such determination will be final. The amount so determined will be paid 
py the employment exchange, and the payment will be charged on the exchequer. 


It is estimated that between the reluctance of people to submit to 
he investigation of the public assistance authorities and the stricter 
tandards by which they will measure need, approximately £10,000,- 

"000 ($48,665,000) will be saved by this change. 


Cessation of Borrowings 


Tuer is to be no borrowing on behalf of the fund beyond the 
“present statutory limit. Whatever amount hereafter may he neces- 
‘sary to balance the accounts of the unemployment fund is to be 
“furnished in the form of grants from current revenue. The estimated 
‘amount of this grant for the year 1932-33 is £22,200,000 ($108,036,- 
300). 
r Estimated Savings 

_ Ir rue scheme had continued to be administered according to the 
methods in force at the time the ‘‘white paper”’ was presented, with 
“an average live register of 3,000,000 unemployed during the year 
| 1932-33, the expenditure would have been: 





B Benefit at existing rates__.__.__.___-.-------- £130, 500, 000 ($635, 078, 250) 
F Interest on debt of £115,000,000_____-_--_-_-- 5, 700,000 (27, 739, 050) 
Ae ber 5.6 ede dentdncnccaduWes 7,100,000 (34, 552, 150) 
| at RCS Saar a aia Sere 143, 300,000 (697, 369, 450) 


Toward this amount employers and employed persons would have 


F contributed £28,500,000 ($138,675,250), leaving a sum of £114,800,000 


_ ($558,674,200) to be provided by the exchequer. 

_ Thesavings to be effected under the new plan, including those from 
the removal of anomalies under the act of 1931, will reduce this sum 
_ by the following amounts: 





' Removal of anomalies under act of 1931-------- £3, 000,000 ($14, 599, 500) 
> Needs test of transitional payments- ~~ _-----_-- 10, 000,000 (48, 665, 000) 
¥ Reduction in rates of benefit...............---- 12, 800,000 (62, 291, 200) 
: re eee ud) agit ss ie 25, 800, 000 (125, 555, 700) 


In addition, the increase in the contributions of the employers 


' and employed persons will amount to £10,000,000 ($48,665,000), 
leaving as a charge on the exchequer, after economies, £79,000,000 
© ($384,453,500). - 


his will be made up of the Government’s contri- 
butions for each employed worker, amounting to £19,300,000 


” ($93,923,450); grant required to balance the fund for the year, 
» £22,200,000 ($108,036,300), and transitional payments, £37,500,000 
) ($182,493,750). 


| The difference between this £79,000,000 and the £114,800,000 
which the Government would have expected to provide under the 
old system is £35,800,000 ($174,220,700), which represents the saving 


’ to the exchequer under the new plan. 
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Policy in Regard to Unemployment Grants sub 
me! 





























THESE grants have been made by the General Government 01) th out 
recommendation of the unemployment grants committee, to help por 
local authorities carry through schemes which they would otherwise ap] 
have felt unable to undertake, but which are desirable in themse|lye $101 
and which would aid in reducing unemployment. It has been decided ; 
that in general no grants shall be made in respect of applications ern 
received later than June 30, 1931, though in exceptional cases of 
applications of a later date, provided the work is to begin before 
December 31, 1931, may be entertained. tral 

There are at present approximately 1,000 applications outstanding, of 4) - 
estimated value of about £14,000,000 [$68,131,000]. The rates of grant are }yeing 


° ° elm 
reduced, and, except in regard to schemes for which a grant has already heey fail 


definitely promised, the revised rates will in no case exceed 25 per cent of the cos 


of the scheme. It is anticipated on this basis that only schemes of the highes 


economic value will be proceeded with. No further grants will be recommended dis 
by the committee for road or bridge improvement schemes. het 

The estimated saving to the exchequer under this head during the financial] , 
year 1932-33 is £500,000 [$2,433,250]. 2, 


1,1 
so 

m 
Ca 
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English Unemployment Insurance ‘‘Anomalies’’ Act 


EFORE adjourning in August, the English Parliament. passed 

the so-called ‘‘anomalies act,’ dealing with some of the condi- 
tions which the royal commission in its preliminary report had _pre- 
ferred to call anomalies rather than abuses. (See Labor Review. 
August, 1931, p. 23.) The principal purpose of the act, as summar- 
ized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for August, 1931, is to make it 
possible to prevent these anomalies without interfering with the 
proper working of the scheme. 


Sal 


The anomalies in question affect four classes of workers, viz: (1) Persons 
who habitually work less than a full week, but by the practice of the trade receive 
earnings or similar payments of an amount greater than the normal full week's 
earnings in the same occupation and district; (2) seasonal workers; (3) persons 
who normally work not more than two days a week, either because their occ\pa- 
tion is one in which their services are not normally required for more than two 
days, or because of personal circumstances; and (4) married women who have 
had less insurable employment since marriage, or in any prescribed period sub- 
sequent to marriage, than may be prescribed by regulations. The act directs 
the Minister of Labor, after consultation with an advisory committee constit ited 
for the purpose and containing representatives of employers and of workers, to 
make regulations applying special provisions to the classes in question. 


The advisory committee is to consist of a chairman and eight 
members, three of whom are to be appointed after consultation wit! 
the Trades Union Congress, and three after consultation with the 
National Federation of Employers’ Organizations, while one is to 
represent especially the Treasury. 





English Study of Fersons Disallowed Unemployment Benefit 


S PART of the recent study of the English unemployment 
. insurance system made by the royal commission (see Lalor 
Review, August, 1931, p. 20), an inquiry was undertaken into the 
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subsequent circumstances of persons whose claims for unemploy- 
ment benefit were disallowed. To what extent did they apply for 
outdoor relief? If they did not so apply, how did they obtain sup- 
port? The results of this study have recently been published as an 
appendix to the minutes of evidence given before the royal commis- 
sion. 

The inquiry was made in London, Southampton, and eight north- 
ern industrial districts, and related only to those disqualified on one 
of the five grounds following: 

(1) Failure to satisfy the qualifying contribution conditions for ordinary or 
transitional benefit; (2) failure to satisfy the condition for transitional benefit, 
that the claimant is normally insurable and will normally seek to obtain a liveli- 
hood by means of insurable employment (transitional condition (b)); (3) leaving 


employment voluntarily without just cause; (4) discharge for misconduct; (5) 
failure or refusal to apply for or accept suitable employment. 


These five causes usually account for about four-fifths of the total 
disallowances. Of a total of 8,558 disallowances on these grounds 
between February 2 and March 31, 1931, in the districts covered, 
29354 were taken for study. These were divided as follows: Men, 
1,120; women, 1,072; juveniles, 162. The study was made in April, 
so that ‘‘the period of time investigated varied between 1 and 13 or 
more weeks after disallowance, and in as many as four-fifths of the 
cases the period was at least six weeks.” 

The following table shows the proportion of the persons in the 
sample studied who were disallowed on each of the five grounds 
specified above: 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF DISALLOWANCES FOR EACH CAUSE, BY SEX OF 
CLAIMANT 



































| Single 
Ground of disallowance Men a ty eat — Total 

| widows 
Contributions condition not satisfied. _._._.____- | 4.1 0.8 1.0 21.6 | 3.9 
Transitional condition (6) not satisfied__________- 58. 0 67.8 | ys 2 eee SESE 49. 0 
Leaving voluntarily - ._-- ae a ’ 18. 0 18.0 | 30. 5 34. 6 22. 2 
FESTA os ae sidmecaib eda lees Pe 16. 4 1.4 8.6 31.5 12.3 
Failure or refusal to apply for or accept suitable em- | 
Rp aa a 3. 5 | 12.0 | 30.9 12.3 12.6 
Er Sees pa | 100. 0 | 100.0, 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 





It will be seen that insufficiency of contributions and failure to 
satisfy transitional condition (6) account for over half of the disal- 
lowarices, and that the proportion refused on the second ground is 
especially heavy among the men and the married women. It is ex- 
plained that the wording of the second cause may easily give a mis- 
leading impression. 

Their value as a class of workers may, and indeed, must be below the average, 
but neither the transitional beneficiaries as a class nor all those among them who 
fail to satisfy the ‘“‘not normally”’ test are at the bottom of the scale of industrial 
eligibility. Some are men between 18 and 25 who have simpiy had no chance of 
continuous spells of insured work. An unexpectedly large proportion are young 
and virile workers. Others are persons of all ages who have worked on their own 


account or in an excepted occupation (as cleaners or servants in private employ 
or as gardeners). 
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Means of Subsistence Used by the Disallowed 


THE various means of support found by the disallowed are show, | 
in the following table, with the proportion of those who had ree: \irs. 
to each. There was considerable overlapping, as one person might P- 
during the period covered, have made use of more than one means | © 















































TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE WITH VARIOUS MEANS OF SUPPORT DURING PERI0)) or om 
DISALLOWANCE 
Singl Married l —T Married l | 
4 Single an Tota anc Married! Tota Juve- 
Means of support men jiwidowed|; men /iwidowed) women | women niles | 
men women 
Employment________________- 33. 1 30.3 31.8 43.9 18.7 32.1 47.5 | 
_  - SS PSL Er 13.1 52. 2 31.9 3. 5 4.4 3.9 1.9 
Other sources: 
ON SCE Seer e Pe ee eee 4.3 Th es nnnn =~ =-[onnes----|---------| 
Beene be WOEe........]..-.....- plage: Aga --|---------| 62. 7 ty ee 
Wife in benefit.._-------|------ 8 | a SSB Ps tae Sh Oy ki thiic.. | 
Husband in benefit _ ____- Rae, [Soe er Ogee ne: lee ee ee 20. 5 OO ei... = 
Se S46... <2—-+<.-.- 65. 7 21. 6 44.3 75. 6 §.7 42.1 94.9 | 
Pi nw wc 2. 8 4.1 | 3.4 1.7 1.0 i es 
Private means---_._-.-__- 4.8 | 9. 0 | 6.8 3.9 1.2 2.6 
Other means._..........-- 8.1 | 8.4 8.2 5.4 3.6 4.6 




















On the average, practically one -person in each three found sone 
work during the period covered; some of them had secured more thar 
one job, but the jobs were in many cases of short duration. 

In the main, the work obtained was low skilled or unskilled, which would widen 
the range of opportunity. What the figures for the men suggest as much as any- 
thing is that, in the scramble for a miscellaneous collection of low-grade joj), 
which goes on continually in the large towns, particularly in distributive centers, 
the disallowed persons get their fair share of work with the rest of the unemployed, 


Only about one in six applied for poor relief, but the proportion 
varied widely in the different groups. Naturally, it is greatest among 
the married men, whose responsibilities are greater than those of any 
other class, and who seem to have a poorer chance of securing emp]oy- 
ment than any others, except the married women. About three- 

uarters of all who resorted to relief received it for only a part of 
their period of disallowance. A study of the different districts seemed 
to show that the degree of poverty, rather than the strictness or |ay- 
ness of the public assistance authorities, determined the extent to 
which recourse would be had to public aid. ‘Where all are poor 
there are no reserves to fall back upon, and relations can not help.” 
Very generally there was a dread of having to apply for public aid. 

Out relief to-day carries no legal stigma, but none the less the investigs ors 
found in the course of their home visits many cases in which privation amounting 
to destitution was being endured rather than apply to the relieving officer. |1- 
deed, it is one of the lessons of this inquiry that, in the minds of the people, there 
is still a sharp distinction between the other social services, whether contributory 
or not, and the goon lan, which is the oldest and most basic of those services. 


The century-old still lingers, even though, in the light of modern conditivns, 
it is unfounded. 


The investigators were struck by the extent to which help from 
relatives and friends came into play. That husbands and wives 
should depend on each other amd juveniles should be looked after by 
their families would be expected, but it was not anticipated tit 
nearly two-thirds of the single men and three-fourths of the sinule 
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women should have received such aid. In many cases the help given 
involved real hardship for the giver. Often the aid came from the 
earnings of a casual worker or from the benefit drawn by some other 
member of the family, which means, of course, that the Nadia was 


: not so much relieved as shared by a larger circie. And relatives were 
not the only ones who helped. 


Nor were the financial sacrifices by any means confined to the family circle. 


4 Even landladies were reported as having come to the rescue; for example, in 
7 Glasgow 12 persons were being fed and housed free in this manner. It seems 
indeed that the reluctance to be associated with poor law affects more than the 


individual concerned and others than those who are legally liable for his support. 
It is felt by the whole circle of which he is a member. Undoubtedly it is this 


* vicarious sense of pride or self-respect which induced many relatives and friends 


| 7 to give support to disallowed persons in their time of need. 


’ 


‘Other means” covered a variety of resources. Some had fixed 


_ pensions or other income; national health insurance benefits during 
‘sickness, and trade-union allowances of various kinds proved a val- 
Suable help to men and women alike. In some cases there were 
"savings which were used. 


The one factor which might have been expected to be more prominent is private 


‘charity. It is, however, noticeable that the investigators came across little 
evidence of such help. 


There is good ground for believing, the report holds, that the con- 


ditions shown by this inquiry are fairly typical, and as such, it has 
~ both dark and bright sides. A considerable number were able to get 
+some work during the period covered, there were some savings, in 
spite of the long-continued depression, and in some cases the income 
~ of the family was large enough for the loss of benefit not to affect 
their standard of comfort. The suffering can not, however, be denied. 


Half the married men in the sample fell into destitution and, generally, the 


‘ other half only subsisted under grave economic difficulties. Relations and friends 
» were a standby for all classes in the sample, but in that case the trouble was not 
_ always banished; it was only spread. Others than the disallowed persons had 


' to make sacrifices and many were encumbered with arrears of rent and debts. 
_ In spite of efforts regular employment either in industry or on relief works was 
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> usually unobtainable. 


The salient feature, however, of the report is that a large number, even a 
majority of the persons who, though unemployed, fell through the meshes of the 
benefit net, still managed to find a living without recourse to any kind of public 
provision. 





Unemployment Relief Work in New Zealand 


HE report of the New Zealand Department of Labor for the 
year ending March 31, 1931, contains a brief account of work 
done under the act of 1930 for the prevention and relief of unem- 


ployment. (See Labor Review, February, 1931, p. 85.) Under the 


terms of this act an unemployment board was created in November, 
whose special function is to provide employment and to give relief 
only when it is impossible to furnish work. The board was given 
wide powers in the matter of promoting primary and secondary in- 
dustries, giving vocational or other training needed to fit the unem- 
ployed for work which might be provided, cooperating with public 
authorities and private individuals to encourage useful undertakings 
which would furnish employment, and the like. For its use an unem- 
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ployment fund was to be raised by means of a tax on all males 24 
years old and upward, and by an annual contribution from the 
Government equal to one-half the year’s expenditure from the find. 

The immediate effect of this law was to bring irto the open the 
amount of unemployment prevailing. On September 22, 1930, the 
total number registered as unemployed at the department? S employ- 
ment offices throughout New Zealand was 6,099. After the passage 
of the act the number increased rapidly until on March 30, 1931, 
there were 38,028 applicants on the registers. 


During the year 30,223 men were placed in employment, 12,586 on Gov erp. 
ment works, 9,245 with local bodies (of whom 3,428 were giv en employmeit at 
Christmas time under the unemployment board’s No. 3 scheme), 7,320 in private 
employment, and 1,072 on temporary work immediately following the Hawke's 
Bay earthquake. In addition, 365 persons were assisted by advances of railw: ay 
fares, while 421 received a cash payment equal to the value of two days’ \ ork, 
there being no opportunity of affording them employment under No. 3 sche me, 
already referred to. There were 68,449 persons dependent on the workers assisted 
toemployment. (Figures for the previous year were: 14,537, Government works: 
4,319, local bodies; 3,034, private employm al, 21 ,890; dependents 
40,086). Of the 38, 028 applicants on March 30, 1931, 24, 941 were w orking under 
the unemployment board’s scheme No. 5, which provides for three weeks’ (out 
of every four weeks) temporary employment up to four days each week, according 
to each man’s circumstances. The men so employed are not regarded as “‘ place- 
ments,” and are not therefore included in the figure 30,223. 





Unemployment has never before reached such proportions in New 
Zealand, the report states. The increase in the number of men revg- 
istered is no doubt partly attributable to the fact that the unemployed 
now consider that it is worth while to do so, but the main reason, it 
is held, ‘‘can be found only in the financial and economic condition of 
the country.” 

The act does not include women in the scope of its benefits, so that 
the figures given above relate only to men. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND BENEFIT 
PLANS 








Work of Employees’ Mutual Benefit Associations 


HE National Conference on Mutual Benejit Associations, which 

was organized in the spring of 1928 by representatives of indus- 
trial and business establishments throughout the country, has re- 
‘cently conducted a study ' of the activities of these associations, the 
results of which have been tabulated and analyzed by the United 
States Public Health Service. The information was collected through 
questionnaires sent to 1,500 firms which were thought to have em- 
ployees’ organizations for sickness insurance. Replies were received 
from 602 companies. Of these, 223 stated that they had no form of 
mutual benefit association; 27 reported that the association had been 
discontinued; 23, that there had never been an association but that 
sickness Insurance was now being purchased by these firms from life 
insurance companies; and 14, that they had relief departments or 
sick-benefit plans operated and financed entirely by the company. 
The information furnished by the remaining 315, therefore, formed 
the basis for this report. 

The possibilities in the mutual benefit association for usefulness 
in the field of preventive medicine has been realized to a certain 
extent in recent years and the primary purpose of the study, there- 
fore, was to ascertain how much has been done for members beyond 
the simple payment of cost benefits in case of sickness. 

Mutual benefit associations are not new. The average age of 
312 associations was 21 years, while 2 per cent of them were estab- 
lished more than 50 years ago. The largest number in any one group 
was found in the 10 to 14 year old group. It is evident, therefore, 
that benefit associations have had a sufficiently long experience to 
have passed the experimental stage. 

The scale of benefits paid by the associations ranged from less than 
$3 per week to $25 and over, while several paid a fraction of the 
wages ranging from one-half to full pay, only two associations, how- 
ever, paying the latter amount. Many associations have more than 
one class of benefit, and the rate of payment to female members is 
frequently less than that paid to males. About one-fourth of the 
benefit classes in the different funds paid less than $7 per week; 


























>) approximately one-half, from $7 to $13; and the remainder, more 





than $13 per week. Benefits of $9 to $11 per week were more fre- 
quent than any other amounts. Few of the associations considered 
the cash benefits adequate when they were less than $5 per week, but 
& majority of those in the different benefit classes paying from $5 
to $13 per week stated that the benefits appeared to be sufficient. 
However, of those replying to the questionnaire and giving their 
title or position, about 67 per cent appeared to belong to the execu- _ 















' United States Public Heaith Service. Public Health Reports, September 4, 1931. A survey of the work 
of employees’ mutual benefit associations, by Dean K. Brundage. 
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tive branch of the company, so that these opinions in general rej)ye- 
sent those of company officers rather than those of the wage earnors. 

The benefit periods also vary widely, ranging from 5 weeks 1, 2 
years for those reporting the maximum period for which benefits are 
paid. The report states that from the wide amount of variation, jy 
the plans it appears that the establishments in working out t)icir 
systems for sickness relief exercised too much individualism and t iat 
a moderate amount of standardization might be advantageous from 
several points of view. 


Suggested Changes in Benefit Scales 


WHILE a majority of those reporting did not favor a change in the 

scale of benefits it appeared from the comments on this point that a 
fairly wide difference between the benefit scale and the wage scale 
was desirable in order to prevent malingering. It was regarded as 
somewhat surprising, in view of the importance apparently attached 
to the question of malingering, that only two companies suggested 
the advisability of payment of part of the cost of hospitalization 
without changing the weekly rate of cash benefits. 
_ The principal changes in benefits proposed related to the amount 
under a single scale of dues and benefits, the amount in proportion to 
wages either as a definite percentage or in classes according to wages, 
the maximum period for which benefits may be paid, and the size of 
the death benefit. 

In regard to the first point, an increase in benefits to about $12 
was favored by the largest number although almost as many com- 
panies suggested an increase to $8 or $10 per week, while a much 
smaller number advocated payment of $15 to $20 per week. 

Many of the companies were in favor of paying benefits in propor- 
tion to wages, either as a definite percentage of the wage or according 
to a classification corresponding to the principal wage groups. Bene- 
fits amounting to two-thirds of wages were fevers by several com- 
panies, and others which preferred benefit classes to a specified 
proportion of wages sethogelk scales extending from $6 or $8 to $20 or 
$24 per week. 

Two companies considered a reduction desirable in the maximum 
period for which benefits are payable, the reductions suggested being 
from 14 to 8 weeks and from 26 to 13 weeks. Four companies were 
in favor of increasing the period but did not recommend any definite 
— As certain cases will always extend beyond the limit of the 

enefit period no matter what it is, one establishment thought that 
special provision should be made for certain long illnesses such as 
tuberculosis, cancer, and major operations. 

Four companies believed that the death benefit should be abolished 
but without giving a reason for this belief. Another company, how- 
ever, recommended that a fixed sum should be established for burial 
costs, as it appeared that there is too large a proportion of the death 
benefit spent for burial purposes. Opinions as to the proper amount 
for the death benefit varied, suggested amounts ranging from $50 to 
$2,000. Two companies regarded the amount of their death benetit 
as too large. In one of these cases it amounted in case of a nonindus- 
trial accident to two-thirds of the annual wages, and in the other the 
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henelit payable to the widow of a member amounted to 30 per cent of 
wages payable annually until her death or remarriage. 


Opinions as to Effectiveness of Associations in Improving Employees’ Health 


Five per cent of the companies replied to the inquiry regarding any 
‘improvement in employees’ health which could be ascribed to the 
mutual benefit association that the association was not organized for 
health improvement. It was the opinion of 32 per cent of the total 
‘number of 227 replying to this question that there had been no 
‘improvement or important health results, while 20 per cent stated that 
"there were no data available by which improvement could be meas- 
‘ured. Ninety-seven firms, or the remaining 43 per cent, thought 
“that the work of the association had been instrumental in improving 
‘health conditions. This belief was based on the fact that the benefit 
‘society afforded the opportunity for obtaining early diagnosis and 
"treatment, eens through physical examinations which disclosed 
“defects or pathological conditions which the society in many instances 
“assisted the individual to correct, and also by the feeling of security 
produced by membership in the association so that members delayed 
‘returning to work until more completely restored to health ~ 
‘would otherwise have been the case. 
' A smaller proportion of the companies thought that absences on 
“account of illness had been reduced as a result of the work of the bene- 
fit association. Two companies, on the other hand, reported an 
‘increase in absenteeism due to sickness. In companies which found 
there had been a reduction in absences it was ascribed to the provision 
of proper medical attention and care, or to a reduction in the unneces- 
“sary absences and in malingering through the work of visiting nurses 
or investigators. 
_ The improvement of the health of the members was not regarded as 
“a function of the society by six reporting funds, but 118 offered 
“suggestions for increasing its effectiveness in this regard. Among the 
‘suggestions were inclyded the provision of periodic health examina- 
ions and institution of a program of health education, including 
ectures and periodic bulletins. Several thought that dues should be 
creased to cover necessary surgical operations and dental, optical, 
and other corrective services. It was i suggested that the associa- 
ions might adopt a more liberal policy except with malingerers, and 
ight improve supervision in order to insure adequate medical care. 
-> In summing up the results of the study it is stated that there is 
“ome evidence that in recent years there has been a tendency to 
levelop new fields of usefulness for the members of the association, 
‘uch as securing for them better surgical and medical care, and the 
stitution of preventive measures. However, only a small fraction 
?f the benefit associations are making any attempt to improve health 
“tonditions among their members. They are still in the main insurance 
Prganizations, and as such, it is said, seldom err on the side of over- 
nsurance, Practically no attempt has yet been made to insure 
Peanst the uneven costs of treatment of different diseases, and 
‘Prdinarily a serious surgical case, or one requiring radium treatment, 
“for example, receives no larger cash benefits than other cases which 
“Bivolve the same loss of time. If, however, insurance was adjusted 
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to the uneven costs of treating different diseases, the report st. tes 
the fear of malingering would be dispelled. Approximately haf oj 
the industrial sick benefit associations covered in the report wer 
purely employee organizations, about 37 per cent of these find; 
receiving no assistance from the company, while an addition:| 1) 
per cent receive assistance only when the fund is in financial dif/icy). 
ties. In view of the potentialities of the associations for the improve. 
ment of the physical conditions of the workers, the writer says that 
it would seem that such companies might find it to their advantage 
to substitute active support of the work of the association for a policy 
of mere passive recognition. 
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Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act 
(England), 1931 


Ski act, which received the royal assent and became law on June 
11, 1931, amends the act of 1929 in two respects. Its terms are 
summarized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for August, 1931. 

The act of 1929 followed the original act of 1925 in providing a nor- 
mal occupation test as an alternative or substitution for the insurance 
tests In its application to the widows of men who died before January 
4, 1926. According to this, a person who had a normal occupation 
of insurable employment immediately before becoming incapacitated 
was regarded as retaining that occupation so long as the incapacity 
continued. This view was challenged, and when it was brought 
before the High Court for decision, the court held that “normal occu- 
pation did not necessarily persist throughout incapacity.”’ 

The effect of this decision would be to deny pensions to a great number of 
widows who were intended to benefit, and subsection (1) (a) of section 1 of the 
new act has therefore been inserted to give effect to the original intention. In 
view of some doubt genuine unemployment has been included, in order to make 
certain that the normal occupation test can be satisfied in the case of a man who, 
eoouse goauadly seeking work, failed to obtain it throughout the last three years 
Of nis ie, 


It is thought that the number of widows at present between the ages of 55 and 
70 who are affected by this amendment does not exceed 10,000. 


The second change affects widows of men aged 70 or over in 1912. 
In that year the national health insurance act came into force and 
applied only to persons under 70. Under the act of 1929 certain 
conditions as to the award of a pension to a widow made it necessary 
that the husband should have been an insured person. Claims have 
been made by widows whose husbands were over 70 when the health 
insurance act came into force, and who, consequently, could not be 
insured. A paragraph of the new act is designed to provide pensions 
for such widows, subject to the satisfaction of a normal occupation 
test. 

Under this paragraph widows will become entitled to pensions whose hus!anis 
attained the age of 70 on or before July 15, 1912, and died on or after January 
4, 1926, and whose normal occupation at some time within three years before the 


date on which they attained the said age, was employment which would have 
been insurable if the health insurance acts had then been in force. 


‘It is estimated that about 750 widows will become eligible for pet 
sions under this amendment. 
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Operation of Old-Age Pensions in New York State 


INCE the going into effect of the New York old-age assistance 

law, on January 1, 1931, the New York State Department of 

Social Welfare has been furnishing reports to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showing the progress of the pension plan in that State. 

The data supplied show that at the end of the first month’s operation 
more than 20,000 old people had been granted pensions. Since that 
time a constant increase in the number has taken place, the number 
exceeding 43,000 at the end of September. The rapidity of the increase 
is explained by the New York office as being, to some extent, due to 
the prevailing economic depression with its resultant unemployment, 


- so thatin many cases children who would otherwise be able to support 


their dependent parents are at present unable to do so. 

No data are available as to the amount spent in relief during the first 
three months of 1931, but during the six months, April to September, 
the sum of $6,290,015 was disbursed. 

The average pension in New York is $26.65 per month. This is the 
highest average reported for any State. The inquiry made by the 
bureau early in 1931 showed that the highest averages at the end of 
1930 were $25 in Nevada and $22.56 in California. 

The details for New York, by months, are given in the following 
table: 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS ON ROLL AND AMOUNT SPENT IN OLD-AGE RELIEF IN 
NEW YORK EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1931 








| Number of pensioners 
| Amount 























Month he ole | spent in 
New York ther . . relief 
City cities Counties Total | 
A es ee 1, 114 8,010} 20,213) (1) 
February_._.___. Re ic "Laas 12) 855 1) 859 10, 904 25,618 | (1) 
EE ae 14, 242 2, 060 12, 641 28, 943 (4) 
ape 5 RR a ed al | ‘15, 878 2, 129 14, 316 32, 323 | $888, 247 
_ Et) ty cic RS | 18, 816 2, 499 15, 683 36,498 | 997, 402 
) SEN ORT ER ree 2711 16, 121 38,400 | 1, 044, 958 
Rvs Wath. whit i. (ep reer AT 2; 893 17, 495 40,539 | 1,088, 301 
ee | ee 3, 038 18, 277 42,021 | 1/119, 674 
lll 5 IRIS RG ITS 21, 194 3, 171 18, 841 43, 206 | 1, 151, 433 
= ha a $32. 37 $22. 56 $20. 90 | $26. 65 Jessese--o--- 
' Nodata, 
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China’s 10-Year Plan 


TEN-YEAR program! has been drawn up by the Chines 
Ministry of Industries with the purpose of converting Ching 
into one of the great industrial countries of the world. The plan qs 
presented to the Government for approval is very detailed. The 
following important enterprises are contemplated: (1) The building 
of harbors, canals, railroads, etc.; (2) the opening up of the vast area 
of undeveloped land in the northwest and the general improvement o/ 
the agricultural and pastoral industries; (3) the development of mines 
and quarries; (4) the erection of smelting works and mills for metal. 
lurgical industries; (5) the production of iron and steel; (6) the manv- 
facture of bricks, cement, and other building materials; (7) the building 
of locomotives and other rolling stock; (8) the building of merchant 
ships and fishing vessels; (9) the manufacture of vehicles of all types: 
(10) the promotion of the coal-tar industry; (11) the establishment o/ 
works for making basic chemicals; (12) the development of hydr- 
electric schemes and the establishment of central power stations; (13) 
the manufacture of electrical machinery; and (14) the establishment 
of municipal waterworks undertakings. 

The above projects being national in character and scope, it is 
considered advisable for them to be carried out directly by the Govem- 
ment or under its immediate supervision. 

The execution of a program of such magnitude will, of course, require 
a tremendous supply of machinery and appliances. The basic prob- 
lem, therefore, is to provide the mechanical means for carrying out 
the plan. The expenditure for machinery called for in connection 
with these various undertakings is estimated at $1,120,000,(00 
(United States currency $239,680,000)? per annum for the 10 years. 


The next question is how to meet this tremendous demand for machinery, 
and to this end the establishment of machine shops is urgently necessary. Thicre 
are many such shops already established in China, but they are small in size and 
poorly equipped, and unable to expand and improve along modern lines. [If 4 
billion dollars [Chinese] is to be spent annually upon machinery, the plant must be 
provided capable of supplying that demand; therefore, the Ministry of Industries 
suggests the establishment in Nanking of a central works for machine construc- 
tion—a model plant where mechanics could be trained under foreign supervision. 
In course of time men so trained in the Government workshops would become 
available to carry on the subsequent expansion of China’s engineering industries, 
and take the lead in organizing and conducting new enterprises of this character. 
The Government workshops would establish a standard of efficiency for other 
plants to follow, and would also carry on experimental and research work for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole. he products which appear to be most needed 
and offer the best prospects of profitable development are steam engines, boilers, 
and accessories, Diesel units for ships, merchant ships and fishing craft, refrigera- 
tors, machine tools, machinery and plant for road making and constructional 
work, commercial castings, tools, and gages. 


The 10-year program also provides for sending a number of experts 
to England to study factory organization methods, so they may !¢ 





1 China. Ministry of Industries. The Chinese Economic Bulletin, Shanghai, June 27, 1931, pp. 32/-3:". 
? Conversions into United States currency on basis of Yuan dollar at par=21.4 cents. 
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: able to work out the most efficient methods to apply to the Nanking 


project. These Chinese experts will also supervise the construction 


of the machinery, to be ordered from British manufacturers, and will 


recruit experienced foremen in England for workshops and depart- 
ments in China for which expert Chinese supervision is not at pres- 


y ent available. 








The British Coal Mines Act, 1930, in Operation 


HE Mines Department of Great Britain has recently published 
a pamphlet describing the working during the first quarter of 1931 


~~ of the coal mines act passed in August, 1930, in the hope of remedying 
~ the chaotic conditions in the industry. (See Labor Review, October, 
' 1930, p. 108.) Under its terms the coal fields were divided into dis- 
 tricts, each of which should have a district executive board, elected 
- by the mine owners, to work in cooperation with a central council 
’ composed of representatives of all the coal-mines owners of Great 
’ Britain. The central council, in consultation with the district bodies, 
is to decide from time to time upon the amount of coal which is likely 
~ to be needed by the nation for a reasonable period ahead, and is then 
to assign to each district the proportion of this amount which it may 
» produce within the time set. The district board is then to allot to 


each mine or undertaking in its district its share of this output. The 


* central council has power also to approve a minimum price for each 
- kind of coal, a function hedged about with provisions intended to 
~ safeguard the consumer. ‘The plan was to go into operation in Novem- 
_ ber, 1930, but the work of determining the quantity which might 
fairly be allotted to each mine was slow and difficult, and it was not 


until the beginning of 1931 that the act became really effective. 


Regulation of Output 


Tue act provided that the amount assigned to each mine must be 
based on a so-called “standard tonnage,” the output allowed being 


calculated as a percentage of this. 


The standard tonnage for each mine will be fixed with regard to the special 


_ circumstances of the mine, including the efficiency and economy of the working 


a 
é 


_ of the mine, the extent to which it has been developed or is being developed for 
' economic working and the extent to which its output has been increasing or 


decreasing. In the first determination of standard tonnage it also has to be 
fixed in relation to the output of the mine during some recent period when volun- 
tary regulation of output was not in force. 


In determining the allocation the central council decided upon an 
output 10 per cent less than that of the first quarter of 1930, a period 
when demand was higher than usual. The following table shows for 
the different coal fields the amount (in tons) allocated and the actual 
output, as reported by the district boards: 
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OUTPUT COMPARED WITH ALLOCATION (IN TONS) IN EACH DISTRICT, JANU\ Ry 
TO MARCH 31, 1931 





























ne Amount allocated | Output as retiipyog 
District by central council | by district }) = 
| Allocation below or slightly above . ‘put 
PS EE ES a Tees oP ae ee ee | 3, 369, 150 3, 397, 100 
Lanes and Cheshire co Pe ee oe YY 3, 933, 900 3, 934. 500 
Li. . Sra inbbwts ew tetionkt hel 1, 190, 950 1, 195, 500 
Cannock Chase_-_..._____- ee Pe Pe Ue ee ee wie 1, 300, 190 1, 301, 19 
Midland Amalgamated bt 53 ££ 33 Sikes. 19, 056, 060 19, O78, 200 
i ears : , ee a ee 7, 937, 010 7, 726, 700 
North Stafis - —— ; g. 1, 521, 810 1, 509, 700 
dg. EE EES Ener EeeTe Deere ter Sete ee See GEeene 882, 740 S48, 100 
South Staff_____ 431, 930 391, 400 
) Ae ee a are eee | ; } wislctrhied Moore 400, 000 392, 000 
Forest of Dean-_-_-_._..--- ee ae 344, 610 319, 600 
| Rpts ie _| 232, 430 228 60) 
IE He ee ee ere ee eae e | 166, 820 165, 700 
a 
| Allocation considerably above output 
| _ 
OO SSS Se Oe ee Se ee ee See are He 599, 160 528, 800 
(eae een a ott 2 ttl ete Mee edict A Alki 52, 180 59, 800 
Se is Bie ee ot ck ee hie hte Sha 9, 306, 810 8, 542, 000 
RE a ey Seg, pat ute ee ke 11, 859, 840 8, 779, 000 
ERT RSE Ta gee na Ne OE GE Ter! 62, 585, 590 | 58, 377, 800 
Great Dern Geer Some Wales. 50, 725, 750 49, 508, 800 








When the basis of the allocation had been announced there was 
much.complaint that the council was unduly restricting the output 
of coal, to the detriment of the consumer and the country as a whole. 
The above table, however, shows that 12 districts did not produce 
even as much as was allotted to them, and that, taking Great Britain 
as a whole, the allocation exceeded output by something over 4,000,000 
tons. The greatest deficiency, that in South Wales, was due in part 
to a strike which tied up the mines completely during a part of January 
but if, in recognition of this, South Wales be omitted, the allocation 
for the rest of Great Britain exceeded the actual output by over 
1,000,000 tons. This, the department holds, shows that there was 
no undue restriction of output, and no shortage of coal as a result of 
the limitations imposed. 

There was some complaint of a lack of elasticity in the regulation 
of output, but it is doubtful whether this was justified. In the 
Midland Amalgamated District the output during the first two months 
was so great that the small balance available for March would necessi- 
tate extensive short-time working, and the district board applied to 
the central body for an increase in their allocation. 

But their application was resisted by a number of other districts, which alleged 
that the Midland coal owners had, in January and February, adopted a policy of 
price cutting, and had by this means secured business at the expense of other 
districts. The application for an increased allocation was thereupon refused by 
the council. The Midland Amalgamated District exercised their right of refer- 
ence to arbitration under the provisions of the central scheme, but the tliree 
independent arbitrators declined to vary the council’s decision. There followed 
an immediate ery of a shortage of coal. Complaints were lodged by the coal 
merchants’ federation and the trawler owners with the national committee of 


investigation set up under section 5 of the act. That committee, after investi- 
gating the complaints, decided not to make any recommendation in the matter. 
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While a shortage of certain classes of coal from the Midlands did exist during 
arch and early April, it was not the case that there was a national shortage of 
coal. There were ample supplies available in other districts to make good any 
deficiency Of Midland coal. 


In one case a small coal field which was dissatisfied with the amount 
allotted to it carried the matter to arbitration, receiving an increased 
allotment, and in another instance, the central council increased an 
allotment under similar circumstances, which, the department feels, 
shows that the scheme provides sufficient elasticity where there is a 
valid reason for changing the original allocation. 

In any district a coal owner who does not care to produce the full 
amount allotted to him may transfer to other owners all or part of 
his quota. This privilege was used freely, and helped to make the 
regulation of output more elastic within the various districts. 


Employment 


Tue total number of men employed decreased during the quarter 
hy 12,600. As there had been a total decrease of 61,000 during 1930, 
| owing to trade depression, and as the total output of coal during the 
quarter did not reach the amount permitted, it is concluded that the 
fall in employment is due to the general trade situation and not to 
the effect of the act. 

The average number of days worked per week was 4.82, as against 
5.13 for the corresponding quarter of 1930 

The decrease is in part due to the stoppage in South Wales during the early 
part of the year, and in part to the introduction of the “‘spread-over” system for 


meeting the reduction of hours in Scotland, which meant that those pits which 
had previously worked a 12-day fortnight worked only 11 days. 


Price Regulation 


Tue price-fixing regulations for various reasons did not work out 
as satisfactorily as the control of output. Each district was to fix 
its own minimum price. There were delays and a lack of coordina- 
tion among the various districts, which led to such difficulties that 
the central council appointed a committee to consider the relationship 
between various minimum prices, and several of the districts com- 
menced negotiations with regard to the adoption of a common basis 
for minimum prices. 

Summary of Results 


REGULATION of output has been operative since January 1, 1931, under the 
schemes in force under Part I of the coal mines act, 1930. On the whole it has 
proceeded satisfactorily. On the other hand, the determination of minimum 
prices was not completed in the majority of districts during the first quarter of 
the year. But there were indications at the beginning of the second quarter 
that the various districts were attempting, on a coordinated basis, to introduce 
schedules of minimum prices. On the whole, it is too early to speak of the 
effects of the schemes on the coal industry. With regard to the administration 
of the schemes, apart from difficulties which are bound to occur in the early 
stages of legislation of a novel character, it can be said that no major difficulties 
were encountered, and there was every sign that the majority of coal owners 
were making an attempt to work the’ act in the best possible manner. 
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Continuance of Miners’ Welfare Fund, Great Britain 


ie ITS issue for August, 1931, the Ministry of Labor Gazette report, 
that the mining industry (welfare fund) act received the roy, 
assent on July 8th, thereby becoming law. 

Under section 20 of the mining industry act, 1920, a fund was constituted fo, 
five years known as the Miners’ Welfare Fund, from which allocations are made 
for such purposes as miners’ institutes and libraries, recreation and sports gro in¢, 
pithead baths, hospitals and convalescent homes, education and research, s¢\io|ay. 
ships, and other objects connected with the social well-being, recreation, anj 
conditions of living of workers in or about coal mines. The fund is derived fron 
a levy of 1 penny per ton on all coal raised, and since 1926 has been supplemented 
by a permanent levy on royalties imposed by the mining industry act of that year. 

In 1925 the output levy was continued for a second period of five years, }yt. 
in the absence of amending legislation, it would have ceased to be payable afte; 
this year. The present act extends by a further five years the period during 
which payments are to be made to the fund by coal owners. 


It is also stated that the secretary for mines announced on July 7 
that a committee had been appointed to inquire into the general 
condition of the fund, and to report whether its scope and the machip- 
ery for its administration are satisfactory, and particularly to deal 
with the question of the amount and duration of the levy in the future. 

The fund also came under consideration at the annual conference 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, which was held in Black- 
pool, beginning July 20. As a result, it was decided to petition the 
Government to make the fund a permanent institution, since under 
the present terminable act there was always hesitation to enter upon 
new schemes for the promotion of miners’ welfare. Also, it was 
decided to urge the Government to allow the income, or part of the 
income, of the fund to be used toward establishing a pension fund for 
aged miners. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Proposed Uniform Mechanics’ Lien Act 


HE National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws assembled at Atlantic City, N. J., on September 10, 1931, 
and approved a uniform mechanics’ lien act.! 

The new draft of the proposed uniform law on the subject of 
mechanics’ liens was the result of five years study by a committee 
appointed by the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws in con- 
junction with a similar committee of the Department of Commerce, 
appointed by President Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, in 1925. 

The uniform mechanics’ lien act is to be held in abeyance for a 
period of one year, and then promulgated in 1932, with an attempt 
to secure its uniform adoption by the legislatures of the States and 
the District of Columbia. 

The adoption of the uniform law, it was reported, was not unani- 
mous, as the States of Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Vermont were recorded against the act. 

The act provides for mechanics’ liens, including liens for materials, 
on real property, and penalties for misapplication of funds and for 
furnishing false statements. A “laborer’’ under the act is defined as 
“any person other than an architect, landscape architect, engineer, 
and the like who, under properly authorized contract, personally 
performs on the site of the improvement labor or services for improv- 
ing real property, and does not furnish materials or the labor or services 
of others.” 

The chairman of the conference committee, Mr. Charles V. Imlay 
of the District of Columbia, stated that the principal feature of the 
proposed uniform law was the provision for the payment of the claims 
of laborers and materialmen without the formal procedure in a court 
action. ‘To misapply funds and to furnish false statements comprises 
another feature not found in many of the present mechanics’ lien laws. 

The mechanics’ lien act committee of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, in addition to Mr. Imlay, 
includes Judge F. M. Clevenger, Wilmington, Ohio, section chairman; 
Judge James F. Ailshie, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Donald E. Bridgman, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles M. Dutcher, lowa City, lowa; James 
M. Graham, Springfield, Ill.; Charles EK. Lane, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
William W. Moss, Providence, R. I.; and Lawrence C. Spieth, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Labor Legislation in Canada, 1930? 


EGISLATION affecting labor enacted by the Parliament of Canada 
and the legislatures of the several Provinces during 1930 has been 
published in the Report on Labor Legislation in Canada, 1930, issued 





' United States Daily, Sept. 11, 1931. : 4 
?Canada. Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. The Canada Yearbook, 1931. Ottawa, 


1931. Pp, 788-790. < . 
_A general summary of Dominion and provincial labor laws to the end of 1928 is published in the Canada 
Yearbook, 1929. A summary of the 1929 legislation will be found in the 1930 Yearbook. 
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by the Dominion Department of Labor. The more important chai ces 
are noted below. 
Dominion Labor Legislation 


Tue fair wages and eight-hour day act provides for the paymert of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages, and for the 8-hour day 
for employees on Dominion public works. Exceptions in regari to 
hours may be made in special cases. 

By P. C. 670, dated March 27, 1930, it is provided that except wliere 
the work is intermittent in character or the application of the rule js 
not deemed to be in the public interest, the hours of work of employees 
of the Dominion Government who have heretofore been required {o 
work more than 8 hours per day shall be reduced to 8, with a half 
holiday on Saturdays. 

The unemployment relief act was passed at the special session of 
Parliament called to deal with unemployment. This act appropriated 
the sum of $20,000,000 to be expended in public works undertaken 
by the Dominion Government to relieve unemployment, in assisting 
the Provinces with similar works, and in reimbursing the Provinces 
and municipalities for expenditure in connection with unemployment. 


Provincial Labor Legislation 


In ALBERTA the mines act was repealed and a new statute for the 
regulation of coal mines was enacted. No boy under 16 years of ave 
may be employed in or about a mine. Formerly boys*between 14 
and 16 vears might work above ground on certificates as to education. 
Operators of hoisting machinery must be at least 21 years of age and 
have certificates of mental and physical fitness from a competent 
medical practitioner, which must be renewed every six months. 


Among the new provisions is one authorizing agreements between em 
employers and workmen for the payment of wages oftener than twice reg 
a month. New reguiations were made as to mine equipment and exp 
numerous general rules were added. smi 

In the revision of the Manitoba mines act the powers of the in- gov 
spector in ordering the remedying of dangerous conditions were { 
widened and more detailed statistical returns as to wages, ctc.. reli 
required. giv 

Part VIII of the Ontario mining act, dealing with the operation o/ act 
mines, was reenacted with a number of changes. These included the 
provision for the maintenance of mine-rescue stations and for an the 
8-hour day for operators of hoisting engines. sys 


The Saskatchewan one day’s rest in seven act provides for a resi alo: 
period of at least 24 consecutive hours in every seven days (on Sunday ! 
On 


if possible) for industrial workers, including municipal employees. 
Certain exceptions are made, which are specified in the act. The lav des 
applies only in cities, but it may be extended to other parts of the of § 
Province by the lieutenant-governor in council, who may also with- ; 
draw industries from its scope. out 
The industrial establishments act of Quebec was amended to reduce Co 
the maximum normal working hours of women and girls and of boys Mc 
under 18 years of age from 60 hours to 55 hours per week. chi 
In Quebee workshops forming part of commercial establishments wo 


were brought within the scope of the women’s minimum wage act :.( wi 
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the minimum wage commission was given power to fix the number of 
hours per week for which the minimum wage is payable, and to 
fix overtime rates. The minimum wage act of Alberta was made 
applicable to the whole Province. 

A law providing for a minimum wage for women was enacted in 
New Brunswick and will come into effect on proclamation. This 
act applies to all female employees who work for wages except farm 
laborers and domestic servants. The board of five members has power 
to fix minimum wages and the number of hours per week for which 
such wages Shall be paid, as well as overtime rates and special rates 
for handicapped workers and apprentices. 

A new mechanics’ lien act in Alberta is broader in scope and simpler 
in language than its predecessor. 

Laws providing for mothers’ allowances were enacted in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, the New Brunswick act coming into force 
on proclamation. Both acts provide for the payment of an allowance, 
not exceeding $60 per month, to a mother who is a widow with two 
or more legitimate children under 16 years of age and who is eligible 
under the conditions as to character, income, and residence in the 
Province. The mother of one child under 16 is eligible if she is herself 
an invalid or if she has an invalid child over 16 years of age residing 
with her. 

The child welfare act of Manitoba was amended to provide for the 
payment of an allowance in respect of any child within the prescribed 
age who is born in Canada, whether or not the father of such child 
is a British subject by birth or naturalization. An amendment to the 
Saskatchewan child welfare act provides for the granting of an allow- 
ance to a mother whose husband has not been heard of for seven years. 

A clause added to the children’s protection act of Nova Scotia 
empowers the councils of cities and incorporated towns to pass by-laws 
regulating and controlling children under 16 years of age engaged as 
express or dispatch messengers and as venders of newspapers and 
small wares. Such by-laws must be approved by the lieutenant- 
governor in council before having the force of the law. 

Under the Ontario school attendance law power to grant certificates 
relieving children from school attendance during employment is now 
given only to school attendance officers. The vocational education 
act of Ontario was reenacted with a number of changes, including 
the provision for instruction of children who reside in districts where 
the desired courses are not provided and the withdrawal of the optional 
system of administration, the single vocational committee method 
alone being retained. 

An amendment to the Ontario apprenticeship act provides that the 
Ontario Minister of Public Welfare may require employers in any 
designated trade to contribute to the cost of maintaining the system 
of apprenticeship and administering the act. 

The Manitoba workmen’s compensation act was amended to carry 
out the recommendations of a special committee appointed in 1929. 
Compensation payable to a widow is raised from $30 to $40 per month. 
Monthly payments to a widow or invalid widower with or without 
children are limited to 66% per cent of the average earnings of the 
workman, subject to a minimum of $12.50 per week in the case of a 
widow or invalid widower with one child and $15 per week if the 
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children number two or more. New provisions were enacted de:|ing 
with accidents outside the Province, including one covering casvs jp 
which the workman regularly spends some of his time outsice o/ 
Manitoba. The section which denied compensation to depend ents 
resident in countries which were enemy countries during the (req; 
War was repealed as from May 17, 1929. The waiting period is joy 
three consecutive days. To the schedule of industrial diseases wor, 
added conjunctivitis and rectinitis due to electro and oxyacety ene 
welding, and occupational dermatitis and ulcerations and infections 
of the skin due to certain specified employments. 

The unemployment relief act of Alberta authorizes the payinent 
from the general revenue fund of a sum not exceeding $100,000 for 
the purpose of supplying relief to the unemployed of the Province, 

The electrical energy act of Alberta provides for regulations goy- 
erning, among other things, the inspection of plants and equipment, 
the safety of workers, and the licensing of electricians. The steam 
boilers act of Saskatchewan was the subject of a number of amend- 
ments relating to qualifications for certificates. 
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DISABILITY-INSURANCE fund for workers under the juris- BF labc 
diction of the Persian Ministry of Roads and Communications BH acti 

is provided for in a decision of the ministry, and constitutes the first FT 
piece of labor legislation in Persia, according to a communication righ 
from the American minister, Charles C. Hart, at Teheran, dated Fed 
August 20, 1931. it V 
The decision is said to provide coverage for 10 types of cases, rang- Fed 
ing from the loss of a phalanx to total disability, for each of which con 


adjusted compensation, reaching as high as 2,000 tomans ($800), is all 
prescribed, depending upon the nature of the injury and the wage or Ae 


salary grade and period of service of the claimant. For the establish- of t 
ment of the fund, the minister states, one shaihi (one-fifth of a cent) con 
is to be deducted from the daily wages of each laborer and 2 per cent liak 
from the salaries of employees and technicians, these amounts to be bro 


paid into the general treasury, which will open a special account from wit 
which the disability payments will be made. Fr. 

The proposed fund was reported in the Persian press of August Tre 
10, 1931, as having been approved by the Council of Ministers. 
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: WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

¥ 

t The Attitude of the Railroad Brotherhoods toward Workmen’s 
By W. N. Doak, Unrrep Srates Secretary or Lasor 


i Compensation ' 
¥ 
- The subject assigned to me, “The Attitude.of the Railroad Brother- 
~ hoods Toward Workmen’s Compensation, and the Reason for Such 
Attitude,” is somewhat difficult of approach inasmuch as it involves 
~ considerable explanation, and moreover, I think the word “attitude” 
» may properly be used in the plural, because the railroad brotherhoods 
’ have taken several attitudes toward the subject of a national work- 
* men’s compensation law. 
- The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which I had the honor of 
' representing as an officer for many years, has taken a consistent 
- attitude in opposition to a workmen’s compensation law since it was 
' first presented to a convention of the brotherhood more than 18 years 
: ago, and in my discussion of the subject I would prefer to discuss the 
- attitude of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, rather than to 
‘ trespass upon your time by discussing the position of other railroad 
' labor organizations with which I am not as familiar as I am with the 
- action of my own organization. 
-_ ‘The status of intrastate and interstate employees, as affecting their 
' rights of recovery either under a State compensation act or the 
Federal employers’ liability act, has become more clearly defined than 
' it was several years ago. When it was proposed to abrogate the 
' Federal employers’ liability act and enact in its stead a national 
compensation measure, discussion among the railroad employees of 
all kinds in this country became active and occasionally vehement. 
' Acommission was appointed more than 18 years ago to make a study 
_ of this problem and made a report to Congress favorable to a Federal 
» compensation act to supplant in substance the Federal employers’ 
- liability act. It was favored, I believe, by a majority of the railroad 
_ brotherhoods, but opposed by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
_ with the result that it did not become a law. 
' Since the first action was taken by the convention of Railroad 
Trainmen, subsequent conventions of that organization have reaf- 
firmed the opposition to workmen’s compensation, and have actively 
| opposed its enactment up to and including the latest convention, 
which was held early this year. It should be borne in mind that 
perhaps there would not have been such marked opposition to a 
_ Federal workmen’s compensation act on the part of the trainmen, if 
_ the provisions of the Federal employers’ liability act could likewise 
have been preserved as an optional remedy to be used in aggravated 
cases, but when it was proposed to supplant the Federal employers’ 
_ liability act by a compensation act, leaving compensation as the sole 
and exclusive remedy by which recovery for damages for injuries 
received by railroad employees could be had, then the opposition be- 
came very pronounced. 





SIRS 





' Read before the eighteenth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, Richmond, Va., October 6, 1931. 
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One of the strong points made in opposition to a compensation act 
was that it deprived a certain class of railroad employees of {ho 
advantages given them under the Federal employers’ liability |, 
For instance, men who were injured or killed as a result of neglige ne¢ 
or purely on the assumption of the risks of their employment, wold 
be treated the same as those who might be otherwise injured or kil!ed. 

Also, at the time the compensation question first came before oy; 
convention, conditions of employment had not reached the higher 
stage of perfection which is the case at the present time, and a large 
number of injuries and deaths were being caused through lack of 
proper equipment, and otherwise. Then, too, great efforts had been 
put forward on behalf of railroad labor in securing the passage of 
adequate employers’ liability laws having the old common-law dov- 
trine of fellow-servant, contributory negligence, and assumed risk 
removed as defenses on the part of the employer. The fact that the 
railroads had sought to apply this principle, perhaps, to a great 
extent to its employees and to hide behind the old common-law 
doctrine, had a tendency to make the railroad employees skeptical of 
any change in the employers’ liability act which would in any manner 
tend to a reversion to old methods. 

Also, it should be borne in mind that the new Federal employers’ 
liability act had been passed in 1908, amended at great expense and 
effort by railroad labor organizations in 1910, and the United States 
Supreme Court had upheld its constitutionality in January, 1912, 
and right in the face of these enactments and this judicial determina- 
tion, workmen’s compensation was presented to the convention early 
in 1913. 

The schedules of payments proposed under the compensation act, 
and so far as I know the schedule now generally in effect where 
workmen’s compensation governs, are of such a nature and so small 
in their final payments that railroad employees do not believe any 
plan of workmen’s compensation so far proposed is adequate in cases 
of major injuries or violent deaths, where it is plainly established 
that the cause of the injuries or death was the Bet wesrpee of or inade- 
quate protection by the employers. I will, therefore, endeavor to 
point out some of the principal objections to giving as the sole and 
exclusive remedy any plan of workmen’s compensation which would 
entirely remove the right of employees to go into court under a proper 
liability law and seek recovery of damages in certain classes of cases. 

The principal objections raised by the railroad employees to work- 
men’s compensation when this matter was first presented may, | 
think, be summarized as follows: 

1. The enactment of an exclusive compensation law would set 
aside the provisions of the employers’ liability laws, Federal and 
and State, and would prohibit employees injured in the service or 
the heirs of employees killed in the industry from bringing suits for 
damages, and would virtually mean a surrender of their constitu- 
tional rights. Therefore, such a provision would be repugnant to 
railway employees affected by its terms, as the right of trial by jury 
would be denied. 

2. Railway employees object to compensation because the sched- 
ules of amounts to be paid are inadequate. 
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2 The railway employees believe that the employers’ liability law 
of 1908, amended in 1910, and its constitutionality upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1912, has had the effect of forcing 
rail carriers to settle thousands of personal injury claims out of 
court on @ liberal basis, and the influence and effect of this law would 
he destroyed should a Federal compensation law be enacted, and 
would thereby cheapen settlements and encourage many of the un- 
satisfactory conditions that prevailed prior to the enactment of the 
Federal employers’ liability law. 

4. The railway employees fear that the courts might construe a 
compensation law to exclude employees injured or killed while in 
the service, if the accident did not arise out of and in the course of 
their employment which resulted in disability or death. This fear 

is based upon decisions handed down by the English courts under 
the English compensation act which have deprived numerous worthy 
employees and their dependents of compensation. 

5. Railroad employees fully recognize the iniquitous practice which 
has grown up under the employers’ lability law with respect to in- 
justices perpetrated by certain classes of lawyers, who, in many 
instances, exact from 33% to 50 per cent of net settlements made for 
injuries and death. However, up to the present time no compensa- 
tion laws have been proposed that are automatic and that will insure 
the payment of amounts prescribed to claimants without, in many 
instances, es being made resulting in the necessity of legal 
advice, and since the schedules of payments are usually fixed so low 
that such claimants could not afford to employ attorneys, even 
though they might be sure of winning their claims, they would, 
therefore, be left to accept almost any adjustment offered ranging 
between the minimum and maximum allowances fixed in the sched- 
ules. Therefore, railway men believe that inasmuch as they will 
be obliged to go into court in many instances to bring about an ad- 
justment of their claims, they stand a better chance of securing a 
fair settlement under the employers’ liability act, which is not limited 
as to damages, than under any compensation act that might become 
a law which would provide certain scheduled limitations. 

6. Under compensation laws adjusters or judges are usually ap- 
pointed to determine the amount of compensation to which the 
injured employee is entitled. Railroad train and yard men, while 
appreciating the fact that many judges are honest and courageous, 
are skeptical of having their cases determined by adjusters appointed 
by the United States district court in each judicial district, for the 
reason that the railroad that injured them has wealth and political 
influence behind it, while they are often unknown and without 
political influence or money. They feel that this handicap might 
result in the schedule allowance being minimized in many instances. 
_7. Railway men thought, generally speaking, that the compensa- 
tion laws heretofore proposed required certain technical procedure 
that laymen could not intelligently and effectively meet in opposition 
to the trained legal representatives of the carriers without the em- 
ployment of attorneys. In other words, the legal procedure necessary 
to recover damages is made more complex and would add more legal 
technicalities than under the present liability laws, resulting in the 
recovery of less damages for the injured employees. 
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8. The compensation laws heretofore proposed have provi led 
schedules that were beggarly low in cases of death where no hips 
were left except children, thereby reducing the liability of the carriers, 
which we believe is fundamentally wrong. 

9. Compensation, generally speaking, places an estimate on hua 
life and limb so low that one wonders how men who know life an« jt 
hardships can favor it as against liability. 

10. Members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen are jo; 
opposed to the principle of compensation, and it is aoped that some 
day a compensation act that provides adequate scheduled allowai es 
which will be simple, certain, and automatic, will be introduced and 
such an act doubtless would meet the approval of train and yard 1ep, 

11. Train and yard men, who are largely the victims of injuries 
and death on account of the character of their service, appreciate the 
fact that under the best plan that can be arranged under our American 
legal system for compensation for injuries to workmen, even under the JB in | 
most favorable conditions, “‘compensation laws” can not be enacted tion 


that are fully adequate and the term grates harshly on the Christian Car 
ear. After all there can be no adequate compensation to the widows FT 
and orphans when the husband and father has been cruelly separated J mat 
from them by this modern Juggernaut of civilization. There is no J ass 
compensation to the young man who in the very prime of life suffers J met 
excruciating injuries, and the loss of limb, or limbs, while engaged in J rev: 
an honorable effort to win his daily bread. What compensation can J dur 
there be to the families of those, the breadwinners, whose poor mortal JB the 
bodies have cooked in hissing steam, or been driven into a lifeless J mec 
mass of human pulp by the crushing timbers of a railway wreck? lati 

The term ‘‘compensation” as applied in these cases is a misnomer, h 
and perhaps it would be more appropriate should we use the word ingt 


“‘relief.”” In any event, the train and yard men of this country will JB tior 
be willing to give further consideration, as before stated, to an B & 
adequate plan of relief that will guarantee to their injured brothers ties 
and the widows of those killed in the industry financial relief in the 
amounts equal or greater than now paid under the compensation mel 
laws, which we must admit are not wholly satisfactory, especially in 
cases where the most violent injuries or deaths have occurred as thie 
result of following so hazardous an occupation as railroading, even 
with the greatest safeguards so far conceived by man. 

Despite herculean efforts put forward by the railways, their em- 
ployees, and a sympathetic public in the direction of safety and 
“‘safety-first”’ measures, there still remains that element of danger 
due to the very nature of the work in which train and yard men are 
engaged, which makes for extreme caution on their part in the 
surrender of any constitutional or inherent rights which in any 
manner may have the tendency to relieve employers of full responsi- 
bility in the maintenance of eternal vigilance over their welfare. 
Compensation, as construed, outlined, and applied even under whit 
we sometimes term our “‘advanced system,” in the larger sense does 
not have the compensatory, corrective, and deterrent effects as does 
employers’ liability, properly, fearlessly, and humanely administered 
by courts and unbiased juries. 

Therefore, unless and until radical forms in systems already 
adopted are made, schedules more wisely increased with the aim 0/ 
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" affording redress of a more reasonable character to the men engaged 
jn these hazardous occupations, I am seriously of the opinion that the 
railroad trainmen will oppose workmen’s compensation as the sole 
> and exclusive remedy. 

' ‘This view is sustained, I am sure, because 18 years’ experience has 
' made no change in the attitude of the brotherhood as evidenced by 
" the last convention held this year which reaffirmed the stand taken 
jn 1913 on this subject. 
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‘ Meeting of International Association of Industrial Accident 
4 Boards and Commissions, 1931 


e HE eighteenth annual convention of the International Associa- 
% tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was held 
' in Richmond, Va., October 5-9, 1931. There was a total registra- 
' tion of 235 persons from 23 States, the District of Columbia, and two 
’ Canadian Provinces (Nova Scotia and Ontario). 

' ‘The convention was formally opened by Parke P. Deans, chair- 
- man of the Industrial Commission of Virginia and president of the 
' association. In the opening address, Mr. Deans showed the develop- 
' ments in the field of workmen’s compensation, including a general 
review of the acts of the various States and of the Canadian Provinces 
- during the legislative year of 1931. During this session, reports of 
' the committees on statistics and compensation insurance costs, 
' medical, safety, rehabilitation, and workmen’s compensation legis- 
' lation were made. 

' Mr. John A. Kratz, chief Vocational Rehabilitation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., reviewed the work which the Federal Board of Voca- 
' tional Education is doing at the present time. 

Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statis- 

tics, submitted his report as secretary-treasurer and announced that 
' the association had an active membership of 35 and an associate 
' membership of 9. 
_ The results of the work of the committee which was appointed at 
_ the Wilmington convention relative to the best methods and most 
_ convenient time for calling a convention on all-American workmen’s 
' compensation law administration were made known in part. During 
the course of the year, Dr. Walter O. Stack was appointed as a com- 
_ mittee of one to carry on preliminary work relative to the intended 
_ conference. The secretary also reported that a course in safety engi- 
neering had been inaugurated in the department of industrial engi- 
neering of the University of Pennsylvania. 

At the session on Tuesday, Mr. Fred M. Wilcox, of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, discussed in detail third-party responsibility 
in case of industrial accidents. 

Mr. G. Clay Baker, chairman of the Commission of Labor and 
Industry of Kansas, submitted a paper on the Relationship of Con- 
tractor and Subcontractor and Their Employees Under Workmen’s 
Compensation. Mr. O. F. McShane, of the Industrial Commission 
of Utah, discussed this paper. 

The Attitude of the Railroad Brotherhoods Toward Workmen’s 
Compensation and the Reason for Such Attitude was the subject of 
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the paper to be read by the Hon. W. N. Doak, United States Secretan 
of Labor. Mr. Doak was unable to be present at the conventig 
and his paper was read by Mr. Chas. E. Baldwin, assistant eo). 
missioner United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the disc ssio, 
which followed the reading of this paper, Mr. Ethelbert S:oyy» 
explained that Mr. Doak had been asked to express the views of {hy 
railroad brotherhood on workmen’s compensation and that nowhey 
in the paper did the Secretary say that this was his personal at tity 
on the subject. 

Dr. Walter O. Stack, of the Industrial Accident Board of Dela vyarp 
presided at the afternoon session. What Should Be Required 4 
Self-insurers was the title of the paper allotted to W. H. Horne 
director of the Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation, Department ¢ 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, which paper in turn wis dis. 
cussed by George A. Kingston, of the Workmen’s Compensatio; 
Board of Ontario. 

The paper Status and Relationship of Total and Partial Depend. 
ency and How Determined, by Charles E. Corbin, deputy cov. 
missioner of workmen’s compensation, New Jersey, was discussed by 
H. M. Stanley, chairman Industrial Commission of Georgia, and I, \\, 
Williams, chairman Board of Compensation Commissioners of (on. 
necticut. 

Mr. Donald D. Garcelon, of the Industrial Accident Commissioy 
of Maine, delivered A Résumé of the Deductions and Substantiy| 
Requisites to Be Allowed in the Computation of the Average Week| 
Wage as Based Upon the Express and Implied Contracts of Hire. 

A paper on the subject of willful misconduct so as to take the 
employee out of the scope of his employment was delivered by \W. 1. 
Nickels, jr., of the Industrial Commission of Virginia. The discussion 
on this paper was by Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims, State 
Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland. 

At the Wednesday sessions, both devoted to medical problems, the 
chair was occupied by Dr. G. H. Gehrmann, medical director of E. |. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Del., and Dr. H. U. 
Stephenson, chief medical examiner Industrial Commission of Virginia. 
Papers on the medical aspect of workmen’s compensation |aws 
included the following: Should a Course in Industrial Medicine be 
Included in the Curriculum of Medical Schools? by Dr. Henry 
Field Smyth, assistant professor of industrial hygiene, University o! 
Pennsylvania; Settlements as a Therapeutic Measure, by Dr. 
Henry H. Kessler, medical director New Jersey Rehabilitation Con- 
mission; Relationship of Arthritis and Traumatic Injuries, by Dr. 
C. H. Watson, of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., New 
York City; Gare and Treatment of Injured to Avoid Traumatic 
Neurosis, by Dr. Richard H. Price, of E. I. duPont de Nemours « 
Co. (Inc.); The Value and Equipment of First-aid Stations, by Dr. 
H. G. Longaker, chief surgeon Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co.; The Differential Diagnosis of Traumatic and Occupation! 
Chemical Injuries, by Major General H. L. Gilchrist, chief Chemica! 
Warfare Service, Washington, D. C. Discussions on the various 
phases of these papers were held by the following members o! th 
medical profession: Dr. W. T. Sanger, president Medical Colleze 0! 
Virginia; Dr. J. Morrison Hutcheson, professor of clinical medicine, 
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‘tary Be \jedical College of Virginia; Dr. F. H. Smyth, diagnostician, George 
‘Hou’ Ben Johnston Hospital, Abingdon, Va.; Dr. H. Page Mauck, ortho- 
“OLE nedic surgeon, Richmond; Dr. W. Tate Graham, orthopedic sur- 
‘SOE veon, State Board of Health; Dr. R. Finley Gayle, jr., associate 
wart professor of nervous and mental diseases, Medical College of Virginia; 
' the’ pr. S. E. Gunn, of Tubize Chatillon Corporation of Hopewell, Va.; 
te and by two diagnosticians—Dr. Warren T. Vaughan and Dr. Dean . 
ude ‘ole. 

; Qn Thursday morning the session dealt essentially with safety 
ur’, Re ond was presided over by R. B. Morley, general manager of the 
( of fF" Industrial Accident Prevention Association of Ontario. The paper 
‘net, By hy Cyrus S. Ching, director of industrial relations United States Rub- 
‘U0 her Co., New York City, on the subject Can Industrial Accidents be 
(is BY prevented by Management? If so, What Measures Do You Advo- 
‘Ul TRS cate? was discussed by George Miller, of the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.) and by notes submitted by John Shaw, of the Hercules 
nd: B® Powder Co., of Wilmington, Del., which were read by the chairman. 
— Selling Safety to the Industrial Executive was the title of the dis- 
| by IM cussion by W. Graham Cole, director of safety service, Policyholder’s 
MIB Service Bureau, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Mr. Chas. 
Ol- BR Senft, of the Globe Indemnity Co., and Mr. Bernard H. Menke, of 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., led the discussion on the paper. 
Mr. H. A. Reninger, vice president Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
tal deliberated on How Can Factory Inspection Be Improved and Digni- 
‘IVI fied? Mr. Thomas P. Kearns, Department of Industrial Relations 
Ps of Ohio, was appointed to discuss the subject matter of this paper. 

the The Thursday afternoon session was set aside for the discussion of 
HY safety codes and accident statistics. The chairman of this meeting 
“Cl A was Charles R. Blunt, commissioner Department of Labor, New 
Jersey. The question as to whether safety codes had helped accident- 
prevention work was discussed by Mr. Cyril Ainsworth, assistant 
secretary American Standards Association, in a paper entitled ‘“‘Has 
the Development of Safety Codes Helped Accident-Prevention Work 
in Industry?” Mr. Charles H. Weeks, Deputy Commissioner of 
Labor, New Jersey, spoke on the subject of Efforts for More Effective 
Regulation for Hazardous Electrical Equipment. Discussions on 
these two subjects were led by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and supplemented by Dr. 
L. W. Hatch, Industrial Board of New York, and M. G. Lloyd, United 
States Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

The subject of accident statistics closed the deliberations of the 
convention on the third day, when Dr. Eugene B. Patton, Depart- 
ment of Labor of New York, discussed Are Accident Statistics En- 
tirely Satisfactory? How Can We Improve Them? Do They Fur- 
nish Enough Data? He was followed in the discussion by Frank 
P. Evans, of the Industrial Commission of Virginia, and William J. 
Maguire, of the Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania. 

The closing meeting of the convention was a night session, at which 
the main topic under consideration was the right of an employee to 
waive his rights under the compensation act. Miss Frances Perkins, 
industrial commissioner, Department of Labor of New York, showed 
the extensive use of the employment waiver as a pressing evil under 
workmen’s compensation laws. Joseph A. Parks, of the Department 
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of Industrial Accidents, Massachusetts, and Fred W. Armstrony, of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia, followed jy 
additional discussion of the waiver rights of employees. 

At this session John C. Root, chief claims examiner Indusiri,| 
Commission of North Carolina, spoke on Procedure for Seciirino 
Valid Election by Those Exempted From the Act. This paper wa 

. discussed by Joel Brown, of the Industrial Accident Board of Idaho 

At this closing session, reports of the various committees were made 
including that of the workmen’s compensation legislation. The |atte; 
committee submitted to the convention model provisions on insur. 
ance, extraterritorial coverage, and third-party liability, for adoj tio, 
by the respective States. The convention also went on record jy 
favoring preferred claims in workmen’s compensation cases under the 
national bankruptcy act. The committee also adopted and approved 
cooperating with the committee on the regulation of the employment 
of minors in hazardous trades on the recommendations of the White 
House conference. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Wellinetoy 
T. Leonard, chairman of the Industrial Commission + Ohio, president: 
Joel Brown, Industrial Accident Board of Idaho, vice-president: 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., secretary-treasurer; executive cOmmittee—Wellington 7. 
Leonard, Ohio; Parke P. Deans, Virginia; Ethelbert Stewart, 
Washington, D. C.; L. W. Hatch, New York; W. H. Horner, Pennsy|- 
vania; George W. Kingston, Ontario; G. Clay Baker, Kansas; and 
R. E. Wenzel, North Dakota. 

The 1932 meeting will be held in Columbus, Ohio. The complete 
proceedings of the eighteenth annual convention will be published in 
bulletin form by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Recent Compensation Reports 
Georgia 


HE report of the Industrial Commission of Georgia for the cal- 
endar years 1929 and 1930 calls attention to the legislative ameni- 
ments of 1929 to the workmen’s compensation act, requiring employers 
to report the frequency of accidents in their establishments on the 
basis of man-hours worked, and providing for the gathering and con- 
piling of various rate-making data by the industrial commission and 
the insurance commissioner. 
Statistical methods have consequently been revised, to secure 2s 
much uniformity with statistics kept by other States as conditions in 
Georgia will permit, and future reports will be in greater detail than 
this report, which presents statistical tables with combined figures for 
the 2-year period. 

The construction industry was responsible for the largest number 
of accidents during the two years, with textiles second, followed by 
dealers, wood erdducie. and food products. The largest number of 
fatal cases occurred also in construction, with wood products second 
and utilities third. . 

The following table, compiled from figures in the report and 1 
former reports, shows a comparison of the number of accidents re- 
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ported during the 2-year period, by degree of disability, and the 
 ,mount of benefits paid, with similar data for 1925-1926 and 1927- 
1928. 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED, BY DEGREE OF DISABILITY, AND BENEFITS PAID, 1925-1930 





























Number of accidents reported 
2 years ending sdialibisdild Benefits paid 
December 31— 
Noncom- Total 
Perma- | Perma- Penporery pensable 
Fatal nent nent ~~ 
total partial 

1008. .....-a<as<pened 253 1 1, 140 12, 259 46, 863 60, 516 $1, 736, 627 
a cs dacaaeiees 208 5 981 11, 147 41,172 53, 513 1, 560, 496 
RT. ee 279 4 1, 382 12, 180 45, 961 59, 806 2, 122, 079 























The benefits shown in the table consist of compensation, funeral 
‘benefits, and medical benefits, except contract medical, which was 
> $15,031 for 1927-28, and $12,500 for 1929-30. 
| The average compensation for the temporary total cases was $22.87 
in 1925-26, $23.25 in 1927-28, and $29.91 in 1929-30, while the 
average medical benefit was, respectively, $25.91, $24.11, and $27.76, 
making the total average cost $48.78, $47.36, and $57.67. The aver- 
age medical expense for the noncompensable accidents (involving 7 
days’ or less disability) was $6.13 in 1925-26, $6.36 in 1927-28, and 
© $7.05 in 1929-30. 


Massachusetts 


_ Accorp1NneG to the report of the Department of Industrial Accidents 
of Massachusetts for the year ending June 30, 1930, reports were 
filed during the year of 170,663 industrial injuries, or 10,480 more 
' than for the year ending June 30, 1929. There was a corresponding 
increase in tabulatable injuries (those causing disability of at least 
/ one day), which totaled 61,741 for 1929-30, or 1,546 more than for 
the previous year. A decrease is, however, shown in fatalities, which 
numbered 344, as compared with 355 for 1928-29. The balance of 
the tabulatable injuries in 1929-30 consisted of 7 causing permanent 
total disability, 1,179 causing permanent partial disability, and 60,211 
causing temporary total disability. 

The weighted time loss charged to fatalities and permanent dis- 
abilities, together with the actual time loss in temporary disabilities, 
aggregated 4,803,557 days, distributed as follows: Fatalities, 43 per 
cent; permanent total disabilities, 0.9 per cent; permanent partial 
disabilities, 18.4 per cent; and temporary total disabilities, 37.7 per 
cent. It is pointed out that in 21,467 cases, or 35.7 per cent of all 
temporary total disability cases (60,211), the period of disability did 
not exceed seven days. 

Insurance companies reported that payments made and to be 
made on account of injuries reported during the year amounted to 
$9,861,383.09, distributed as follows: Compensation, fatal cases, 
$1,051,211.22 (10.7 per cent); compensation, nonfatal cases $5,577,- 
004.32 (56.5 per cent); and medical expense, all cases, $3,233,167.55 
(32.8 per cent). The average cost per tabulatable case, including 
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compensation and medical benefits, was $159.71, as compared wit, 
an average cost of $157.18 for the year 1928-29. The iner: 
declared to be mainly due to having seven permanent total di 
ties in the current year, as against four cases in the preceding 

It is stated that one out of every 10 tabulatable injuries re. 
in infection, a condition more or less chargeable to the individy| 
because investigation made by the department of labor and ind i\styje. 
indicated that facilities for first-aid treatment were available i: th 
greater majority of cases, but that the injured neglected to make yy 
of them. 

The report contains a number of statistical tables, showine th 
experience under the act in detail. In the following table is pr. 
sented a summary distribution of the tabulatable injuries reporte 
during the year, by industries and by extent of disability. 
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TABULATABLE INJURIES REPORTED FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1930, BY INDI’s PRY 
GROUPS AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 
Number of injuries reported tries 
$1.4 
Industry group Perma- | Perma- | Tempo- adm 
Fata] |2ent total) nent par-|rary total ~% 
disabili- | tial dis- | disabili- the 
ties abilities ties | 
the 
~~] It 
PIE fs Ody eee Ghia bah eb SACRE AG 6 1 10 803 RY | 
Minerals. ______- OEE PEEY babe ddd Meche 3 0 10 259 mr an 
ON SF OIL soho het a 72 l 103 7, 824 SOK tlon: 
EER RY OPS ae Tae: 6 0 12 666 6X4 , 
oun LA LL EERE AES SSE E 6 0 24 625 655 oTOU 
_ ii PI ae eee 0 0 1 539 Fa ‘ 
RR ne a ae HR a 4 0 45 2, 566 2, 615 drec 
INR NO at Carle. 27 0 225 6, 559 | 6, &1] and 
SE SE E-Oe OY RE Ae By ey eee ee 6 0 59 3, 115 | Is j 
Liquors__ ae 0 0 0 211 | 21! 
NEG RET OR TER Bis TE 7 0 86 1, 944 2, 0 
- | Eh Se aR, FSP eee ee hea: 4 0 30 696 73 
a aR CORP 084 a ee Ee 6 0 52 1,839} 1,99 
eee 2 0 22 869 | § 
En ea eee Le ee 20 0 149 5, 176 | 
SS Tae ET Taree e eee 1 0 0 8 | 9 
Transportation, road _._____. pv uite anions acteatiinte 64 2 61 6, 539 | 6, Gf 
‘aeepenentenm, Weeer. ........ 5... see. 1 0 2 540 534 
Transportation, miscellaneous_________________ re 0 0 2 135 | 137 
IG Se cen be te tn a ag RE bs A I a ater leach , 2 0 2 521 | 525 
ee eS eee ee 2 0 2 240 | 24 
TP REREE SY Re aS  AP ar  iRURES nB e eEgT 41 1 102 9, 551 9, 695 
OO oO Re eS 8 0 10 763 78] 
SE SS St PT a Peek aa ae 19 0 34 3, 266 319 
PIN gia tt cccecbciectecees 3 37 2 136 4, 95 2 
Ree er aha eld nice vaiagine 344 7 1,179 | 60, 211 61, 741 
Ontario 


A summary of the figures presented in the report of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board of Ontario for the calendar year 1930 shows @ 
large decrease in the number of accidents reported for the yeur, a 
compared with the number reported for 1929, which is stated to be 
fairly indicative of the decrease in employment in the industries 0! 
the Province. 

Reports were received from the industries covered under the col- 
lective liability system (schedule 1) of 61,490 accidents in 1930, 
against 76,029 in 1929, a decrease of 19.1 per cent, and from the 
large public service and municipal corporations, covered under the 
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ndividual lability system but under regulations of the board (sched- 
Je 2), of 4,486 accidents in 1930, as 6,008 in 1929, a decrease 
(25.3 per cent. A still om 4 reduction was made in Dominion 
nd provincial Crown cases, likewise under the act, which totaled 
991 for 1930, against 5,066 for 1929, a decrease of 35 per cent. 

The provisional pay rolls reported to the board for schedule 1 
ndustries also showed a substantial reduction—from $543,455,000 
or 1929 to $485,262,000 for 1930—and the number of employers in 
his group decreased from 24,078 in 1929 to 23,912 in 1930. Similar 
lata are not available for schedule 2 and Crown industries, which 
are not required to report such items. 

The total amount of benefits awarded in 1930 was $7,423,018.82, 
including $1,336,046.05 for medical aid in schedule 1 industries, as 
compared with $8,012,157.78 for 1929, including $1,385,524.62 for 
similar medical aid. Medical aid in schedule 2 and Crown eases is 
funished directly by the employer and cost is not reported. 

The average rate of assessment in all classes of schedule 1 indus- 
tries, based on the provisional pay-roll expenditure, is calculated at 
81.40 per $100 pay roll, as compared with $1.35 in 1929. The total 
administrative expense, which is paid by the employers coming under 
the act Without any governmental assistance, Was 4.67 per cent of 
the benefits awarded. 

It is pointed out that continued interest in accident prevention 
and safety work is shown by employers. Three new safety associa- 
tions were formed during the year, representing the steel erection 
group in class 23 (steel construction, railway and canal construction, 
dredging, fishing, ete.), the larger employers in class 24 (building), 
and the mining employers. 
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Condition of Labor Banks, June, 1931 


N June 30, 1931, there were in existence 11 banks operating 
under labor-union auspices. These banks had combined 
deposits of $50,949,570 and total resources amountin to $59,401, 164, 
During the fiscal year 1930-31, the Farmers’ an Workingme n’s 
Savings Bank at Jackson, Mich., and the Gary Labor Bank at ( rary, 
Ind., closed, and on August 17, 1931, the American Bank at Tole do 
Ohio, went out of business. The Hawkins County Bank, while sti! 
in operation on June 30, 1931, furnished no report. 
The details for each bank, shown in the following table, were sup- 
plied by Prof. J. Douglas Brown of Princeton University: 


TABLE 1.—CONDITION OF LABOR BANKS, AS OF JUNE 3), 1930 





























l, : Surplus and 

Name and location of bank me at undivided | Deposits Potal re. 

- profits | potnete 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New tae . &, gana 750, 000 | $1, 215, 638 | $16, 698,811 | $19, 173. 93 
Amalgamated Bank, New Y ork, St a area te 650, 000 519, 974 7, 984, 888 Q, 364, 798 
Telegraphers’ National Bank, St. Ay ate Aomae: 500, 000 168, 554 6, 473, 062 7, 420. 368 
Labor National Bank, Paterson, _]b ROT se 300, 000 161, 540 5, 711, 611 6, 280. 035 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, D, C_____- 400, 000 168, 425 4, 276,274 4, 923. 656 
Union National Bank, New ark, CE ot einai en cmenudvas _._| 875,000 226, 703 3, 740, 404 4, 406, 597 
Labor National Bank, Jersey City, N.  ePeTererryrere 400, 000 179, 811 2, 209, 570 2, WM, 06) 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, C hicago, Il. 1 silat 200, 000 2 209, 864 2, 313, 945 2. 723. 810 
American Bank, Toledo, Ohio 3_______.-...----.------- 200, 000 71, 257 1, 044, 652 1, 523, 945 
United Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind___- 112, 500 22, 500 349, 357 184, 357 
Labor National Bank, Three Forks, Mont.........._-- | 25, 000 8, 612 146, 996 195, 688 
CE ae a ae ee ee Ee | 3,912,500 | 2,952,878 | 50,949,570 | 59, 401 164 








1 Data as of July 15, 1931. 
2 Includes reserves for interest, taxes, etc. 
3 Closed Aug. 17, 1931. 


Table 2 shows the development of the labor-bank movement since 
1920, when the first of these banks was founded. 


TABLE 2.—DEVELOPMENT OF LABOR BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920 TO 1y31! 
































Num- | g ’ Surplus and Mintel ne 

End of December— ber of sas ial undivided Deposits ro woking 

banks = | profits seats 
1920__ ° . 2 $960, 000 $194, 446 $2, 258, 561 | $3, 628, 867 
|, BOSeeues , Jones 4 | 1, 280, 000 255, 869 9,970,961 | 12, 782, 173 
PE iaitcicwadugas sareats abbdipppietie guindntons 10 | 2,050, 473 742, 689 21, 901, 641 | 26, 506, 723 
PE iecedccegemrentwonseenepicnbecseannsecoded 18 | 4,222,230 1,353,022 43, 324,820 | 51, 406, 524 
a eee ee Serre ee 26 | 6,441,267} 1,891, 757 72,913, 180 | 85, 325, 884 
1925 2_ oe —_ bint 36 | 9,009,072 | 3, 467,829 98, 392, 592 | 115, 015, 273 
CARRERS ELS G4 1 TE OUTIER R Te 35 | 8,914,508 | 3,837,377 | 108, 743, 550 | 126, 533, 542 
__ SE EN ai eee 32 | 8,282,500 | 3,747,176 | 103, 200, 219 | 119, 818, 416 
PEED ncn eve cqneccousdse-cesntyerscaneseutee 27 | 7,537,500 | 3,821, 98, 784, 369 | 116, 307, 256 
ae cea 22 | 6,687,500 | 3,807,579 | 92,077,098 | 108, 539, 80% 
DE ekonvoccmien sabostsnssedhahtbecsokinhes 14| 4,112,500 | 3,105,336 59,817,392 68, 953, 859 
BEBE 8. nnn on ewn enna ndssecccccenecosons 11 | 8,912,500 2,952,878 50, 949, 570 | 59, 401, 164 





! Data are from Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, Report on Labor Banking \love 
ment in the United States, Princeton, 1929, p. 277, and additional new material furnished by the university 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

- —e Bank of Philadelphia not included. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





1931 Convention of the American Federation of Labor 


HE fifty-first annual meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor * opened at Vancouver, British Columbia, October 5, 1931. 
After greetings by various Canadian officials, Mr. William Green, the 


hg 
ed 


4, 
u's president of the federation, addressed the delegates, defining the pur- 


“h pose of the convention, as follows: 

‘ll We come as men interested in the common economic, social, and industgjal 
welfare of the peoples of the two nations. We deal with human values. Weare 
endeavoring to promote those intangible values which make for a better civiliza- 

D- EB tion, a better day, and a better life. We seek for a more equitable distribution 
of the wealth created by human hands, not for the purpose of enriching individuals 

' or groups, but for the purpose of making life more tolerable and happy. 


' Referring to “the world-wide distress affecting the well-being and 
; happiness of hundreds of millions of people,’’ Mr. Green said: 


Because of this dislocation of our economic structure, because there is suffering 
ina land where plenty exists in abundance, men and women who are the victims 
possess inquiring minds. They are asking questions that are difficult to answer. 
poo They are wondering whether the system itself set up by society in every nation 
has failed. Surely it is not to the credit of a social order when, on the one hand, 
035 we find the Creator of the Universe supplying us with food in abundance and, on 
656 the other, are millions standing starving and hungry. We may well ask the 
061 question, has capitalism failed? Surely it is not to its credit when we find a 
810 condition such as now exists in our beloved lands. Shall we live in an age and a 
time when wealth increases in the hands of a few and men decay? Shall those 
human values to which I refer be destroyed? What about asystem that relegates 
— #® aman in the prime of life to the human scrap heap, that knows no other remedy 
1 for economic depression than to reduce the standard of living, to depress the values 

already here, to reduce and impair the purchasing power to a much lower point. 


Pointing out that the machine is now doing work that was formerly 
done by human hands, Mr. Green declared that, notwithstanding this 
fact, industrial managers still continue their efforts to have men labor 
six days a week and long hours, while others are jobless. He proposed 
the immediate adoption of the 5-day work week in both public and 
private industries and that the working-day be ‘‘so shortened as to meet 
= the requirements of this unemployment situation and work divided 

through an adjustment of the working time, so that the slack of 

employment may be taken up and all men and women given an oppor- 
“ tunity to work.”? He further proposed that the wage structure estab- 
67 lished ‘through the efforts of organized labor and the working men 
s and women of the different nations of the world, and particularly of 
y our own country, shall not be destroyed and the wage standards shall 
73 not be lowered.”’ 
16 The standard of life and living among the masses of the people must be main- 
tained upon a high level if domestic tranquillity and social satisfaction are to pre- 
55 vail, en and women must be conscious of the fact that they are receiving a 
64 square deal, that they are being treated fairly, that they are not the victims of 


ai injustice, oppression, or exploitation. The permanency of our institutions 
e depends upon such a state of mind. 


Ce 





| American Federation of Labor. Report of proceedings of the fifty-first convention (advance copy), 
Vancouver, B. C., 1931; Report of the executive council to the fifty-first annual convention, Vancouver, 


B.C., 1931, 
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Commenting upon the acute unemployment situation in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, Mr. Green warned: 

This great army of the unemployed stands as a menace to the security of 
governmental institutions. There is no urge quite so powerful as the urge oj 
the hunger instinct. It moves men and women mightily. They don’t draw tho 
fine line of distinction between that which seems right or socially wrong when ‘hey 
seek to satisfy hunger. Itisa mighty urge. It can not be dealt with throug) t}, 
application of those rules and laws that society has set up. 

Among other speakers at the sessions were the Hon. James J. Davis. 
United States Senate, former Secretary of Labor; Hon. Ralph Asiiley 
Horr, Member of Congress; Edward P. Keating, editor of Labor; 
and two British fraternal delegates, one of them asserting that he was 
amazed at the misunderstanding outside of Great Britain concerning 
an@*British unemployment insurance act, and the other branding as 
“a bitter and malicious lie” the allegation that young England js 
demoralized because of unemployment pay. The Canadian fraternal 
delegate and the secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau alsv 
made interesting reports. 


Report of the Executive Council 


THE average paid-up and reported membership for the year ending 
August 31, 1931, was 2,889,550, a decrease of 71,546 as compared with 
that of the preceding year. Such membership was distributed in 
28,229 local unions; in the 105 national and international unions, with 
2,875,019; and in 334 local trade and Federal labor unions, which are 
directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and have 
14,531 members. 

The balance on hand for August, 1930, and the total receipts for the 
year under review amounted to $932,827.20, and the total expendi- 
tures to $561,985.13, the balance on hand August 31, 1931, being 
$370,842.07, of which $52,527.88 was in the general fund and 
$318,314.19 in the defense fund. 

Fifty years of service—The executive council’s report includes a 
resumé of the Federation’s half century of accomplishment. During 
these five decades the organization has “helped to give this country 
upstanding workers with the highest wage levels in the world and the 
highest standards of living. We have ahead of us the problem o/ 
extending these gains to backward areas while steadily advancing the 
standard for those in the front ranks of progress.’”’ In connection 
with its discussion of the Federation’s contribution to industry the 
council touches on principles of time economies, the high-wage princi- 
ple, and principles of personnel relations, greater efficiency, and regu- 

arization of employment. 

Gains by organization—Under the foregoing heading the council 
states that in the 50 years of the Federation’s existence “ workers hive 
gained 15 hours’ leisure per week and increased their buying power 
by $13 a week (for full-time work, in terms of actual buying power— 
‘real wages’); hours of work decreased from 63 a week in 1880 to 48 
a week in 1930; wages per hour increased from 19 cents in 1880 to 
72 cents in 1929 (in actual money). Buying power of average wages, 
in terms of 1929 dollars, increased from $21.80 a week in 1880 to 
$34.75 in 1929.” 
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Ethieal standards to govern relations between employers and workers.— 
The wage earners’ ethical and legal right to organize and to be repre- 
sented by those whom they designate is based squarely, the council 
holds, upon the principle of “functional responsibility proportionate 
to information and service.” Further on in the report itis stated that 
“industries which refuse to pay their wage earners their share of the 
returns from the products which they help to produce will pay for 
their unwisdom by the losses of business depression. Companies 
which pay less than a living wage will lose by lowered capacity of 
workers to produce, lowered morale, and the expense of changing 
yersonnel.,”’ 

Benefit services of national and international unions.—The following 
figures on the benefit services of national and international unions are 
submitted by the council: 















AMOUNT OF BENEFITS PAID BY NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1928 TO 
1930, BY TYPE OF PENEFIT 












—— 


Type of benefit 1928 1929 1930 























ge. AE? eiils Su Aeon. ___| $2, 377, 74€. 38 | $2, 831,936.82 | $3, 649, 703. 15 
th itd hibit baleen ERE REA EES 16, 623, 585.93 | 17,598, 287.03 | 18, 527, 095. 00 





















En ons ~ wcaneucaganimedeaal po 665, 279. 88 276, 717. 50 3, 311, 279. 50 
ONAN Aisi lk dso- noe i ae ee eae 5, 910, 995. 41 
TU hE haiinasnadsc-nnacadesesiiatgeuatianscc§ EME Lee 3, 234, 066. 93 
I 6 ioe nip cdendcdediniecec engi inndedes | 5,149, 052.60 | 3,945, 287. 63 2, 064, 839. 57 

UN nn ee necincinnsateatietin 1 32, 818, 924. 54 | 1 32, 242, 444. 40 | 36, 697, 979. 56 











1 Not the sum of the items, but as given in the report. 









In a number of instances the reports from national and inter- 
national unions included benefits paid by affiliated local unions. 
National legislation.—The report cites the following objectives of 
Federal laws of interest to labor, which were enacted since the 1930 
convention: (1) Prevailing rates ‘of wages on public buildings in the 
United States; (2) Saturday half holidays for nearly 600,000 Govern- 
ment employees without reduction of wages or salaries; (3) advance 
planning of. public works to be undertaken during depressions; 
(4) the creation of a department of labor in Porto Rico; (5) exten- 
sion of the vocational education act and the rehabilitation act to 
Porto Rico; (6) retirement provisions for Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad employees; (7) adjustment of wages of certain employees 
in the Customs Service; (8) the appropriation of $500,000 additional 
to increase the border immigration atrol; (9) an appropriation of 
$178,000 to collect complete statistics of ‘changes: in employment, 
total wages paid, and total hours of employment in the service of 
the Federal Government, the States, and political subdivisions 
thereof; (10) modernization of three battleships i in the Government 
navy yards at a cost of $30,000,000; (11) requiring all work on 11 
new destroyers at a cost of $51, 700, 000 to be performed in the navy 
yards and arsenals when it does not cost appreciably more than by 
contract; (12) extra compensation for overtime service performed 
by immigration inspectors and other employees of the immigration 
service; (13) books for the adult mind; (14) an additional appro- 
priation of $500,000 for improving the United States Employment 
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Service; and (15) an increase of $200 in the wages for railroad | 0. 
motive, Bureau of Safety, and hours of service inspectors. 

Injunction legislation—The immediate and foremost task before 
the Federation, the council asserts, is the securing of a Feder! 
antiinjunction law. 

Child-labor amendment.—The council urges State federations 0 
labor in States that have not yet ratified the child-labor amendiyen; 
to call for action upon it at the next session of their respective 
legislatures. 

Old-age security.—While 17 of the States now have old-age pension 
laws, the council holds that none of these acts is wholly satisfactory 
and has drafted a bill “providing for old-age security with its ad- 
minstrative direction placed under the control of elected State officers 
selected by the legislatures.”’ 

Older workers—The council reports that the business depression 
has increased the employment difficulties of older workers and urges 
that plans for taking care of the unemployed shall include provisions 
for such workers and that State bureaus of labor statistics continue 
their investigations concerning the employment of this problem 
group and formulate constructive measures in this connection. 

Bankers and wages.—Higher wages, the council states, are necessary 
for the maintenance of an economic machine geared to high produc- 
tion. The council looks to American bankers to aid in getting 
money into circulation and supplying business undertakings wit!) 
the required credit. The belief is expressed that bankers would be 
able to function more wisely ‘if they had regular and intimate con- 
tacts with production technicians and representatives of wage earners. 
Bankers, like every other group, must take into account their need 
to promote the welfare of the workers, as well as all other economic 
groups.” 

The 5-day week.—The 1931 report of the council gives 557,921 as 
the number of trade-union members with a 5-day week; the 1930 
report, 514,679. In no case, according to information coming to the 
Federation’s office, have the workers previously enjoying the 5-day 
week returned to either the 5% or the 6 day week. 

Daily hours of work.—The first convention of the Federation de- 
clared for an 8-hour day. Consideration is now being given by thie 
organization to the possibility of a 6-hour day. The 1930 conven- 
tion, in connection with a resolution to endorse a 5-day week, took 
the position that the shortening of the workday and workweek is an 
economic necessity. - 

Extent of unemployment.—According to the executive council, ‘1! 
as large a proportion of wage earners are laid off from industrial 
plants this year as in normal years, we shall have 7,000,000 unem- 
ployed by January next year.” The following figures are included 
in this section of the report. 
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ESTIMATED AVERAGE MINIMUM UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 1928 











TO 1931 
[Nonagricultural wage and salaried workers] 
Average 
Year | Minimum — by 
unemploy- lo ved 
ment ploy 
1928 1 2, 707, 000 9. 2 
1929 1 2, 413, 000 8.2 
1930 1 4, 267, 000 14.5 
1931 2 5, 415, 000 18.4 

















1 Estimated from trade-union figures on basis of United States census of unemployment in January, 1931. 















































? Right months, 
PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE-UNIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1928 TO 1931! 

Month 1928 1929 1930 1931 | Month 1928 1929 1930 1931 
January --.------ 12.1; 113 12. 5 te: ee 6.8 6.7 16.0 218.4 
February-..------ 11.9 10. 6 14.0 19.0 || September--_---- 7.0 6.6 =» vend ae 
March ....c24eann2 11.8 8.5 13. 6 18.1 || October - ---_---- 7.2 7.3 _* 3 Sees 
April . ....ccecoen 10. 5 7.9 13. 3 17.6 || November. .___-- 7.6 8.7 4g Ae 
May... sieteon 9. 1 6.7 13. 3 17.1 || December - - _---- 10.0 10.3 5 ee 
a ees 8.1 6. 6 14.3 18.2 
POW. ccnchuaterod 8.4 6.9 | 15.7 18.8 Average... 9.2 | 8.2 | 14.5 | 18.4 

1 Weighted figures. \ 2 Preliminary. 


Unemployment prevention by coordinating economic development.’-— 
Declaring that our present knowledge is not sufficient “to plan the 
agencies or chart the functions of economic control,” the council 
expresses the conviction that national economic conferences will dis- 
close the way. “We have, therefore, repeatedly urged upon the 
President of the United States that he call a national economic con- 
ference.” Included in the council’s suggestions for economic coordina- 
tion are: The working toward full and open records by prescribed 
forms of cost and production accounting; a Federal labor board to 
render labor Federal aid and service comparable to that given to 
farmers and industry; the organization of workers in unions under 
their own control, participating in national planning; an effective 
organization of the labor market; vocational counsel and retraining, 
especially as means for coping with the problem of technological 
unemployment; the balancing of work time and wages against 
expanded productivity; and job security. 

Unemployment insurance-—The following paragraph is indicative 
of the attitude of the council toward unemployment insurance: 

Working men have arrived at the point where they are firmly of the belief 
that they are as much entitled to work security, to enjoy the opportunity to 
work, as the owners of capital are to returns from their investments. Labor 
demands that these principles be recognized and accepted by the employers of 
labor. Obviously, the owners and management of industry must decide as to 
whether working men and women shall enjoy the opportunity to work or whether 
as a result of the denial of this opportunity to work, industry shall have fastened 
upon it compulsory Sheena ment insurance legislation. It must be work or 


unemployment insurance. orking people must be privileged to earn a living 
or be accorded relief. If compulsory unemployment insurance is fastened upon 





’ For council’s emergency program for winter of 1931-32, see p. 40 of this issue of the Review. 
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our industrial, political, and economic life it will be because industrial own, rship 
and management have failed to provide and preserve work opportunitics fo, 
working men and women. 

Bituminous coal situation—The council is convinced that the 
fundamental requirements for the stabilization of the bituminous coq] 
industry are: A complete organization of the men employed in such 
industry, the establishment of contractual relations between em. 
ployers and employees by means of collective bargaining, and the 
adoption of an equitable wage scale which will operate to provide 
for a universal labor cost in coal production. The council pledges 
its support to the international union of the United Mine Workers 
of America in the development of plans and policies proposed by 
that organization as partial remedies, at least for the industria! i]s 
affecting the coal industry. 

Other subjects —Among other matters taken up by the council are: 
Educational work, home building and home ownership, convict labor, 
taxation, the restriction of immigration, jurisdictional difficulties, 
modification of the Volstead Act, nonpartisan political policy, Pan 
American relations, Porto Rican and Philippine affairs, and problems 
of railway workers. 


Decisions on Recommendations Concerning Unemployment 


One of the most prolonged discussions at the Vancouver sessions 
was that on unemployment insurance. Three resolutions were intro- 
duced in favor of establishing a system of such insurance in the United 
States, one of these proposals being sponsored by a delegate of the 
American Federation of Teachers, one by delegates of the American 
Flint Glass Workers, and the third by a delegate of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Central Labor Union. These resolutions, however, were not con- 
curred in and the report of the committee on resolutions was adopted, 
expressing emphatic approval of the executive council’s position 
“that compulsory unemployment insurance legislation, such as is now 
in effect in Great Britain and Germany, would be unsuited to our 
economic and political requirements here and unsatisfactory to Ameni- 
can working men and women.” 

Just preceding this action of the delegates on this mutter the 

resident of the federation made an address which included the fol- 
owing statements: 

You can’t have an unemployment insurance plan without employment ex- 
changes. You can’t have an unemployment insurance plan without registration. 
You must report, you must subject yourself in every way to the control of the 
law. And then, my friends, when the representatives of these unemployment 
exchanges are able to find you employment, when you are entitled to receive 
insurance benefits you must accept the employment they find you or give up 
your claim to unemployment insurance. 

I believe that in some cities where our organization is struggling for existence 
the operation of that plan would destroy the union there, because if they fiid a 
union man a job in a nonunion plant he must choose as to whether or not he will 
accept the job in the nonunion plant or give up his unemployment insuraice. 
ane to me seems an unfair position to place a union man in in the United States of 

erica. 

Let us not weaken our economic strength, our economic power, but let us 
develop it, let us make ourselves strong before we engage in experimentation nd 
inject into our movement, through the adoption of an unsafe policy not suited 
here, that which will pull at our vitals and destroy our trade-union structure. 
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With reference to that part of the executive council’s report which 
deals with unemployment prevention by coordinating economic 
development, the committee on resolutions stated that ‘while we 
should strive to inaugurate such coordinated planning by the call of a 
national conference, * * * weshould not be unmindful of other 
calls having been or being made and conferences being arranged for 
that purpose. Indeed we must press forward the claim of organized 
labor for full and equal representation and participation in any and all 
conferences and calls made for the development of methods or means 
embracing national planning, related to such plans as have been out- 
lined by the executive council.” The committee voiced opposition 
to “the creation of any governmental agency that may have for its 
purpose or include in its objectives the shaping of labor policies. In 
considering the proposal for a Federal labor board we are not unmindful 
that considerable of the data sought to be had through such a board is 
already being gathered through different departments, especially 
through the Department of Labor.” 

With these and a few other modifications the committee approved 
this section of the council’s report and the convention voted in favor 
of such approval. 

The council’s emergency unemployment program was also in- 
dorsed.° 
Adopted Resolutions and Other Approved Recommendations 


Tue action of this convention on various recommendations and 
resolutions is summarized below: 

Government employment.—The labor policy in the construction of 
Hoover Dam was criticized and the executive council of the feder- 
ation was authorized to take action to improve the working conditions 
on such project. It was decided to endeavor to have the supplies 
used in the United States Government departments produced, when 
possible, in America under proper labor standards. A proposal was 
agreed upon that stone used in Federal building projects to relieve 
wennnreepaet be prepared in localities where the buildings are 
erected. 

Higher Government employment standards were favored as were 
also legislation restricting the competition of enlisted men in the Navy 
with civilian workers; legislation to provide that construction and 
repair work on naval vessels and parts thereof be done in Govern- 
ment navy yards and plants; legislation for a 5-day week in the Postal 
Service; proposals for employing American citizens for Government 
construction work in the Canal Zone; for requiring the use of American- 
produced materials on Government work and a Saturday half holiday 
in that locality ; for making the Federal prevailing wage law applicable 
to all Federal projects; and for an amendment to liberalize the United 
States compensation act. Protest was made against the policy of the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the United States Army of dis- 
placing American seamen with Filipinos and agreement was reached to 
oppose the personnel classification bill, the council seeing great danger 
in the passage of such legislation. 





’ See p. 40 of this issue of the Review. 
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Working-day.—Indorsement was given to legislation providing {o, , 
shorter work day for seamen and opposition was registered to a proposed 
—er to the Constitution to reduce the length of the work day 

y law. 

Education.—Approval was given to the recommendation of the 
committee on i etter that the executive council be authorized ty 
appraise existing educational activities carried on directly or jp. 
directly by the federation and be empowered to coordinate and cop. 
solidate all such activities as may promote the effective expansioy 
and development of the labor movement in the future. The fecerg. 
tion’s support of vocational and continuation schools was reaffir ined. 
Compulsory full-time education to the age of 16 years and part-time 
education to the age of 18 for all children were favored. Menmibers 
of the American Federation of Labor who are fathers or mothers of 
public-school children were urged to participate in the parent-teacher 
movement, and recommendations to improve the unemployment 
situation among teachers were approved. Discriminatory tactics in 
the employment of teachers was denounced and military training ip 
the public schools was opposed. 

Immigration.—The application of the exclusion law to Filipinos was 
favored and also the application of the quota provisions of the immi- 
gration law to Mexico. 

Porto Rico.—A recommendation was approved that the president of 
the American Federation of Labor urge upon the President of the 
United States a correction of the economic conditions in Porto Rico 
by putting into effect the suggestions made in the report of the exec- 
utive council. 

Philippines.—The independence of these islands was favored. 

International matters.—A proposal for the United States to partici- 
pate in the general disarmament conference at Geneva in February, 
1932, wasfavored. Another proposal for an effort to have the United 
States station unofficial observers in the International Labor Office 
at Geneva was referred to the executive council, which body was also 
called upon to give attention to the study of methods of promoting 
world peace. 

Miscellaneous.—Provision for older workers in planning for the care 
of the unemployed was approved and also the executive council’s 
report on the tema mer. coal situation. A modification of the 
Volstead Act, the securing of a national cleared radio channel for 
WCEL, and the creation of a special committee to consider the interest 
of the labor press were hadete 9 and the sales tax wasdenounced. The 
enforcement of civil liberties in accordance with constitutional 
guaranties was demanded. 


Reelection of Officers 


Witi1aM GREEN was reelected president and Frank Morrison will 
again serve as secretary. The convention adjourned on October |), 
having selected Cincinnati, Ohio, as the city for the annual meeting 
in 1932, 
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for a Conference for the Protection of Migrants 
Osed 


day 7. [E eighth session of the Permanent Conference for the Protection 


of Migrants was held at Geneva, September 7 and 8, 1931. The 
delezates in attendance represented approximately 40 organizations 
in America, Europe, and Asia.’ 

The problem of emigrants returning without funds was taken up 
and a suggestion adopted that the system of transit cards in force for 
emigrants leaving European ports should also include the first-men- 
tioned group. It was urged upon voluntary overseas associations to 
take care that returning emigrants be furnished before embarking with 
passports in proper order and with the funds needed for the whole 
journey, and to give advance notice of the arrival of such emigrants 
to the voluntary associations in the ports of landing. 

Included in the action of the conference was the adoption of a report 
to be submitted to the International Labor Office. This document 
embodies the results of an inquiry among the member associations of 
the conference concerning the various recruiting systems and the 
execution of employment contracts, and also into the economic, social, 
and cultural position of immigrant workers. ‘The conference stressed 
the importance of permitting voluntary associations to cooperate 
more and more regularly, but without loss of their independence, with 
the authorities, relative to the recruiting and placement of migrants. 
A decision was reached to ask the member associations for periodical 
data with reference to the openings for emigrants in the various 
countries. 

The concluding discussion was on the question of the maintenance 
by emigrants of their family members who remain in the country of 
origin. The particular aspects of the situation in the United States 
and the perplexities of the whole problem were also examined, in 
view of the inquiry of the League of Nations into maintenance allow- 
ances, in which investigation the Conference for the Protection of 


Migrants is cooperating. 
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Workers’ Cultural Federation 


GROUP association of labor cultural societies was recently 
formed in New York under the name of Workers’ Cultural Fed- 
eration, according to the September, 1931, issue of the Locomotive 
Engineers Journal. The 132 organizations included in the alliance 
were represented by 265 delegates. Of the affiliating groups, 31 were 
educational in character, 19 were dramatic, 12 literary, and 2 Espe- 
ranto. Six sport groups deciared the right of physical culture to be 
included as a cultural branch and were bashed by 2 dance groups. 
Ten large choral and 8 instrumental societies, 2 photo and film groups 
were also represented. Persons from 40 miscellaneous organizations 
participated in the sessions. Federations of a similar character are 
to be constituted in other cities, and the establishment of a national 
organization is contemplated. 


l 


USS 





! International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 21, 1931, pp. 383-384. 
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Japanese Labor Club 
T A MEETING in Kobe on June 25, 1931, the Japanese Labor 


Club was established. This new organization, according to 
Industrial and Labor Information of August 31, 1931, includes the 
following 11 trade-unions with a combined membership of 270, 000, 
or approximately 75 per cent of the trade-union members in Japan: 

The General Federation of Japanese Labor (Nihon Rodo Kumiai Sodome?), the 
General Federation of Workers in State {Undertakings (Kangyo Rodo Sodo ei) 
the Federation of Naval Arsenal Workers’ Unions( Kaigun Rodo Kumiat Ren» ei), 
the Federation of Japanese Dockyard Workers’ Unions (Nihon Zosen Rod 
Renmei), the Japanese Seamen’s Union (Nihon Kaiin Kumiai), the Merchant 
Marine Officers’ Association (Kaiin Kyokai), the National Labor Union Federa- 
tion (Zenkoku Rodo Kumiai Domei), the Confederation of Japanese Labor Unions 
(Nihon Rodo Kumiat Sorengo), the General Federation of Japanese Labor Unions 
(Nihon Rodo Sorenmei)', the Union of Employees of the Tokyo Electric Light 
Co. (Toden Jugyoin Kumiai), and the Tokyo Gas Workers’ Union (Tokyo Gasuko 
Kumiat). 


In a communication to the International Labor Office it is stated 
that ‘‘the constitution of the Japanese Labor Club repudiates ex- 
tremist principles and methods and supports the International Labor 
Organization.” A decision was reached that the club should promote 
labor legislation (a trade-union bill, the regulation of working hours, 
the setting up of minimum wage rates, the legal recognition of tr ade 
agreements, unemployment measures, ete. ). 

Mr. K. Hamada, president of the Japanese Seamen’s Union, will 
serve as the club’s representative officer. It is also reported that the 
present development is ‘‘only a first step toward the unification oi 
the Japanese trade-unions. There are still many signs of conflicts 
among member organizations, and a considerable effort will be re- 
quired to place the new organization upon a sound basis.” 





1 Formerly the Union of Workers in Osaka Arsenal, Kyoto Electric Co., etc. (known as Jun Kojo Kai). 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Trade Training for Small Towns Outlined by Vocational 
Board ! 


RACTICAL plans for providing trade preparatory training for 

boys and girls in small towns and cities to fit them for wage- 
earning employment, are discussed in a publication (Bulletin No. 157) 
just issued by the Federal Board for Vocational Education under the 
title, ‘‘Trade Preparatory Training for Small Cities and Rural 
Communities. ”’ 

As evidence of the diversity of the types of courses which it is 
possible to set up in small communities, the board lists six of these. 
They include general industrial courses, which are organized to give 
training in a variety of occupations; cooperative part-time courses, 
in which students alternate between regular employment and instruc- 
tion in schools; unit courses in county or State trade schools which 
are designed to give training in many or all phases of the work of a 
single trade, rt a number of communities instead of only one; 
apprentice courses in which apprentices in various industries are 
trained in plants or are sent to a central school for intensive training; 
dull season courses for workers in “‘seasonal”’ trades; and industrial 
arts courses which deal with industrial equipment and materials. 

The general industrial and the cooperative part-time courses, 
according to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, are best 
adapted to the employment and industrial conditions obtaining in 
most small towns or cities. The general industrial course trains for 
some specific occupation and is intended primarily for those who are 
still in school, and the part-time cooperative course is for those 
already employed who can devote part of their working hours to school 
instruction. 

General industrial courses offer opportunity for training in such 
trades as automobile mechanics, electricity, machine-shop practice, 
bricklaying, plumbing, house wiring and carpentry, or combinations 
of these trades. For instance, courses in such allied occupations as 
automobile mechanics, electricity and machine-shop practice or in 
sheet-metal work, plumbing, and house wiring might very appropri- 
ately be combined. 

As an example of a combination course which has proved effective, 
that offered in building construction in Lees Summit, Mo., is cited. 
Students in this course receive instruction in carpentry, millwork, 
sheet-metal work, and house wiring. Practical work in construction 
or remodeling residences, garages, and other buildings in the town or 
near-by community inchnden the carpentry, wiring, sheet-metal, and 
concreting jobs incident to such work. 





! United States. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Press release No. 98, Oct, 5, 1931. 
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In the cooperative part-time type of courses are included th oso 
which train for a single trade, those which train for store and offic, 
practice, and those which train for a variety of occupations. 

Special attention is directed by the board to the plan followed jy 
some States, notably Connecticut, New Jersey, Kentucky, and North 
Dakota, of maintaining county or State trade schools where boys and 
girls from a number of communities may receive vocational trainine jn 
industrial occupations. This plan applies particularly to sections 
where the need for workers in any one town is small and would not 
warrant organizing classes for a single town. 

“It must not be forgotten,” the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education declares, ‘‘that the vocational training needs of prospec. 
tive industrial workers in small towns are as imperative as those 
living in the larger industrial centers. While the local demand in 
the smaller towns for additional workers in any one trade is not as 
great in the small towns as in the large ones, there are in practically 
every small community a number of desirable occupations for which 
some new workers are needed each year. The local employers prefer 
to employ and do employ local boys and girls whenever possible, }ut 
they feel the need for some plan of education which will help these 
young people to prepare for work that is to be done.” 

Commenting on the value of the general industrial courses for 
boys and girls who have not yet bined upon employment, the board 
directs attention to the fact that they are given as a part of the regular 
high school program and therefore enable the student to complete 
and graduate from the academic high-school course at the same time 
he is receiving training for an occupation—a distinct advantage in 
these times when employers are coming more and more to demand a 
high-school education certificate from those they employ. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in September, 1931 


September, 1931, with comparable data for preceding months 
are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930, the number of workers involved and man-days lost 
for these years and for each of the months, January, 1930, to Sep- 
tember, 1931, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at 
the end of each month and the number of workers involved. The 
number of man-days lost, as given in the last column of the table, 
refers to the estimated number of working-days lost by workers 
involved in disputes which were in progress during the month or 
year specified. 


D sen cs age industrial disputes in the United States for 


TaBLe 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1930, TO SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1930 














‘ ‘ Number of workers 

Number of disputes rvaibed in disputes | Number of 

man-days 

lost in dis- 

Month and year putes exist- 

Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | In effect ing in 
in month | atendof | inmonth | atendof | monthor 
or year month or year month year 
1087: TR a en kkk oS SADLY oJ 3 eee ee. |) ee 37, 799, 394 
ig EE Oe ee ee ere a ee  &| >) Sate 31, 556, 947 
My a ee a Se + Sees I 9, 975, 213 
100 Tepe eee A 5 SRE ea Se 8 Sai 2, 730, 368 
1930 
SRE eee econ ncn< come cus ncnes< 45 21 9, 240 5, 316 184, 730 
ay, Ses akipeots eee ee 52 40 37, 480 6, 683 438, 570 
po BR 2 I ES ee 49 38 15, 017 5, 957 291, 127 
Aptil. . 2 sce derenes. em aa 5 Regie see 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 189, 828 
Msy......cscke ge OURS 7° Rag pega Sey : 66 29 9, 329 4, 386 185, 448 
pares REIN, ONE a ee ae 59 34 14, O11 8, 311 144, 117 
,) ee | Tas ie ree 73 30 14, 308 4,815 141, 647 
FUE. CL a Pe so on eck ec eews 51 33 15, 902 7, 131 142, 738 
Sopbemhel «ob ctitewenanes mubuian oliintrweel 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 208, 184 
eee oe Sh EN Se ae 47 36 10, 858 16, 007 335, 916 
IUOVCUI A f 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 273, 608 
DOCU nai dnkesciwudhwonesineena 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 194, 455 
1931 

COE ice dol. bo occ cecepevenencce’ 56 20 10, 147 2, 927 181, 031 
doen | RRS pr oepepatsg 52 34 19, 984 12, 512 228, 329 
ar on et Ba inne 2 aE} 45 27 26, 121 28, 139 422, 545 
April. _- eS on be bial ae oe wd 60 39 26, 442 22, 604 769, 720 
MERY Site ils 106 49 27, 588 15, 735 402, 437 
June_. Sei a ares 81 51 18, 437 17, 071 506, 097 
JULY. . cee eee SRR ETE 67 54 49, 574 58, 995 666, 309 
AUR Se siinnncnien ~~ aie skh diiika 81 58 10, 059 21,667 | 1,217,397 
September ?.. 2... eT 6 EERE ORE 98 89 36, 447 46, 029 695, 963 























’ Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginnin: 


July, August, and September, 1931, and the number of workers 


directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEM 


in 


‘ER, 






































1931 
Number of disputes begin- Number of workers iny o\ ye, 
ning in— in disputes beginning 
Industrial group — 
July August — July August Sep oe f 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers--------|-_.------- EE ss er gs 35 
| SEP REGS SE oe ee eee 2 2 |---- boa 156 O10 
Broom and brush workers............-----|----------  % eee: re 90 
Building trades - pr? AE Ae. 15 16 17 2, 383 1, 124 749 
Chauffeurs and teamsters___-...._.--___-. 3 5 4 140 769 840) 
Se ocuahenppaiegn antics —apbodese 13 22 16 | 32,981 4, 017 637 
BSS 28 See BEES SE 3 FS ge SS) eet | 3 ae 
Food workers-....------ “ 1 1 3 95 84 795 
| EE Siete £LSE CERES, Fes 3 3 4 132 325 583 
pS ESF RETT Ree ease, Crt eee ees | ae te ee ne _ 2 See ‘ 
Jewelry workers... -.---- RO re REE 1 Eis aliincaiperd 12 20 |_ ; 
STAs SS SSE Eee Pee BE Oe eee 1 » 9 ae Ee: 100 | 305 
Light, heat, pow er, and water___ 4 2 —¢ SE 450 410 |_ 
Longshoremen and freight handlers _ 1 3 1 60 440 | 150 
Lumber, timber, and mill work ___-_-_---_|.-.-----_- Dilinscbaitin dieddddas 60 | 
Metal trades -_-........-.-- . 3 1 3 122 48 250) 
0 EP ES 6 3 12 2, 656 679 25. 03 
Motion-picture ope rators, actors, ‘and the- 

atrical workers -- = 1 1 7 16 400 | Oe 
Printing and publishing. 1 eet hoe 80 69 
Stone _____-_- 03 AN Eee PERE ie ee AEE Ses ES ee Pil. by ae ee 1K) 
Municipal workers- SEE Sr ES ea ees ee as 5 eee | =< ahehile 600 
, SE a ane S Se é 12 6 24 9, 974 560 | 1 564 
_ | SS ee PR eETeT ees ea he se | RRS Seer 43 
CJemer Commntagis soioc Su. solute ds........ 2 1 2 48 30 105 

IIIS «sxc coin x Dnitons ee 67 | 81 98 | 49,574 | 10, 059 147 


Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
September, 1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, 


1931, 


CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 








Number of disputes beginning in September, 1931, 














involving— 

Industrial group 6 and 20and | 100 and 9 ham snd 
under 20 | under 100) under 500 ‘L000 ‘nen. 
workers | workers | workers | orkers | workers 

Bakers_.___- OE TD PES TG “) REGS 5 See MargeS 
Building OS ERS CS BS 5 9 _ Saas Soveeeees 
ee EE INIING Go ck oc onck pn cocsalennndonadnbicoecneshs 3 err 
RN a Sie andi Satinrmeravdabuiee bine eine 3 8 | See Cee 
REE RE Se a A 1 See eae 
I ih cides isin nike Adiadedah dibeie 1 a - , Serres 
ERT ES Re a Se a Ameo 1 Sy Beers Se eee 
Longshoremen and freight handlers-.---._|..........|......-.-- | a ieee 
SIL EL fens codes adencnstidbn<.f.nsocerduy 2 2 ae Pte 
RRR NT Sana 7, i ae as ae SE 4 7 aS eee 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 

EE eee i Seige <p ap ae ee 2 4 DRivcietidialh aida anes 
ho Se cal So 7 Re ) ee 
I 0 IN i catebthidcbacccokJa.-- 4 s 9 i RP 
| EERE RE es Fe ee SSE BAS SEY 1S rae 

Pr willis Soe esttas via endtamhiediapaaeniadis « 17 41 32 6 

















. 20,000 
workers 
and over 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
September, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 


Tape 4.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN SEPTEMBER, 1931, BY 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 





























Classified duration of strikes ending in 
September, 1931 
Sasestelal gaup One-half Over one- | 1 month | 2 months 
mantis half and and less and less 
or leas less than than 2 than 3 
, 1 month months months 
Bakers-..-.------------------- 1 | c--\<-- we -|--cereceoen-~ 
a lle a LAE BRET fal lel 12 | 1 4 
Chauffeurs and teamsters -..........._- 4b ~5hb0%8 ' ff FES Se ere ees > 
CN eat hetoennhdamecccapah snc cenekbncnasees 9 | 1 | , ie Lee 
“Sf st RP Re APSE ER ee ee eee _ 1 9a eee ES ok te Sy eet Ti2 tse 
a <a ee a) 2 teins 
Oe rn rks ea neune teach pee RES, Se ot. 
Longshoremen and freight handlers __________- bad dhs + ore 3 
a sy vip <a ailemienc ilinnsceagiai nieces es 2 Pate. 1 ev isi 
ES A a FET RSET ET MY WE etehvcel shied | 1 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers 3 RaGulGty, Se daseey ‘mere 4 i ve thee 
Printing and publishing__.._____- etic d Rs Te A DADE RE ASS Bl Bas 4 aes 
Municipal WORMNUS.. 5.5. ooo oes ence ete af Beeict elu RNase tee! oe We Oe oe 
/ ET EE a, ) epee | 1 | 2 
Cate Sider cmceccccesccacessce sie ini main ila uae me 
Eis os dks pe dis deel 54 | 1 | 5 | 7 











Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in September, 1931 


Metal workers, Pennsylvania.—A strike of 600 metal workers, 
employed by the McKinney Manufacturing Co. at Pittsburgh, is 
reported to ‘Sr begun on September 1, because of a wage reduction 
of 5 per cent and unsatisfactory working conditions. No report of 
the ending of this strike has been received. 

Crab-meat pickers, Maryland.—A strike of 640 crab-meat pickers, 
cookers, and packers, mostly colored women, is reported to have 
begun at Crisfield on heotemsber 7, because of a wage reduction from 
35 to 25 cents per gallon for picking out crab meat. This strike ended 
on September 21, the workers accepting the new wage fixed by the 
employers. 

Hosiery workers—A number of strikes, principally among silk 
hosiery workers, in New Jersey, occurred during the latter part of 
September as a protest against the inauguration of a new national 
labor agreement for the organized workers of the industry, carrying 
with it wage reductions ranging from 30 to 45 per cent, which became 
effective September 21. This agreement was formally signed in 
Philadelphia on October 7 by the  ectityigy: parties—the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America (Inc.), an association 
consisting of some 60 manufacturers in various sections of the country, 
and the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, an 
organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor through 
membership in the United Textile Workers of America. 

The agreement provides for the arbitration of all disputes, and Dr. 
George W. Taylor of the University of Pennsylvania has been chosen 
impartial arbitrator for the industry to serve for the term of one year. 
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It is understood that the majority, if not practically all, of those 
so-called outlaw strikes, totaling some 8,000 workers, ended by 
October 12 with the wage reduction being accepted by the work« rs, 

Anthracite miners, Pennsylvania.— Between 5,000 and 6,000 miners, 
employed by the Glen Alden Coal Co., in the Wy oming region, Went 
out on strike September 24 in response to a strike order i the general 
grievance committee of the miners, composed of insurgent mem|ers 
of the United Mine Workers, against the wishes of district and 
national officials of the union. 

It was said that on Monday, September 28, the picket lines estab). 
lished by the insurgents at the various colleries became so threatening 
and kept so many men away from work that company officials 
decided to close most of the operations until the trouble could be 
settled peaceably. On September 29 reports were to the effect that 
some 20,000 or more men were on strike. Accordingly the following 
order was issued and copies were posted at the collieries that were 
to suspend: 

Under the contract between the United Mine Workers of America and the (len 
Alden Coal Co. there is to be no strike within the period of contract. Employees 
of this company having taken it upon themselves to interfere with operations and 
to close down this colliery in violation of said contract, notice is hereby given that 
operations will not be resumed until the management is assured that operations 
can be carried on in an orderly way and with full respect for provisions of said 
contract. 

On October 9 the grievance committee voted in favor of having the 
men return to work on October 12, the international officials of the 
union having given assurance, it is said, that the grievances would be 
adjusted as soon as the men were back at work. 

The company announced through its vice president that its mines 
would be reopened Monday, October 12, upon assurances by union 
leaders that the workers would abide by the contract. 

Candy makers, New York.—Loft (Inc.), candy and ice cream 
manufacturers in ‘Long Island City, were affected by a strike of some 
2,000 employees beginning on September 28, when the company 
undertook to increase the working week from 48 to 60 hours without 
any increase in pay. An agreement was reached on September 2! 
that the company would return to the 48-hour week. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into September, 1931 


Silk workers, New Jersey.—The strikes of July 22 and July 27, 
involving some 8,000 textile workers, still continue in part. Announce- 
ment was made by the strike leaders of the Amalgamated Association 
of Silk Workers and the United Textile Workers on October 5 that 
1,000 operatives in 10 shops were still on strike. Press reports, how- 
ever, have since indicated that practically all of the mills have reached 
some agreement with the workers who are nearly all back at work. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
September, 1931 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Direcror or Conciliation 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 74 labor disputes during 
eptember, 1931. These disputes affected a known total of 39,666 em- 
jloyees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
¢stablishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
‘of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
Teached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
‘cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
Bic of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
‘and indirectly involved. 

| On October 1, 1931, there were 50 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 25 controversies which had not reached 
‘the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 75. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





Family Allowances in New Zealand, 1930-31 


HE claims lodged for family allowances in New Zealand unde, thie. 

act providing such benefits totaled 1,727 in the year ending M arc}, 
31, 1931, according to the thirty-third annual report of the Pensions 
Department of that country. In addition, there were 142 claims 
outstanding from the preceding year, bringing the total dealt with to 
1,869. Of ‘these, 1,399 were accepted and 191 “rejected. Of the latter 
claims, 102 were cases in which the family income exceeded the |imi; 
permitting the head of the family to benefit under the act. ‘Two 
hundred and thirty-six new claims from Maoris were finally deal 
with during the year, of which claims 187 were granted and 49 wer 
rejected. 

There were 23,033 children in the families covered by the 4,617 
allowances in force March 31, 1931, 13,799 of these children being in 
families where there were more than two children. The average 
number of children per family was 4.98. 

The total amount disbursed in allowances during the year was 
£63,608 ($309,548) and the total annual value of all allowances in 
force at the close of the year was £69,930 ($340,314). Based on the 
latter figure the average allowance per annum was £15 2s. | 1d 
($73.71) or slightly under 6s. ($1.46) per week—the maximum for 3 
children. 

The weekly allowance rates of the 1,399 families whose claims were 
accepted in the year under review were as follows: 





Number of Number « 
Weekly rate families Weekly rate families 
NRE, Pea? pe 6 | § 7s ae 147 
2s. ($0.49) .__-.-- 5 cll acl — Pa FT 75 
i a ee ee S aa se 30 
4s. ($0.97) _.._---- alee ' ee 6 | | 1S 
Se. (91.22) _.... te ac-agak DO GD ule cen denes 5 
fF a aa se 273 
Sy MM su buen desert. 2 | ae 1, 399 


The weekly incomes of the 1,399 families receiving allowances are 


given below: 
Number of familie 





£1 ($4.87) and under_.-..---------- A AE MO. eS 48 
TEE LA 180 
Over ie Gree Oe ee Gere .j. 2. os ae 0h 5 eee 387 
Over £3 Geraee) a0 BG (ere) J. o - 2s oe eee 749 
a a ce diwithewenn am 35 

po ES i Re a OE a a ee 1, 399 
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The distribution of the 1,399 families according to number of chil- 


dren in excess of 2 is shown in the following statement: 


Number of families 





ee ee re te ee ie eee eas : 381 
IR 5 eg cnc de cts suse sei 443 
eee 2 iit wide Rew atelbteiidesesweed 282 
SS ee ee jalacia habbo =e 150 
§ oiiiaren........-.- 20's debbie Meld ceed cel aa. 81 
ES ee Sey SP eS OR Fs el Se SOA 37 
a a ee 19 
ial ge a Be SE AB epee ee eee SP LITE RTF ER 6 

Rn léia Rds wind bbb eee wsetes 1, 399 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 





Earnings of Woman Workers in a Small City of New York 
State, 1930 and 1931 


A; A SUPPLEMENT to its study of the trend of women’s erp. 
ings in New York City (see Labor Review, June, 1931, p. 66), the 
division. of women in industry in that State has made an inquiry into 
the earnings, hours, and working conditions, in the summers of 1930 
and 1931, of woman weer earners in an up- State industrial city with 
a population of between 25,000 and 50,000. The study was made 
during the period July 8 to July 11 of this year, and the findings are 
published in the August issue of the Industrial Bulletin, the official 
publication of the New York State Department of Labor. 

From the files of the bureau of factory inspection a list was secured 
of 23 plants employing the largest number of women, together wit) 
their inspection figures as of 1930 and 1931. These showed a decided 
drop in the number of workers employed, which was especially notice- 
able among men. Warning is given, however, “that these plants 
represent the women-employing industries and any figures on male 
employment are secondary findings, necessarily incomplete.” 

Not all of the 23 plants were in operation at the time of the in- 
quiry, but pay-roll data were secured from 11, which in 1931 employed 
698 women. Similar facts were secured from the largest departme m 
store in the city, employing 163 women at the time of the study, and 
from a chain store with 58 woman employees. 

The pay-roll data consisted of a list of all the women working a selected we 
in June or July, 1931, together with the operations which they performed, 1 
rate of pay and weekly earnings, and the hours worked that week. For pur- 
poses of comparison, the same information was then secured for the corresponding 
week in 1930. 


The comparative figures for the two years are as follows: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1930 AND 1931, OF WOMENIN ANEW YORK 
UP-STATE CITY 








Number of wo- Average weekly earn- Weekly hours of ma 








men on pay roll ings women 
Type of establishment 
1930 | 1931 1930 1931 1930 I 

Cigars. - -- a ey a 316 281 $17. 57 $16.59 | Piecework. | Piecewo 
Department store__- 169 163 17. 51 16. 84 | 48 | 
Men’s clothing. (1) 139 | 115. 64 12. 34 40 | t 
Neckwear-.-.-- nee 110 117 | 11. 84 14. 91 41 + 
Chain store 59 58 12. 12 11. 41 4814 fi 
Dresses - - -. ee 52 314. 61 312.21 |} Piecework. | Piecewor! 
Laundry. Saat 37 33 | 15. 09 16. 46 4914 { 
Cleaning and dyeing. a 31 32 | 13. 09 14.19 | No report. No report 
Printing - ‘ed 16 13 | 11. 02 12. 16 44 A 
Paper boxes. = 12 12 12. 46 14. 08 4 36 : 
Laundry : ft S&S 10 | (5) 10. 33 (5) 49 
Beverages. -___-_-_- ilehin winkl 9 9 6 20. 00 6 21.25 | Piecework. | Piecewor 

| 














1 Pay-roll figures for 1930 include only 130 women, who were still employed in 1931, 

2 Total number of women missing; records for 34 operators only. 

3’ Comparison based on pay roll for operators only; 37 operators in 1931, 34 operators in 1930, 
‘ All the women employ ed worked the same hours. 

5 Figures for 1930 missing. 

6 Not an average; all women earned the same amount. 
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he * * * table shows that there were fewer women employed in 1931 
than in 1930 in both of the mercantile establishments, the cigar factory, a laundry, 
and a printing establishment. On the other hand there were more women on the 
1931 pay roll of the neckwear plant and the cleaning and dyeing establishment. 
The number employed in the box factory and the beverage plant remained the 
same both years. Although the trend in number of women employed seems to be 
downward, the —_. > weekly earnings rose in 1931 in six of the plants and went 
down in only four. In one case where the earnings went higher, the rise was 
definitely due to increased output. Unfortunately the plants where the average 
earnings dropped were among the largest in the city, being the cigar factory, both 
mercantile establishments, and the dress factory. In all, these plants employed 
554 women. 





Working Hours of Women and Young Persons in Japan 


HE hours of attendance of children under 16 years of age and 

women in factories under the Japanese factory act are at present 
restricted to 11 per day, including one hour of rest.!. The employment 
of such persons for 12 hours daily, including one hour of rest, was 
allowed exceptionally in spinning mills and in factories making woven 
silk goods for export, “specified for the purpose by the prefectural 
governor,” and in factories usually employing not more than 10 per- 
sons but which engage in weaving or doubling with the use of power- 
driven machinery. ‘The date of the expiration of this exemption was 
August 31, 1931; and from September 1, 1931, the hours of attendance 
of children under 16 and of women in factories coming under the 
provisions of the factory act are restricted, with no exceptions, to 11, 
including one hour for rest. The spinning mills which are affected by 
the expiration of the exceptional provisions are those working one 
shift, and in November, 1930, such establishments numbered only 19. 
The majority of spinning mills operate on two shifts and do not come 
under the exception. Factories manufacturing woven silk goods for 
export availed themselves of the exemption and are, therefore, 
aflected by the new situation. The most seriously affected factories, 
however, are those usually employing not more than 10 persons but 
which use power-driven machinery in weaving or doubling. There 
are approximately 13,000 of these factories in Japan, employing about 
56,000 workers. 

cnnmensiagiypiapliabriadtiinns 


Family Responsibilities of Woman Wage Earners in South Africa 


T THE annual congress of the South African Association for the 
Advancement of Science, heid in Grahamstown in July, 1931, 
Miss H. P. Pollak read a paper on the contributions to family support 
of woman industrial workers on the Witwatersrand. In its issue for 
August 24, 1931, Industrial and Labor Information gives a summary 
of the facts she presented. 

There were, she stated, 4,629 women industrially employed, the 
greater number being engaged in the manufacture of clothing, in the 
preparation of food, in printing, and in the leather industry. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 1,891 women working in factories which she 
had visited personally, and replies were received from 450. Of these 





' International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 7, 1931, pp. 337-338. 
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66.8 per cent were single women living with their parents; 19.8 per 
cent were single and living with relatives or friends; 1.3 per cent \\ ere 
single and living independently; 5 per cent were married and living 
with their husbands; and 7 per cent were widowed, separated, 0) 
divorced. More than half were under 20 years of age. The average 
wage was 37.7s. ($9.17) per week, ranging from 26.3s. ($6.40) in the | 
food industry to 49.08s. ($11.94) in printing. 


Of the 343 women workers living in family groups, 18.39 per cent were the sole 
wage earners and in 34 per cent of the cases there was no male earner. W hiere 
there were male wage earners a male was the chief wage earner in 140 cases, ¢, 
59.9 per cent. In these cases the woman’s contribution was seldom more ¢}),; 
30 per cent of the total income. 

In 6.1 per cent of the cases a woman was the chief wage earner although t},ere 
were male wage earners in the family, usually young brothers. 

Thus, in 40 per cent of the families women were chief wage earners, 34 per 
having no male breadwinners at all. Including the 112 independent wome,, j, 
50.7 per cent of all cases there was absolutely no dependence on the earnings 0 
men. Of those living in family groups, nearly one-fifth were sole wage eariers: 
the burden thus included the support of one or more total dependents. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Report of an Investigation of the Coal Industry of Colorado by 
the Industrial Commission of Colorado 


HE Industrial Commission of Colorado decided to investigate the 

coal industry after the Alamo Coal Co., Barbour Coal Co., 
Oakdale Coal Co., Temple Fuel Co., Vickers Coal Co., Bear Canon 
Coal Co., Pryor Coal Co., Caliente Coal Co., Mutual Coal Co., 
Calumet Coal Co., Empire Coal Co., and the Huerfano Coal Co., 
producers of bituminous coal, operating in Las Animas and Huerfano 
counties, had filed with the commission a 30-day notice of their 
intention to make a reduction in the wages of their employees. A few 
days later seven of these companies filed petitions with the com- 
mission, signed by their employees, waiving the 30-days’ notice 
and requesting the companies to resume operations at the reduced 
scale of wages. 

The investigation was made under the general powers of the com- 
mission, and especially under the power granted in section 26 of the 
industrial law of Colorado. Hearings were held at Walsenburg, 
Trinidad, Florence, Crested Butte, Lafayette, and Denver. The 
report of the commission covers the hearings at Walsenburg and 
Trinidad. 

At these hearings the employers named above contended that the 
competition of gas and oil, and of coal mined at a much lower cost in 
the mines of Kansas, Kentucky, and Arkansas, which coal is sold in 
the competitive fields, and the unjust competition in freight rates 
made it necessary to reduce the cost in production of coal if they 
were to operate their mines at a profit. To reduce the cost of produc- 
tion it was necessary to reduce the wages of their employees. As 
another reason for wage reduction, the attention of the commission 
was called to the fact that common labor on Boulder Dam received a 
wage of $4 aday. The State of Colorado had established a minimum 
of $5 a day upon State highways, and the city and county of Denver 
paid $5 a day in the mountain parks. 

The report of the commission on its investigation of the coalindustry 
of Colorado, dated September 3, 1931, is as follows: 

It is the opinion of the commission that the wages paid at the Boulder Dam, 
on the State highways, and by the city and county of Denver, is not a fair com- 
parison and should, in no manner, be compared with the wages paid to coal 
miners. 

The record of this investigation shows that the average coal miner only worked 
164 days last year, and only a trifle over 183 days per annum as an average for 
the last 10 years, whereas the employees to which the attention of the commission 
is called, were employed on every working-day. 

Another thing that should be taken into consideration is the fact that coal 
inining is one of the most hazardous and dangerous employments in the State of 
Colorado. It is so dangerous that old-line companies writing compensation 
insurance refuse to accept coal miners as a risk. Men engaged in coal mining 


under these conditions are entitled to a far better wage than the occupations to 
which our attention has been called by the president of the Alamo Coal Co. 
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The representatives of labor organizations contend that the reduction of \ ges 
will not increase the demand for coal or increase the number of days work« | j) 
the mines. They contend that the people will not purchase any more coal (hay 
they need because itis cheaper. During the time the coal mines have been pa \ ing 
the scale of $6.52 per day, the operators have been able to meet competition an 
have sold their coal and are still selling coal in the same territory. That one of 
the reasons that more coal was not sold during the last winter was due tv + 
fact that the weather was mild, making the purchase of more coal unneces-ary. 
and that people bought all the coal they needed, and would not have purch ised 
any more whatever the price might have been. 

On November 21, 1929, President Hoover invited the representatives of la}yor. 
agriculture, business, transportation, and finance to confer with him on the 
industrial situation and discuss methods that would promote prosperity and 
offset the recent slump in Wall Street. Among those who attended the conference 
called by the President were representatives of the largest corporations in this 
country and the presidents of the national labor organizations. 

At this conference the President of the United States requested the representa- 
tives of labor and capital present to concur in a statement prepared which read 
as follows: 

“The President was authorized by the employers who were present at this 
morning’s conference to state on their individual behalf that they will not initiate 
any movement for wage reduction, and it was their strong recommendation that 
this attitude should be pursued by the country asa whole. They considered that 
aside from the human considerations involved, the consuming power of th 
country will thereby be maintained. 

“The President was also authorized by the representatives of labor to state 
that in their individual views and that as their strong recommendation to t} 
country as a whole that no movements beyond those already in negotiativ. 
should be initiated for increase of wages and that every cooperation should be 
given by labor to industry in the handling of its problems. The purpose of these 
declarations is to give assurance that conflicts should not occur during the present 
situation which will affect the continuity of work and thus to maintain stability 
of employment.” 

The commission has received a number of applications for an increase in wages 
since the time the President called the above conference, and has refused ever) 
application of this kind. 

We believe it to be a very serious mistake to reduce wages at this time when we 
are suffering from the most serious industrial and financial panic in the histor) 
of our country. The coal companies are evidently taking advantage of the 
widespread unemployment situation that prevails throughout the land. 

The operators in the bituminous-coal fields of southern Colorado were the first 
to reduce the wages of their employees and thereby force the operators in other 
parts of this State operating bituminous-coal mines to reduce their wages in 
like amount in order to meet this unfair competition. 

Since this application was made for a reduction in wages by these companies, 
a favorable decision has been rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commissiou 
in freight rates. This should help some. If the price of coal is increased at an) 
time the operators should return to the present wage scale of $6.52 per day. ‘This 
is only fair to the employees. 

When we take into consideration the number of days a coal miner works per 
annum, and the danger of the employment, the present wage scale is not sufficient 
and it is to be regretted that the employee should be required to sell his labor a! 
a lower price. Labor should be the first charge against any industry and thie 
welfare of the wage earner should be the first consideration of every employer. 
* * * Reduction of salaries and wages of employees will delay the return of 
better times because a reduction in wages or salaries will destroy the purchasing 
power of the wage earner. 

The commission finds in our investigation that with one exception in this State, 
the coal miners have no method of collective bargaining. Many of the employers 
belong to an association of employers where they talk over matters of common 
interest and at times act together in a common cause as they seem to have done 
in this case. 

It is the opinion of this commission that these employers had an understanding 
on the proposed wage reductions and acted together in these matters after au 
agreement and understanding had been reached. 


ie 
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It is to be regretted very much that the employees do not have some method 
of collective bargaining where they could get together and protect their rights. 
It would be well if both the employers and the employees had organizations of 
their own. Experience has shown that it is not to the best interests of the 
employees to leave their welfare exclusively in the hands of the employer. While 
it is true that many of the employers protect the interests of their employees, 
there are others who do not. The only safe and sure protection for the employee 
to protect his rights consists of his ability to bargain collectively. 

Labor organizations,are as much the product of modern industrial life as the 
corporation. ‘There was a time when the individual workman could bargain 
with his employer on something like equality. Industrial development has 
reached a point where it is impossible, in many cases, for the employee to deal as 
an individual with his employer. In some cases, the employer is a corporation 
with large amounts of invested capital and hundreds of employees. Under these 
conditions, it is impossible for the individual workman to bargain on an equal 
basis. In such a case, it is no bargain at all. The individual workman can ac- 
cept the conditions named by the employer or look for other employment. Very 
little freedom of contract can exist between a man who has nothing but his labor 
to sell and the employer who can do without the labor of any particular individual. 
Freedom of contract under such conditions is little more than an idle dream, 
because of the self-evident inequality. 

Under date of May 15, the president of the Alamo Coal Co. wrote the commis- 
sion a letter, which in part reads as follows: 

‘An informal comment of one of the commissioners at the hearing touched on 
the question of the commission being of the opinion that it had no right to waive 
the 30-day notice, even where the testimony showed there was no dispute between 
the employer and employee respecting wages or working conditions. 

‘In this connection I desire to call your attention to a decision or award or 
order terminating jurisdiction entered in the matter of the Oakdale Coal Co. against 
its employees, said award bearing date ot January 5, 1922. In that award findings 
of fact were made upon which the award or order was based, one of these findings 
of fact being that no protest had been filed herein by any of the employees or the 
several employers. Proceeding on that, we felt that further investigation would 
be a useless procedure. 

“Your commission is a judicial body and in determining discretionary matters 
should and does proceed on lines similar to those in the courts. Therefore, your 
order or award above cited (as well as several others in the history of the commis- 
sion) constitutes precedents which should be followed by the commission. Upon 
such precedents, the employers and employees are guided when new cases arise. 
In matters at issue warranting the proposed wage reduction of the Oakdale Coal 
Co., Alamo Coal Co., and Barbour Coal Co., said companies and their counsel 
have proceeded in reliance upon the former decisions and awards of your commis- 
sion. Whatever testimony crept into your hearings concerning the relationship 
of these three companies with their employees indicated absolutely 100 per cent 
that there is no dispute or controversy between said companies and their employees 
at the present time and that the procedure adopted by the three companies above 
named was in accordance with the repeated construction of the law of your 
commission.” 

The secretary of the Bear Canon Coal Co. writes the commission as follows: 

“This company has, at all times, tried to obey the law and comply with all 
directions of the Industrial Commission; and in this case, we have done abso- 
lutely nothing contrary to the decisions heretofore rendered, above mentioned. 
And we have had no notice of any change or new interpretation of the law, 
under which the rulings of the commission were based, and if your commission 
now place a different construction than that formerly held and under which we 
have proceeded, we request that you find that this company was not at fault in 
following the rules, regulations, and interpretations of the law as heretofore pro- 
mulgated by the commission.” 

The chairman of the commission wrote the Attorney General for an opinion 
regarding the above matters and the reply of the Attorney General is as follows: 

‘We note that it is the opinion of the commission that petitions or agreements 
signed by the employees when such petitions were circulated by the superin- 
tendents or other officials of the company or placed in the company office or com- 
pany store for the men to sign indicate that such agreements were procured to be 
signed by coercion and intimidation. However, it is suggested in your communi-_ 
cation on this matter that ‘No direct evidence of intimidation or coercion was 
introdueed at these hearings.’ 
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“We beg leave to advise that it is our opinion that the petitions constituio gy 
agreement or contract between the employees and employers in the comprnies 


referred to as to the wage scale to be put into effect from and after the date o; 
the agreement and constitute a valid contract unless vitiated by the method of 
of procuring the signing of the same. If you have no affirmative evidence o; 
intimidation or coercion, or more properly speaking of duress, there is nothing 


upon which the commission could act in determining that these agreements ar 
not valid and proper. 

‘‘As to your request for an opinion as to whether either the employees o; 
employer can waive the 30-days’ notice provided by section 29 of the industria 
law of Colorado, beg leave to advise that the provisions of this section are for the 
purposes of conferring jurisdiction upon the commission of every dispute bet weep 
employee and employer affecting conditions of employment, or with respect to 
wages or hours, and if such jurisdiction is assumed then it is to continue inti! 
after final hearing of such dispute. 

“The language of this section and its entire purpose and intent, taken jy 
connection with the other provisions of the act, are for the purpose of conferring 
upon the industrial commission jurisdiction to hear and determine any contro- 
versy or dispute between employer and employee when the employer upon notice 
attempts to put into effect a change in the wage scale or working conditions, an 
the right of the commission to assume jurisdiction and to hold a hearing 11) 
such subject depends upon whether or not there is in fact a dispute between the 
interested parties relative to the proposed change. In other words, the exis. 
tence of an actual dispute is a prerequisite and the essential element of the jris- 
diction of the commission under such conditions. 

“The right of the employees and the employer to enter into a valid contract 
as to changes in wage scales is an incident to the constitutional rights of }oth 
parties. The liberty [to] enter into contracts by which labor may be employed 
in such way as the laborer shall deem most beneficial, and of others to em))|0\ 
such labor, is necessarily included in the constitutional guaranty of our citizen- 
a Fo 

“Therefore, in the absence of direct proof that the contracts or agreemeuts 
between the employer and emplovees have been procured in some unlawful man- 
ner, any statute which attempted to set aside, modify or impair such agreements 
would be in violation of both the Constitution of the State of Colorado and of the 
United States. 

**Section 29 of the industrial law, however, does not invade or affect this con- 
stitutional right, in so far only as it gives the commission jurisdiction to hear ani 
determine, disputes. But the disputes must be real. If your records show con- 
cord or agreements, that is the very opposite of controversy or dispute. It is our 
opinion, therefore, that the industrial commission would be without jurisdiction, 
under the provisions of section 29, to conduct a hearing or render a decision affect- 
ing the situation as disclosed by the notice, petitions, ete., submitted in your 
letter. 

‘‘Answering your request for an opinion as to whether or not the companics 
referred to complied with the industrial law of the State by following the prece- 
dents established in 1922,.evidenced by the orders heretofore entered by this 
commission, beg leave to advise that your commission is a quasi-judicial bo) 
and its rulings and orders are in effect the statement of the proper interpretativ: 
and construction of the industrial law as considered and determined by the coi- 
mission at the time of the promulgation of the orders referred to. For the pur- 
pose of surrounding the commission’s rulings with the dignity and weight whic! 
such an order should carry and stabilizing the industrial conditions under whic! 
employees and empioyers in the State carry on business in attempted compliance 
with the law, we feel that it would be desirable that such rulings should be con- 
sidered as precedents, unless manifestly absurd or clearly contrary to law, for 
the guidance of both employees and employers in the conduct of their affairs. 

‘‘Answering your queries specifically we would be constrained to hold that an 
employer who procured a ruling of the commission upon a given state of facts 
would be justified in following such ruling with the exceptions heretofore notcd. 

‘‘This general principle is followed by the courts of the land and should, so far 
as possible, be a guide and rule for quasi-judicial bodies, as a matter of pul)lic 
policy.” 

This commission is of the opinion that the employer was not at fault in follow- 
ing the precedent established by the decisions of this commission in 1921 and 192-. 
However, we are of the opinion that the decisions to which our attention has been 
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> -alled by the employer was a mistake. Hereafter, it will be the rule and order 
> of this commission that employers and employees shall give the industrial com- 
7 nission, and the one to the other, at least 30 days’ prior written notice of an in- 
tended change affecting conditions of employment and with respect to wages or 
me Ours. 

¢ | Coal mining is a seasonable occupation. There are too many coal mines and 
* too many coal miners for the industry in Colorado. This condition has caused 
> overdevelopment and overproduction, and as a result, the average miner does 
~ not work over 183 days per annum. This is neither the fault of the employer nor 
- the employee but the result of the condition. 

_ We regret very much that the employers thought it necessary to reduce wages 
’ of their employees at a time of widespread unemployment. It is our opinion 
’ that the employers of this country should have followed the advice of the Presi- 
’ dent and his advisers, to which attention is called in this report. Prosperity 
' would return much sooner if some attention had been paid to the recommendation 
’ of the President and his committee. 

' Superintendents, foremen, and other officials of any company should not be 
' permitted to circulate petitions among their employees for any purpose whatso- 
ever. It certainly looks too much like intimidation. The average employee, 
' without any funds, as is usually the case with a coal miner with a family to support, 
' will sign any petition presented to him for that purpose by any of the company 
_ officials. The employee will sign because he is afraid he might lose his job if he 
' does not comply with the company’s request. 







———— oo a —___ 


Awards 


Train Dispatchers-——-Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 


BOARD of arbitration created by written agreement between 

the American Train Dispatchers Association and the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co., dated July 14, 1931, was composed 
of William Walliser and B. E. Terpning, named by the carrier, and 
J. G. Luhrsen and O. H. Braese, named by the employees, and 
Henry Horner and Paul Samuel!, appointed as neutral arbitrators 
by the United States Board of Mediation. 

On September 22, 1931, the board made its awards on the four 
questions submitted for decision. A summary of the awards is not 
given, as these disputes were such as are usually settled by adjust- 
ment boards and concerned the compensation of individuals only. 


Stonecutters, Bricklayers, and Carpenters—-Colorado Springs 


On SEPTEMBER 24, 1931, the Protheroe Construction Co. notified 
the Industrial Commission of Colorado that 30 days after date a re- 
duction would be made in the wages of certain of its skilled employees. 

At a hearing held October 2, 1931, the employer contended that a 
reduction in wages would stimulate business and that ‘he expected 
outside capital to come into Colorado Springs and start building 
operations.’ The employer stated that, if the union would accept 
the reduction offered, the company would return to the present wage 
scale March 15, 1932. 

The employees contended that wages were cut in Denver in 1921, 
which did not stimulate business, and that no increase in building 
operations in the city followed the reduction in wages. The secretary 
of the carpenters’ union testified that carpenters in Colorado Springs 
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had, for nine months during this year, made average earnings 9) 
$640. 80, or a monthly average of $71. 20. He further testified that 
this is the average of 31 carpenters employed, and is a fair averag 
for carpenters employ ed in Colorado Springs. 

On October 6, 1931, the commission made the following awari: 


After hearing the evidence and giving it careful consideration the comm ssjo, 
is of the opinion that a reduction in wages at this time of general depressio 
will destroy the purchasing power of the great mass of people and will retary; 
the return of better times. 

Therefore, it is the award and decision of the commission that the rediictio, 
of wages by the employer herein be and the same is hereby disapproved. 

The commission further finds that a contractor can file with the commissio) 
a notice of reduction of his employees, but can not file such notice in behalf o 
his subcontractors. In other words, an employer can give notice of a reductio 
in wages covering his employees only and not the employees of another. 





Decisions 


Wages of Operating Engineers—Colorado 


N SEPTEMBER 18, 1931, the Industrial Commission of Colo- 

rado held a hearing in the matter of the Tailors’ Protective Clean- 
ing & Dyeing Corporation of Denver and the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 1. 

The employer contended that a petition had been filed with the 
commission, signed by all employees, agreeing to accept a reduction 
in wages, which should become effective on August 31, 1931; he also 
contended that the commission was without jurisdiction to act because 
the petition constituted a contract between the company and the 
employees. 

The representatives of the union contended that in all cases 3) 
days’ notice must be given to the commission and to the employees 
of any intended reduction in wages or changes in hours or working 
conditions. 

The commission rendered the following opinion and decision on 
September 19, 1931: 


The industrial commission law of this State provides that ‘‘employers an( 
employees shall give to the industrial commission and the one to the other at 
least 30 days’ prior written notice of an intended change affecting conditions o! 
employment or with respect to wages or hours.”’ The employers herein did 10! 
give the notice as required by law. 

Therefore, it is the decision and order of the commission that the employer 
reinstate wages from the 3lst day of August, 1931, to and including September 
19, 1931. 

We regret very much that the employer finds it necessary to reduce the wage: 
of its employees. We believe it is a mistake at this time of general business 
depression, and that such actions will retard the return of prosperity. 

The reduction in wages is not approved by this commission. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, September, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith September 
labor turnover rates for manufacturing as a whole and for 10 
sepi arate manufacturing industries. 

The form of average used for compiling turnover rates is the weight- 
ed arithmetic mean. The indexes for manufacturing as a whole are 
compiled from reports mailed to the bureau from sr 
establishments in over 75 industries, employing approximately 1,250,- 
000 people. In the 10 industries for which separate indexes are pre- 
sented reports were received from representative plants employing 
ni: yp og 25 per cent of the employees as shown for such indus- 
tries by the Census of Manufactures of 1927. In the automobile 
industry schedules were received from firms employing over 250,000 
people; plants reporting for boots and shoes employed nearly 100,000 
people; for brick nearly 18,000 people; for cotton nearly 125,000 
people; for foundry and machine shops approximately 150 ,000 people; 
for furniture nearly 30,000 people; for iron and steel over 200,000 
people; for men’s clothing about 40,000 people; for sawmills about 
40,000 people; and for slaughtering and meat packing about 75,000 
people. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates, the bureau presents the net turnover rate. Net 
turnover means the rate of replacement; it is the number of jobs 
that are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is 
increasing its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separation 
rate, because while more people are hired than are separated from 
their jobs the number hired above those leaving is due to expansion 
and can not be justly charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a 
plant that is reducing its number of employees the net turnover rate 
is the same as the accession rate, for while more people are separated 
from the pay roll than are hired the excess of separations over acces- 
sions is due to a reduction of force and therefore can not be logically 
charged as a turnover expense. 

Previous to September, 1931, the bureau had been presenting turn- 
over rates on both a monthly : ‘and an equivalent annual basis. Be- 
ginning with this month, however, monthly rates only will be shown. 
To determine the equivalent annual rate, multiply the monthly rate 
by the number of times that the days of the current month are con- 
tained in the 365 days of the year; that is, in a 30-day month, to 
obtain the equivalent annual rate multiply the monthly rate by 12. i7; 
in a 31-day month multiply the monthly rate by 11.77; and in a 28- 
day month multiply the monthly rate by 13.04. To obtain the equiva- 
lent annual rate for September, multiply the monthly rates as shown 
in Tables 1 and 2 by 12.17. 
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Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate, s) 
divided into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with 
accession rate and the net turnover rate. 


‘ 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES 1) 
INDUSTRIES 


Monthly Rates 








Separation rates 


















































Accession Net turn- 
rate over r 
Month Quit | Lay-off Discharge Total 
1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 
January -------- 1.85] 0.74 | 2.70} 1.95] 0.54/ 0.19] 5.09] 28 3.95 | 2.97] 3.95 | . 
February.-.-.---| 1.60 .741 2.50 1. 75 . 62 -20 | 472] 269 3.94) 2.82) 3.94 
March - - eS .94; 283 1.75 . 60 6] 5.37] 2.95] 4.15 3.67) 4.15 
April_-_-- ele o 114; 2.57 1. 96 . 53 .3l 5. 21 3. 41 3. 55 3. 06 3. 55 | (i 
| FE a 2.01 112) 2.68] 2.43 . 48 -28} 5.17] 3.83 3.28 | 2.79! 3.28 
eae ee 1.02} 3.00) 3.84 . 46 -23} 5.31 5.09 | 2.92] 2.41 | 2.92 | 
eee 1, 35 1.10 4.17 3. 32 32 - 5, 84 4.67 2. 51 3.02 | 2.51 | 9 
CO 1. 40 1.05 3. 99 2. 40 . 36 0 2a 5. 75 3. 67 2. 71 2. 60 2.71 | { 
September. - - 1.50] 1.16] 3.14] 4.22 . 36 .244 | 5.00] 5.62] 3.27] 3.58! 3.27 
October- tied, aoe 706.0... . |; See  ) =e eS eel | 2.56 | 
November. --- . 90 4 3 Se . 24 3. 91 meet Ge . 4 (ea | 2. 05 
December____- . 84 | 274 we Ja5 +... 3. 79 — s * | 213 
Average} 1.55 |__| 3.00 | hae 4.97 | | 3.08 | 3.08 | 

















There was an increase in the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession 
rates comparing September, 1931, with August, 1931. Comparing 
September, 1931, with September, 1930, there was a decrease in the 
quit and discharge rates. There was a rise in both the lay-off and 
accession rates however. 

7 ths charts following show in graphic form the data presented in 

able 1. 3 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton, iron and steel, 
foundry and machine shops, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering and 
meat packing for the year 1930, and for the first eight months of the 
year 1931; and for brick and men’s clothing for the months of April 
to September, 1931, inclusive. 
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INDEXES OF AVERAGE MONTHLY 
LABOR TURNOVER RATES, 1930 &1931. 


ACCESSION RATE. NET TURNOVER RATE. 
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PapLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 

















































































































Monthly Rates 
Separation rates 
Accession Net turn- 
| rate over rate 
Industry and month Quit | Discharge Lay-off Total 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
Automobiles: 
January é | 2.76 | 0.54 | 0.92] 0.18] 5.81 | 2.63 | 0.49 | 3.35 13.50 | 2.92 | 9.49) 2.92 
February 1. 16 . 74 . 38 .21 | 2.31 | 1.71 | 3.85 | 2.66 | 4.74 | 4.12 | 3.85] 2.66 
March 1.81 | 1.09 . 56 .39 | 2.04] 1.71 | 4.41 | 3.19 | 6.92) 7.76 | 4.41 | 3.19 
A pril 2.21 | 1.46 . 50 .44 | 1.97 | 1.86 | 4.68 | 3.76 | 7.45 | 5.21 | 4.68} 3.76 
May 2. 20 | 1.40 . 50 39 1 5.8 3.07 | 8.29 | 4.86 | 3.98 | 3.41 | 3.98] 3.41 
June 1. 59 .90 .39 .21 | 5.90 |10. 57 | 7.88 111.68 | 2.34 | 2.91 | 2.34] 2.91 
July 1.14] .99] .24] .33] 9.48 | 6.89 /10.86 | 8.21 | 2.78 | 4.12|2.78| 4.12 
August : 1. 23 | 1.10 - 38 .30 | 7.66 | 3.48 | 9.27 | 4.88 | 3.69 | 2.88 | 3.69 2. 88 
September - - 1.29 | 1.00 .33 .21 | 7.42 |12. 54 | 9.04 [13.75 | 3.83 | 5.16 | 3.83 5.16 
October | 1.19 20 5. 39 aa 6. 83 én AE Iwo 4. 02 *S 
November- - .-- | .81 .16 £2 h.....1 Gare <<. 5.95 4.77 | 
December_- | .38 17 3. 69 |) | ae 3. 43 3. 43 
| —— a —————————— SS ——E 
A verage...--.--- 1. 52 . 40 5. 09 7.01 5.22 5. 22 
Boots and shoes: 
January-.----- 1.97 | 1.23 78 .37 | 1.27 | 1.88 | 4.02 | 3.48 | 5.97 | 4.48 | 4.02 3. 48 
February - - - - 1.93 | 1.27 70 .31 | 1.37 | 1.23 | 4.00 | 2.81 | 3.09 | 5.88 | 3.09 2. 81 
March..... } 2.00 | 1. 58 . 65 .50 | 1.34] 1.16 | 3.99 | 3.24 | 3.18 | 4.92 | 3.18 3. 24 
April 2.48 11.97] .68| .42/) 2.13 | 1.53 | 5.29 | 3.92 | 2.76 | 4.34] 2.76] 3.92 
May 2.06 | 1. 57 - 53 } 49 | 2. 47 | 2.37 | 5.06 | 4.43 | 3.19 | 4.95 | 3.19 4. 43 
June. -- 1.94 | 1.61 .47 | .40)| 1.82] 1.85 | 4.23 | 3.86 | 3.78 | 5.18 | 3.78 3. 86 
} re 2. 04 | 2. 27 57 .53 | 1.76 | 1.40 | 4.37 | 4.20 | 4.7 7.16 | 4.37 4. 20 
August__.-.-- 2.19} 2.18] .73| .44| 2.84] 1.80] 5.76] 4.42 | 4.08) 4.15)4 08] 4.15 
September -- 2.01 | 2.30 . 51 -43 | 2.78 | 2.94 | 5.30 | 5.67 | 2.99 | 2.00 | 2.99 2. 00 
October__..-- 1. 71 . fe >: * ae 3. ee 2. 05 7-3 5 
November... 1. 00 27 E: 4. 38 . * Se | 2. 41 2. 41 
December___- 1. 03 - 24 3. 88 5.15 3. 66 3. 66 
A verage_._ 1. 86 55 2. 40 4.81 3. 49 3. 30 
i oo — = = | — — 
Brick 
J. . 86 . 61 >. | + Sree 5, 48 8. 68 5. 48 
May Le . 66 _| 8. 65 _|11. 08 7. 89 7. 89 
June. ._- 80 44 | 5.45 6. 69 6. 67 6. 67 
| ere . 93 . 50 7. 90 9. 33 6. 02 6. 02 
August__..- F . 80 ae ro ¢ | Gece 8.77 ye 7.72 
September -- 1. 34 30 - * =e 10. 33 4. 39 4. 39 
Cotton manufacturing: 
January__... . 2.07} 1.00} .65| .40| 2.16] 2.60] 4.88 | 4.00] 4.50 | 3.57 | 4.50] 3.57 
February - . . - 1.98 | 1.00] .60| .34] 1.92] 1.87 | 4.50] 3.21 | 3.33 | 3.91 | 3.33] 3.21 
March - - 2.27 | 1.36 .69 | .36 | 2.20] 2.00 | 5.16 | 3.72 | 4.17 | 4.47 | 4.17 3. 72 
April__. 2.40 | 1. 64 } - 68 | .43 | 2.23 | 2.52 | 5.31 | 4.59 | 4.27 | 4.69 | 4. 27 4. 59 
May. 2.36 11.53) .55| .37|2.07| 2.301498 | 4.20) 3.95 | 3.51)3.95 | 3.51 
June. __ 2.0611.25| .58| .46| 217] 2.24)4.81 13.95] 3.25) 266]3.25] 3.66 
‘i, ae 1.91 | 1.48 - 55 .40 | 3.34 | 3.07 | 5.80 | 4.95 | 2.47 | 4.62 | 2.47 4. 62 
August.__-- 1.58 | 1. 57 . 46 .38 | 3.58 | 2.29 | 5.62 ! 4.24 | 2.72 | 4.70 | 2.72 4. 24 
September. -- 1.88 11.65 | .46| .36] 2.44) 2.38] 4.78 | 439/458) 436/458) 4.36 
Og@ener.......... ®t eee _ + See 4 «ee _ ) =e > 3 ee © 4% ye 
November. - - *, 2 ~ ) Sree 9 Ee er Oe toscunss 2.93 |_- 
iia sy eS my oy See 2, 74 |..--.- 1. 46 1. 46 
ES a 1. 81 52 i 4 RS | 3. 50 3. 47 
yom ag and machine 
Shops: 
i a Sam Se Seay o MEE... ccal. ee cf {oe 3 2. 93 
February -..- 1.36] .55| .80] .22)2.03| 2.101 4.19 | 287] 4.39 | 2.96] 4.19] 2.87 
March. __ 1.881 .90| .88| .25 13.24] 2.72] 6.00 | 3.87 | 4.63 | 3.38) 4.63] 3.38 
April. 1.88 | .96 80 | .36 | 2.87 | 3.29] 5.55 | 4.61 | 3.95 | 3.08 | 3.95] 3.08 
May... 1. 87 yy wa .25 | 4.12 | 4.91 | 6.78 | 5.93 | 3.76 | 2.44 | 3.76 2. 44 
Jumé......:.. 1. 29 . 69 . 54 25 | 4.52 | 4.44] 6.35 | 5.38 | 3.05 | 1.95 | 3.05 1. 95 
VS are 1. 11 . 68 . 43 -20) 4.5 4.71 | 6.12] 5.59 | 2.26} 2.63 | 2.26 2. 63 
August______- 1. 01 - 55 . 45 . 22 | 4.08 | 3.7 5. 54 | 4.55 | 2.56 | 2.20 | 2. 56 2. 20 
September. __ . 1. C7 . 70 . 44 .30 | 3.82 | 3.13 | 5.33 | 4.13 | 2.45 | 3.04 | 2.45 3. 04 
October_......... _ \ oe = 6 ae _*, © Seime > | > 2 ae 2. 27 
November... _._-- ~ 3 ee i 3 2 re oS eee ae t..--. 1. 85 
December_____- =, ie . 2 >) ee 3. 91 a oe’... 2. 05 
Average. 1. 23 55 3. 57 5.35 |_.-..- 3.02 3.02 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Co; 
Monthly Rates—C ontinued 




































































Separation rates 
_ Pitta Accession Net 
rate ove 
Industry and month Quit Discharge Lay-off Total 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 19230 
Furniture: 
ta Saas FX 2 (a \ < eme o | ae < >} = i 4 wa 
aa cer of Pee SY > ee gy Se > 2. ee oo t....- 
st eee oS ee 5 | ere + 4 Ve 4g Oe Evanaak Jo +... 
RE a ea 1. 73 .95 | 0. 64 .51 | 4.38 | 3.31 | 6.75 | 4.77 | 3.34 | 4.66 | 3.34 
I ee 1. 26 | 1.05 52 25 | 4.39 | 5.7 6.17 | 7.02 | 2.87 | 3.81 | 2.87 
RO 1.44 | 1.06 41 43 | 4.33 | 4.83 | 6.18 | 6.32 | 3.82 | 4.89 | 3. 82 
RE Se 1. 21 81 | 40 30 | 4. 50 | 3.83 | 6.11 | 4.94 ». O9 | 5. 62 1 5.09 
ae cathe niin -|L18]113)] .41 .31 | 3.45 | 3.03 | 5.04 | 4.47 | 5.34 | 4.89 | 5. 04 
September - --._-_--- .-| 1.09 94) .46 .26 | 3.30 | 2.95 | 4.85 | 4.15 | 7.07 | 5.77 | 4.85 
Oeseuer...-.......-.. NB 5 see ~ | Ser ? 4 ee 5 2 See |). | oe 37 
November ---___--- * , | ee 9 DR. 5 ¢ oe 5 », J) {oe 2. 48 
Deemer ...........<.. yy Oe =» » See + } se gg ees 4% 4 Soe 2. 35 
Average.........-.--- 5 eee Bi. 4.50 |....... 12 |... 4.01 |... 4.01 
Tron and steel: 
EA Se 1. 81 .71 .45 |} .09 | 1.24] 1.36 | 3.50] 2.16] 5.52 | 2.52 | 3. 50 
. ae 1. 91 72 34 -15 | 1.15 | 1.03 | 3.40 | 1.90 | 5.09 | 2.24 | 3. 40 
2 See. 1. 91 71 45 .12 | 1.22 | 1.38 | 3. 58 | 2.21 | 4.06 | 2.03 | 3. 58 
LEE (Oe 2. 26 89 . 42 .15 | 1.32 | 1.90 | 4.00 | 2.94 | 3.88 | 1.69 | 3.88 
2 ae ae 2. 13 . 87 . 40 -15 | 171 | 2.16 | 4.24 | 3.18 | 3.25 | 1.57 | 3.25 
ee Se eS. sal a ae 86 49 .11 | 2.25 | 2.65 | 4.61 | 3.62 | 2.56 | 1.20} 2.56 
/ Se SL ee Ee 1. 54 . 94 . 24 -12 | 2.29 | 1.74 | 4.07 | 2.80 | 2.27 | 2.32 | 2. 27 
EC Ree gc . 26 .10 | 2.05 | 2. 67 | 3.92 | 3.80 | 1.91 94) 1.91 
September ---_.__.__--- 1.45 sa 2 .08 | 2.16 | 1.66 | 3.83 | 2.53 | 2.32 | 1.41 | 2.32 
i (aE ae Ss fee 4. ; SS > 5 eer. ee OP iaitnacd ff ee 1. 74 
November. --.-_._--- wees 5 RE _ » em 5 | Seer SS 7 eae , @ See 1. 31 
December... ---_- wtnaiie E 4 SOR ES . ed, cocae = y Seer i, oe * SE 1. 40 
AVOEEM..... 4.2... i See pa iocoubed Ss 5 eens ee ae 5 fee 2. 94 
Men’s clothing: 
Se i) ae + eee > 5 = > ( =z 
0 SEE ee ee ee fy eS 4S |, ee  & eee ., . | Zz 
Eig SNPS Beth 4 9 RE | ee |, eee 3.6 ee | ( =a 
Sa a dots s ¢ 2  , eee Sf See 3 > - tt. a 
(0 Ee ee . a. SESE Ss | See . 7 ee 3.05 {...-- 
Ae Sree 5 of ee ys ee \ jaa > {a 
Sawmills: 
ES ee ee eee 3. 80 711.18} .43 | 4.52 | 8.02 | 9.50 | 9.42 | 9.39 | 9.99 | 9.39 
ND ce 3.39 | 1.22] 1.37 50 | 3.99 | 4.56 | 8.75 | 6.28 | 9.11 | 7.44 | 875 
ie ed 3.89 | 1.74 | 1.47 51 | 3.54 | 4.56 | 8.90 | 6.81 | 7.91 | 7.07 | 7.91 
ER SOARES. 4.28} 1.7 . 92 46 | 4.97 | 7.17 |10.17 | 9.42 | 9.66] 7.21 | 9. 66 
Se a eas a 3.51 | 1.7 1. 35 5 8.10 | 6.43 |12. 96 | 8.66 |10.09 | 7.97 {10.09 
all I a an 2.93 | 1.13 . 96 33 | 5.35 | 8.70 | 9. 24 [10.16 | 5.85 | 6.41 | 5.85 
1 tn Al Mi en LS: . 2.68 | 1.35 | 1.07 32 | 6.98 | 5.35 110.73 | 7.02 | 6.17 | 4.5 6.17 
SE rs ween a oan .93 95 | 6.09 | 6.01 [10.03 | 8.99 | 6.71 | 5.81 | 6.7 
Sentember............. 2.99 | 1.45 . 95 49 | 7.64 | 8.09 /11. 58 /10.03 | 6.93 | 5.95 | 6.93 
sy ie ; (ae - ae if =. < § See 8. 32 | 
| RR 2 5 ae = hy AE. | eee 5, See | 4. 96 | 
DPOGSIDOT ....«. .<.<c<ona-- Sg ee my ee 3 5 SES Same. gS 4. 51 | 
| Re | 9 See et er ee St Se fF ae < 3 eee 7. 47 | 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing: 
RE cata 2.32} 1.29] .91 61 | 6.68 | 4.40 | 9.91 | 6.30 [10.02 | 9.50} 9.91 
SS SEES 2.371 1.56] .96 68 | 7.70 | 6.48 |11.03 | 8.72 | 7.39 | 5.02 | 7.39 
AR tS ath -| 2.49 | 1.41 . 86 37 | 7.51 | 6. 88 [10.86 | 8.66 | 5.23 | 5.19 | 5. 2: 
I reals a doxaes bs euek acne 2.91 | 1.42 75 47 | 4.47 | 5.02 | 8.13 | 6.91 | 8.47 | 6.31 |] 8. 1: 
A aS A AE RED 2.84|1.35] .79 43 | 4.14 | 4.13 | 7.77 | 5.91 | 9.01 | 6.92 | 7.77 
Rl tliat Gas Sg 2.721} 1.36] .88 52 | 4.59 | 3.90 | 8.19 | 5.78 |10. 34 | 6.08 | 8.19 
TR i Ne ET 2.08} 1.38] .79 49 | 5.34 | 5.59 | 8.21 | 7.46 | 6.92 | 6.46 | 6.92 | 
p' - Seager | 4 Ge 72 39 | 5.14] 4.56 | 7.95 | 6.13 | 6.34 | 5.06 | 6.34 
TR RE TEES. 2.26} 1.27) .65 36 | 3.79 | 3.78 | 6.70 | 5.41 | 7.33 | 5.73 | 6.70 
22ers = ot ey ae. 5} Ree (& 3» Sane fp Ree 7. 10 
OS ORI Seas , i ee - 5 ae t 3 Seo 4 geet 6. 48 
ji aS aS ae Be 5 | eS A sie S 3 Seer = + See gS 6. 24 
i eccd endian 5 RE AE sf Ss ¢ eee. » § aes ft {Soe 7. 68 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, September, 1931 


UILDING permit reports have been received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 345 identical cities having a population of 
5,000 or over for the months of August and September, 1931, and 
rom 295 identical cities for the months of September, 1930, and 
eptember, 1931. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the cost 
f the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
or his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
rojects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are 
hown. The States of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
ennsylvania, and Illinois, through their departments of labor, are 
operating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
ollection of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
ew nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
nd of total building operations in the 345 identical cities of the 
inited States by geographic divisions. 


ABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 345 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








| 
New residential buildings | 
Stunts =e oP ee ——.| New nonresidential build- 
Families provided for | ings, estimated cost 
in new dwellings | 





Estimated cost 


| 


Geographic division 











| 
74 . Per |. | Per Per 
August Septem- August, |Septem- August, | Septem- 
>| cent of hi cent of 4 cent of 
1931 | ber, 1931 change 1931 ber, 18S" change 1931 ber, 1931 change 








| 
WEA le wep? ets | 


sl Yew England. .......-. ($3, 896, 525\$2, 962,715) —24.0 509 558; +9. 6 $3, 972, 554\$13, 890, 230/4-249. 7 
.. fiddle Atlantic....... (20, 802, 420 12, 955, 873} —37.7| 3,916) 2,646) —32. 4:22, 616, 536| 10, 448, 277| —53.8 
i] ast North Central_._.| 4, 916, 889) 3, 701, 558) —24.7 955 754) —21. 0/27, 946,110) 7, 473,749) —73.3 


Vest North Central_-.-.| 2, 575, 212) 1, 818, 640) —29. 4 678 492) —27. 4| 2, 705, 522) 2, 899, 289 7.2 
outh Atlantic. -.....-- 2, 462, 580) 2, 787, 670) +13. 2 595 603; +1. 3) 4,171,653) 5, 249, 503) +25.8 
outh Central. _....... 2, 402, 938] 2, 075, 967; —13.6 643 638; —0. 8) 3,721, 402) 2,999,678) —19.4 
lountain and Pacific _| 4, 711, 028} 4,669,700} —.9| 1,415) 1, 465) +3. 5] 4,201,797) 2, 423, 792) —42.3 
























































a ee 41, 767, or ite 972, 123} —25.8| 8,711] 7,156) —17. 9/69, 335, 574| 45, 384, 518} —34.5 
| Aeeeenen, cen ee repairs, | Total construction, estimated cost 
BES ORR Cs el os SRR ED BETES: Num- 
0 Geographie division l ‘ ber of 
02 er cities 
? September, | Per cent September 
ly August, 1931 s August, 1931 ’ | cent of 
31 - 1931 ofchange| “"8US 1931 haus 
}] } 
%8 . tga 
16 ew England......... $1,993,174) $1,308,725) —34.3) $9,862,253] $18,161,670) +84.2 50 
06 liddle Atlantic... .... 5, 851,609| 4,606,885 —21.3) 49,270,565) 28,011,035) --43.1 69 
il East North Central__... 3,117,619] 2,926,730 —6.1| 35,980,618] 14, 102,037) —60.8 95 
Vest North Central...| 1,074, 307/ —:1, 078, 753 +.4 6, 355, 041 5, 796, 682) —8.8 25 
outh Atlantic. ......- | 2,008,949) 1,374,646, —31.4 8, 638, 182 9,411,819! +9.0 37 
-- South Central. _.....-. 953, 712 866,312) —9.2 7, 078, 052 5, 941,957) —16. 1 35 
— Mountain and Pacific. 1, 639, 540/ —«-1,961,090/ +19.6' 10, 552, 365 9, 054, 582| —14.2 34 
- iw ee 16,633,910) 14,123,141) —15.1) 127, 737,076] 90, 479, 782) —29. 2 345 
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Permits were issued during September, 1931, in these 345 id: nti 
cities for building operations to cost $90,479, 782. This is 29 9 Yr 
cent less than the estimated cost of building operations for vid 
permits were issued during August, 1931. There was a decrease ¢ 
25.8 per cent in the estimated cost of new residential buildigs: , 
decrease of 34.5 per cent in the estimated cost of new nonresi<entiy 
buildings; and a decrease of 15.1 per cent in the estimated cost ¢ 
additions, alterations, and repairs. 

It is of interest to note, however, that while estimated costs hay 


decreased the number of buildings has increased, indicating a lowe 
average valuation. The permits ‘issued in September, 1931, for tota 
building operations, show an increase of 6.4 per cent in the numbe r of 
buildings compared with the number of buildings covered by permit 
issued in the month of August, 1931. There was an increase of one. 


tenth of 1 per cent in the number of residential buildings, aid a 
increase of 11.8 per cent in the number of nonresidential buildings 
Comparison of permits issued for additions, alterations, and 1 pairs 
for this same period, indicate an increase of 5.4 per cent in the number, 

During September, 1931, permits were issued for new residentii| 
buildings to provide for 7,156 families. This is 17.9 per cent less tha 
the family dwelling units provided by the new buildings for whic 
permits were issued during August, 1931. 

All geographic divisions, except the South Atlantic, showed de. 
creases in the estimated cost of new residential buildings, comparing 
September permits with August permits. The decreases ranged 
from nine-tenths of 1 per cent in the Mountain and Pacific States ty 
37.7 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. The South Atlantic 
States showed an increase of 13.2 per cent. 

There were increases in the estimated cost of new nonresidential 
buildings in three geographic divisions and decreases in four geo- 
graphic divisions. ‘The increases ranged from 7.2 per cent in the we 
North Central States to 249.7 per cent in the New England States 
The decreases ranged from 19.4 per cent in the South C ‘entral State 
to 73.3 per cent in the East North Central States. 

The New England and the South Atlantic were the only geographic 
divisions showing i increases in total building construction. The other 
five geographic divisions registered decreases, ranging from 8.8 per 
cent in the West North Central States to 43.1 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

The estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs were higher 
in September than in August in the West North Central States and 
the Mountain and Pacific States. Decreases were shown in the other 
geographic divisions, ranging from 6.1 per cent in the East Nori 
Central States to 34.3 per cent in the New England States. 

Three geographic divisions showed increases in the number of fan 
lies servuiel for and four showed decreases. The increases ranged 
from 1.3 per cent in the South Atlantic States to 9.6 per cent in oe New 
England States, and the decreases ranged from eight-tenths of | pe! 
cent in the South Central States to 32.4 per cent in the Middk 
Atlantic States. 

Table 2 shows the index number of families provided for and indei 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations,-and repairs, and 
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for total building operations. These indexes are worked on the chain 
system with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 

qTasLe 2-—-INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATED 
cost OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1930, TO SEPTEMBER, 1931, INCLUSIVE 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 








ca | | 


Estimated cost of— 





Families | 5S £o FER eR ae | ous Bi Sam an 
Month ‘ oer | Newresi- | New non- | Additions, Total 
| dential residential | alterations, building 
buildings buildings | and repairs operations 
1930 
LE STEEL ETN 34. 2 29. 4 64. 3 55. 1 46.1 
SO sbkenn+ang aeons 43. 0 34. 7 51. 8 | 57.5 44.1 
Marc! iatbinhevenwe-nqSlicsddeidaliieg oman 57. 1 47.2 7.1 | 77.5 66. 4 
\pril : ideale in’ hla dds ss cece eagdaaer eat 62. 0 51.0 100. 1 | 81.8 73.8 
SE: RRR BE od 59. 6 48. 5 90. 7 84. 5 69.3 
June - iaicliesdaedin dived Ge dh tote dad an veatiliediaa daa 54.4 | 45.1 82.5 | 74. 6 63. 3 
ee ee eee 49. 9 44.1 86. 7 | 77.4 64.8 
SN ET Ee eee 48.7 43.4 67. 2 58. 6 54. 4 
| en ea erc §1.3 | 44.4 73. 8 64. 2 58. 2 
Se ae eee wenden amen exes er 58. 3 44.9 53. 5 58. 1 49.7 
ED, «<0, cx <oustth-e cibiintle olilialibsiadteon airmail 52.9 42.5 54.4 37. 8 46.3 
December . ..----- Fe ee 45. 0 37. 6 64. 3 53. 5 50.1 
1931 

Se a a ree 39. 1 30. 8 43. 4 55. 5 | 38.9 
. aa Raewba OL DAIEY SSR 40. 3 30. 3 43.8 48. 6 | 37.9 
eae Kivnihats a tihdns Gat aiee 53. 4 40.7 76. 4 58. 0 57.1 
J ae ee ee 64. 6 48. 6 73.9 65. 2 | 60. 6 
ESE a ee ee eee 61.7 39. 8 58. 5 53. 0 | 48.8 
| MER 352) SRS Se SL aa 43.4 33. 4 41.7 56. 5 | 39. 4 
EEE See ee eee. ee 35. 8 27. 6 53..7 57. 8 | 41.7 
ies nl EE PEE SC 36. 6 33. 5 63. 9 48. 3 | 47.3 
PE ncdedcctencdstcncédaccknbudas 30. 1 24.8 41.8 41.0 | 33. 5 





| 


The index number of total building operations for September stood 
at 33.5 per cent, which is the lowest point in either 1930 or 1931. The 
index numbers for new residential buildings, for new nonresidential 
buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, and for families pro- 
vided for also reached a lower point than for any other month during 
either 1930 or 1931. The charts on pages 144 and 145 show in 
graphic form the information contained in this table. 

Table 3 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the different agencies of the United States Government during the 
months of August, 1931, and September, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 3.—-CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


: | tet 











Geographic division August, 1931 orem 

a2 AEA OEE LS AA 

} 

| Dian, DN ous so todins) ounine- $198, 805 $1, 500, 091 
| Middle Atlantic._................| 6,560,324 1, 679, 711 
|. Best North Central. ............. | 17,417, 861 802, 896 
West North Central-_-—.......----| 472, 100 334, 004 
os a ne: | 1, 804, 819 3, 074, 196 
South Central. ........-....-----| 1,742,725 2, 027, 395 
Mountain and Pacific........--.-- 265, 627 913, 395 
at Sri aa a | 28, 462,261 | 10,331, 688 
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During September, 1931, 124 contracts were let by various age iicie. 
of the United States Government for building operations throiigh. 
out the United States to cost $10,331,688. The following Fe:erg} 
agencies issued these contracts: United States Capitol Architect. 
Office of the Quartermaster General, War Department; Bureaw 0; 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department; Supervising Architect, Treas. 
ury Department; and the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Table 4 shows the value of contracts awarded by the differen; 
State governments for public buildings during the months of August, 
1931, and September, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 4.—CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFEREN? 
ao DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931, BY GEOGRA Pic 
DIVISIONS 




















Geographic division | August, 1931 a. 

| New England_................._- | $554, 883 $808, 507 

Middle Atlantic. _-_............_- 4, 596, 483 5, 135, 800 

East North Central_.........._-_- 865, 583 690, 362 

West North Central__........._- 467, 229 555, 525 
| ee 390, 631 323, 383 | 

+ Ee 65, 660 682, 024 
Mountain and Pacific..........-- 176, 160 620, 879 | 
i at oe Ee | 7, 116, 629 8,816,480 | 





During September, 1931, contracts awarded by the various State 
governments for public buildings totaled $8,816,480. Whenever 
contract was let by the Federal Government or by the State govern- 
ments for buildings in cities having a population of 25,000 or over, 
the cost of such building is included in the costs shown in the several 
tables presented herewith. 

Table 5 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 295 identical cities having 
population of 25,000 or over, for September, 1930, and September, 
1931, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 295IDENTICAL CITIES, 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND SEPTEMBER, 1931, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. 








| 


New residential buildings 





New nonresidential build: 


Estimated cost Families provided for ings, estimated cos' 


Geographic division | in new buildings 








Per | Per er 
Septem- | Septem- Septem- Septem- Septem- | Septem- .., o/ 
ber, 1930 | ber, 1931 °@2* fer i930\ber, 1931/°e2* Of] ber, 1930| ber, 1931 °°! ° 























change change change 

New England... ....... $3, 009, 425/$2, 878,615, — 4.3 509 536| + 5. 3/$4, 026, 559/$13, 868, 381 + 244.4 
Middle Atlantic______- 23, 049, 826/12, 803, 373, —44.5| 4, 234) 2,621) —38. 1/28, 279, 816 10, 384, 440) —63.3 
East North Central--__|12, 392, 546| 3, 369, 583) —72.8| 1,627 688} —57. 7|19, 056, 030} 6, 924, 997) —63.' 
West North Central_--| 2, 272, 330) 1, 798, 890; —20. 8 674 486| —27. 9| 3,663, 327| 2,889,964) —21.! 
South Atlantic. ....._- 1, 862, 521{ 2, 750, 070) +47.7 473 574| +21. 4| 3, 043,951] 5, 198, 466| +70.8 
South Central ---_--__. 3, 193, 956] 1,979, 322} —38.0} 955) — 587) —38. 5| 6, 586,891] 2,662, 599| —59.6 
Mountain and Pacific. 7, 166, 728) 4, 259,950) —40.6} 2,202} 1, 366) —38. 0| 8, 989,044) 2, 320, 637) — 74.2 
Total..........-. 52, 947, 332|29, 839, 803] —43.6| 10,674| 6, 858] —35. 8173, 645, 618} 44, 249, 484) —39.9 
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T ABLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 295IDENTICAL CITIES, 
4s SHOWN _BY PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND SEPTEMBER, 1931, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 





— ———— = = 








ae Total construction, estimated cost | 
a —— - ee) Num- 
geographic division l | ber of 
September, | September, | Per September, | September, Per | cities 
1930 me | | cent ot 1930 | 1931 cent of 
change change 
—ooor _ | amen = 
New England.-..------ $1, 973, 385] $1, 253,443' —36.5) $9, 009, 369) $18, 000, 439} +99. 8) 46 
Middle Atlantic. .__..- 7, 236, 437| 4,550,828) —37.4| 58,616,079! 27, 747,641] —52.7 65 
fast North Central....| 4,698,342} 2,769,841 —41.0| 36,146,918, 13, 064,421) —63.9) 75 
West North Central-_-- 1, 024, 920 1, 049, 598 +2. 4 6, 960, 577 5, 738, 452) —17.6 24 
South Atlantic. .....--. 2, 046, 184 1,341,926; —34.4 6, 952, 656) 9, 290, 462} +33.6 33 
South Central.......-- 1, 192, 341 766,041 —35.8 10, 973, 188) 5, 407, 962} —50.7 25 
Mountain and Pacific- 3, 052, 000 1, 898, 575| —37.8 19, 207, 772 8, 479, 162} —55.9 27 

















Total_......-..-.| 21, 273,609} 13,639,252) —35. 9 147, 866, 559 87, 728, 539) —40.7 295 


| 





Comparing permits issued in September, 1931, with those issued in 
September, 1930, there was a decrease of 40.7 per cent in the estimated 
cost of total building operations in these 295 cities. New residential 
buildings decreased 43.6 per cent; new nonresidential buildings, 39.9 
per cent: additions, alterations, and repairs, 35.9 per cent; and the 
number of family dwelling units provided, 35.8 per cent, comparing 
September, 1931, with September, 1930. 

All geographic divisions except the South Atlantic showed decreases 
in new residential buildings. The decreases ranged from 4.3 per cent 
inthe New England States to 72.8 per cent in the East North Central 
States. 

Two geographic divisions, the New England and the South Atlan- 
tic, showed increases in the number of family dwelling units provided. 
Decreases were shown in the other five geographic divisions. 

Increases in new nonresidential buildings were also recorded in the 
South Atlantic States and the New England States. The other geo- 
graphie divisions showed decreases. 

Only one geographic division, the West North Central, showed an 
increase in expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs. 

For total building operations, two geographic divisions, the New 
England and the South Atlantic, showed an increase in indicated ex- 
penditures, the other five registering decreases. The largest decrease, 
63.9 per cent, occurred in the East North Central States, and the 
smallest, 17.6 per cent, in the West North Central States. 

The permits issued in September, 1931, for total building operations, 
show a decrease of 15.6 per cent in the number of buildings compared 
with the number of buildings covered by permits issued in the month 
of September, 1930. There was a decrease of 18.6 per cent in the 
number of residential buildings and a decrease of 25.5 per cent in the 
number of nonresidential buildings. Comparison of permits issued 
for additions, alterations, and repairs, for this same period, indicate 
a decrease of 9 per cent in the number. | 

Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations, together 
with the number of family dwelling units provided in new buildings 
in each of the 345 identical cities for August, 1931, and September, 
1931. Reports were received from 50 cities in the New England 
States, from 69 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, from 95 cities in 
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e East North Central States, from 25 cities in the West North Cen- 
a] States, from 37 cities in the South Atlantic States, from 35 cities 
» the South Central States, and from 34 cities in the Mountain and 
acific States. 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
wing the month of September, 1931: In New Haven, Conn., for 
hospital to cost $825,000 and for two buildings at Yale University 
cost nearly $2,000,000; in Meriden, for an institutional building 
cost nearly $600,000; in Boston, for a Christian Science office 
yilding and publishing house to cost $3,000,000; in Worcester, for a 
ool building to cost $2,000,000; in Brooklyn, for a public building 
cost $1,625,000 and for a school building to cost $410,000; in Fort 
Nayne, for an institutional building to cost $400,000; in Indianapolis, 
r two office buildings to cost $1,850,500; in Topeka, for an office 
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juilding to cost $500,000; in Minneapolis, for a school building to cost 
425,000; in St. Louis, for an office building to cost $660,000; in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., for a courthouse to cost $456,700. Contracts were let 
by the Federal Government for a post office and Federal courthouse 
in Trenton, N.J., to cost nearly $780,000; for a post office and Federal 
courthouse in Miami, Fla., to cost over $1,000,000; for a post office in 
Wichita Falls, Tex., to cost nearly $450,000; and for the excavation 
and foundation for the Department of Justice building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to cost $949,000. 

No reports were received from Hartford and New London (Conn.), 
Bangor (Me.), Zanesville (Ohio), University City (Mo.), Pensacola and 
West Palm Beach (Fla.), Spartanburg (S. C.), Lynchburg (Va.), 
Fort Smith (Ark.), Lexington (Ky.), Meridian (Miss.), Muskogee 
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(Okla.), Corpus Christi, Galveston, and Laredo (Tex.), Santa Ba). 
bara and Santa Monica (Calif.), and Butte (Mont.). 


TaBLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISsvupyp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931 


New England States 
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New residential buildings 
. ? Total construct 
wee - New nonresidential : ie fea, 
| uf buildings (esti | imcluding lien, HT 
Families pro- mated cost) tions and repair 
| Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost # 
State and city pew dwellings ¥ 
| = Ne 
Au- | SeP- | q 
| August, | Septem- st, | tem- August, | Septem- | August, | Sept - 
| 1931 ber, 1931 | SUSt) | ber, 1931 | ber, 1931 1931 | ber, 193) Jee 
1931 : 
1931 si 
av ei i 
Connecticut: | | 
Bridgeport-_------- $130,800 | $143, 150 33 40 $7, 477 $16, 352 $222, 123 $199, 6) 
Bristol__.......--- | 30, 150 28, 400 8 7 1, 61 9, 852 34, 090 15,35) 
Greenwich ___---_- 93, 500 76, 000 ~ 9 7,500 | 287, 650 137, 460 83, 67; 
Mierteen.........<.- 17, 400 13, 300 4 3 2,280 619, 968 27, 290 643,04) i 
New Britain----_-_- 16, 000 0 4 0 1, 200 3, 075 23, 439 12,15) 
New Haven_------ | 1, 407, 100 69, 000 19 13 19, 200 | 2, 964, 335 | 1,479, 229 | 3, 064,95 Re 
i. RE 70, 000 79, 200 14 14 5, 700 10, 160 86, 020 110 Fi 
Benmneord........<...- 82, 000 62, 000 12 9 14, 655 3, 150 117, 540 76, j : 
Torrington_-------| 2, 000 25, 500 1 6 5, 435 3, 685 9, 725 5] 5 
Waterbury-------- 18, 000 34, 000 5 a) 8, 550 23, 255 37, 450 70, ( bs 
Maine: Ps 
Lewiston.....-___- | 32,500 6, 300 8 2 6,100} 42,525| 40,600] 50,15 fe 
Portland_________- | 35, 800 32, 850 8 10 4, 200 26, 715 67, 529 87, 14 
Massachusetts: t 
PD wire cond 36, 800 21, 200 6 6 3, 150 5, 062 51, 100 38, 184 : 
EE ESE FE 417, 800 484, 500 71 122 | 1,376,410 | 4,220,613 | 2,771,117 | 5, 172, && 
a 43, 900 39, 800 10 | 9 31, 769 85, 505 89, 284 135, 13 ; 
Brookline -___----- 82,000 | 228, 400 9 20 12, 990 22, 565 110,945 | 255, 4 N 
Cambridge_--_----_- 19, 000 198, 500 2 2 32, 360 999, 910 81, 895 | 1, 233, 63) 
a ee 4, 000 0 ] 0 5, 645 1, 000 16, 654 8 
Chicopee_-__....-.- 9, 500 5, 500 4 2 1, 500 3, 075 13, 900 0), 975 
SS 4, 000 9, 600 1 3 79, 450 54, 150 87, 250 AY, 254 
Fall River ---_---.- 9, 500 3, 800 2 1 228, 626 | 1, 430 245, 190 22, 508 
Fitchburg .----.--- 0 2, 000 0 1 75 4, 800 1, 105 29, 64l 
Haverhill_--___-_- 6, 300 5, 600 4 2 39, 100 3, 615 50, 925 17, 09 
Holyoke. ---..---. 26, 500 43, 000 5 3 2, 150 21, 600 38, 900 83, 45 
Lawrence. -._..--_- 11, 600 5, 000 4 1 95, 726 9, 875 121, 576 22, 075 
Sa er ce 0 29, 300 0 7 123, 855 7, 935 129, 865 47, 11 
SE ae SS 48, 700 59, 285 11 15 3, 200 8,175 89, 455 84, 25 
Ree 100, 400 54, 500 23 12 6, 581 6, 900 115, 631 R84, 385 
| i 100, 900 117, 100 22 23 9, 725 5, 890 163, 875 126, 435 
New Bedford ---__- 5, 000 5, 000 1 1 7, 000 5, 000 20, 370 31, 750 
ee 182, 500 152, 300 23 19 792, 156 8, 006 986, 096 186, OO 
Preteen... 74, 300 69, 000 17 15 7, 125 44, 450 107, 350 126, 325 
a 78, 200 123, 200 15 28 9, 690 125, 025 113, 188 2619, 83k 
Se 5, 000 17, 000 1 4 2, 450 1, 300 12, 050 29, 700 
es os 32, 000 50, 400 fi 9 43, 900 10,300 | 106, 506 4, 608 
Somerville. ___.__- 19, 000 17, 700 6 5 7, 480 2, 925 40, 670 31, 146 
Springfield __-_-_---- 102, 775 69, 080 30 18 70, 265 680, 598 192, 115 759, 628 
Taunton. ......--- 8, 850 3, 500 2 2 4, 690 888 53, 263 13, 237 
Waltham. .---._---.- 14, 500 26, 700 4 5 1, 675 111, 700 20, 770 149, 250 
Watertown_______- 37, 000 35, 700 s 7 13, 175 7, 725 59, 715 47, 52 
Worcester__...._-- 119, 350 127, 600 19 21 651, 990 | 2, 508, 280 818, 240 | 2, 661, 536 
New Hampshire: 
RRS 21, 500 9, 000 7 3 5, 200 3, 250 26, 700 12, 500 
Manchester. ------ 15, 400 25, 700 6 9 81, 550 20, 830 111, 870 76, 873 P 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls... -- 0 4, 500 0 1 650 2, 280 2, 950 9, 530 
Cranston.........- 49, 000 68, 050 12 16 17, 185 12, 130 81, 010 82, 320 
East Providence. - 34, 800 33, 450 & 8 40, 979 71, 350 92, 668 114, 920 
Newport__-_.-.-.-- 33, 500 27, 050 7 7 3, 980 80, 370 40, 490 110, 42) 
Pawtucket --_-__._-- 40, 700 17, 800 9 4 7, 460 219, 910 65, 080 252, 840 
Providence___--- 153, 000 199, 700 22 24 63, 960 491, 791 407, 910 839, 900 
Woonsocket_--_--- 14, 000 3, 500 7 1 3, 775 9, 300 42, 080 18, 840 
ROU 0 cgccsects 3, 896, 525 | 2, 962, 715 509 558 | 3, 972, 554 |13, 890, 230 | 9, 862, 253 18, 161, 67 
Per cent of change....-|....--..... —24.0 |....-.. MAG Mitcicbicensd ye YL § ee +84. 2 
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e Middle Atlantic States 


















































[ ED ‘4 = $$ -= - = = ————— _ ee -_—- a 
= New residential buildings Guth enitateeett 
a rT, : s ruction, 
. ; New nonresidential including  altera- 
Z ™ - : ph rae a pro- ee ' (esti- tions and repairs 
= estima cos vided for in mated cost : 
>= . new dwellings (estimated cost) 
% State and city , acta 
= 
Lion, Au- | Sep- 
tery. Jn August, | Septem- st tem- | August, | Septem- | August, | Septem- 
epain an 1931 | ber, 1931 | 8US*> | ber, 1931 | ber, 1931 | 1931 | ber, 1931 
st) 1931 | 1931 
&g e 
© New Jersey: 
» Atlantic City. ..- $2, 500 $2, 500 1 1| $19,850 $560 | $65,323 | $22,020 
em J) Bayonne....------ 0 0 0 0 18, 390 6, 471 31, 905 17, 112 
3 $B ~— Beievillle._.....--- 53, 150 88, 800 14 12 4, 250 11, 180 64,400 | 109, 738 
"  Bloomfield........ 50,500 130, 000 11 28 | 330,700 20,000 | 389,200} 151,500 
™ Camden..-.-....... 20, 000 0 9 0 113, 060 6, 525 145, 880 17, 670 
m §Cliftom............ 65, 200 98, 100 16 23 4, 484 8, 450 74,734 | 116,995 
’ ast Orange....--| 50,100) —11, 000 . 2 13, 725 18,985 | 155, 306 94, 670 
19. 69 Elizabeth. ....--.. | 30, 000 37, 000 5 8 8, 000 16, 000 , 000 53, 000 
15,3) Me © Garfield__......... 14, 800 13, 100 5 4 3, 000 3, 850 19, 900 19, 875 
33 ¢: fe =©6- Hoboken_.......-. 0 0 0 0 0 3, 400 13, 150 , 
3.9 Ma = Irvington......... | 55, 625 5, 500 12 1 11,175 33,649 | 150,193 45, 219 
12 1» fan «= Jersey City...---- | 27,000 | 44,000 7{/ 12 33, 935 13, 175 96,630 97,802 
6493 Ma «= Kearny-..--.....-. / 11,000 44, 000 3 7 675 | 69, 579 12,835 | 119, 254 
10 =  Montelair......... | 85, 500 57, 500 8 6 4,675 | 6,225 | 109,992 71,676 
7.7% Ma =“ Newark....-.--.-- | 57,400} 103,000| 11] 17| 198,443)  49,120| 437,190 | 267, 295 
"1 New Brunswick._-! 1, 500 7, 000 1 2 1, 250 1, 9, 432 | , 350 
m™ ji Orange........-... 34, 500 | 5, 900 2 1 2, 525 1, 300 | 55, 275 24, 300 
m Passaic__.-..-.---- 6, 500 | 0 1 0 6100; 3.450| 39,123, 39,990 
0, 12 Paterson ......-.-. 24,200} 64,300 7 15 74,750 | 17,050 | 140,542 | 128, 007 
37 14 [= Perth Amboy-.--. 4, 800 | 0 1 0 1, 650 ‘ 12, 490 12, 405 
Plainfield ......... 71,700 | 49,000 9 . 16, 437 4,775 | 107,185 | 92,765 
8 14 [a © ‘Trenton_.._....... 15,000 | 27,500 2 4 2,370 | 787,655 47,092 | 824, 730 
"2 6) Union City.....-- 0| 38,000 0 16 1, 000 18, 500 19,675 | 70,925 
= 1% [el «= West New York__- 0 0 0 0 500 450 | 17,725 | 8, 325 
5, 206 New York: 
3. 63 yO 134,500 | 154, 800 17 20 23,848 | 142,500 | 248,084 385,629 
1, att Amsterdam... ...- 9, 500 | 0 2 0 36, 000 47,000 14, 450 
0, 973 Li a 12, 000 32, 000 4 6 585, 981 | 18, 975 602, 641 | 63, 
9. 25% Binghamton......| 62, 500 13, 800 15 5 5,295| 11,279| 119,821! 73,618 
5) Mn = Buffalo...........- | 159,000 | 168, 100 51 54 | 254,958 | 447,673 | 495,377| 729,597 
0 64) ene | 22, 800 18, 800 5 4 4, 680 | 37, 640 40,261 | 73,140 
09) Jamestown.......- 10, 000 26, 000 3 7| 335,075 |  42,330/| 380,692 72, 320 
343 fe = Kingston.........- 16, 000 | 14, 700 4 3 12, 707 | 3, 420 36, 667 35, 944 
2 073 Lockport_......... 9, 000 0 3 0 1, 275 | 957 16, 930 2, 347 
aT Mount Vernon....| 127, 500 35, 000 12 4 66, 150 | 3,500} 210,115 60 
4) 954 Newburgh. ...___. 6, 000 0 1 0 6, 800 4, 650 22, 950 14, 762 
4 383 New Rochelle. ___. 252,620} 195, 500 15 13 3, 600 4,175 | 270,450} 207,239 
fi, 435 : New York City— 
1 739 The Bronx ! __| 3, 450,350 | 1,932,500| 780| 437] 608,000 552,385 | 4,364,390 | 2, 749, 647 
6 0 Brooklyn ! __.| 4,044,400 | 1,779,900 | 863 | 424/ 919,125 | 2,767,610 | 5,727,900 | 5,097,442 
6, 395 Manhattan !__| 4,620,000 | 995,000} 385 233 /14, 726,466 | 1,811,527 (20, 682, 236 | 4,110, 470 
9 33) Queens ! _____. 4, 408, 738 | 2,253,150 | 1,141 | 488 | 996,875 | 1,174,364 | 6,499,350 | 3, 832, 509 
» 700 _ Richmond !...| 174,000 | 184, 600 42 48 26,550 42,046 | 339,564 278, 937 
oh Niagara Falls... _. 59, 950 47, 400 12 15 5, 721 32, 521 80,462 | 109, 434 
1 145 Poughkeepsie _ - . _- 24, 000 48, 500 4 7 17, 3, 45, 400 67, 548 
6 fe = Rochester........- 46, 000 69, 100 11 13| 296,110) 139,940} 394,027 | 238,947 
: 21 Schenectady... ._. 34, 800 49, 000 7 9 16,950 | 191, 000 68,200 | 271,300 
25) Syracuse. ......... 159,500 | 110, 500 31 20 16, 280 13,850 | 201,980 | 139,325 
r 595 yi, Ae: ea 57,500 | 334, 000 13 11 35, 450 5,400 | 171,301 | 353,790 
595 UME. niiinnbccese 48, 000 27, 500 8 7 4, 243, 150 62,175 | 285, 750 
Watertown. - _.._. 10, 000 5, 225 3 3 2, 700 2, 105 46, 427 19, 102 
» 50H White Plains_____- 258,000 | 100, 000 29 10 | 205, 200 20,355 | 486,830 | 139, 230 
” 873 Yonkers. ._......- 521, 300 | 1, 318, 800 64] 248 31, 474 15,975 | 599,174 | 1,378,315 
Pennsylvania: 
530 Allentown. ....... 42, 200 23, 000 6 4| 116,350 93,550 | 201,650 128,350 
39) Altoona........... 6, 400 15, 400 3 4 8, 719 4, 652 30, 062 47, 396 
"on Bethlehem_...___. 20, 000 9, 500 7 1 700 | 1, 850 42, 700 13, 650 
wr) BOUP. Uidececco-s 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 4, 300 375 
” $40 Chester. .......... 22, 300 4, 700 8 3 1,800 | 181,900 24,300 | 186, 600 
900 Easton.........-.. 0 0 0 0 2, 785 4, 345 4, 008 12, 700 
34) ia _. Bie ee 90,650 | 125, 300 25 38 395 | 203,965 | 175,422} 464,808 
= Harrisburg........ 30,000 | 593, 000 6 9 57, 096 51, 015 96,181 | 654, 600 
67 Hazleton........... 24, 187 10, 998 6 2 14, 097 6, 958 54, 155 30, 468 
34,2 Johnstown. ....... 8, 100 6, 000 2 1| 227,380 1,975 | 253, 005 14, 650 
Lancaster. ........ 0 7, 000 0 2 6, 500 1, 000 17, 035 45, 770 
— McKeesport __._- 8, 450 29, 000 2 3 2, 500 2, 565 21, 385 39, 078 
es RS ES 2 41,000 |...--_- O08 Bis ca 2 46,000 |.......-.-- 2 105, 000 
1 Applications filed 2 Not included in total. 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISsipp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 





| New residential “buildings | ets ; - 
|——— _ New nonresidential | oo ei lon, 
Families pro-| buildings (esti- | ene a olteta 
Estimated cost vided forin | mated cost) . oe aS 

| 


State and city $$$ : —|———_ 






































iA Sep- | 
August, | Septem- 4 tem- | August, Septem- | August, | Septem. 
1931 | ber, 1931 | SUS". | ber, | 1931 ber, 1931 | 1931 | ber, 1931 
1931 | 193] | 
Pennsylvania—Con. Mic 
New Castle. .-..-- $8, 500 $5, 300 2 l $1, 915 $2,675 | $11,405 $12. #79 ie: 
Norristown - -....- 0 550 0 2 13, 021 8,366 | 34,761 | 1, 664 : 
Philadelphia_.___- 609,300 | 551,850, 88] 135 | 1,401,735 | 337,665 | 2,378,694 | 1,173, 257 
Pittsburgh. _..___. | 352,450 | 680, 600 76 163 | 327,385 | 250,910] 876,351 | 1,243,137 
Reading. - .......- | 72,700} 50, 600 11 9| 11,050 47,850 | 105,392} © 128 667 
Scranton_.......-- 39, 850 55, 300 | y 3 105, 070 102, 159 | 173, 965 198, 24 
Wilkes-Barre______| 7, 900 5, 700 | 3 3 40, 885 127, 515 | 74, 865 ) 30H) 
Wilkinsburg__- BERS 8, 500 11, 000 1 3 4, 050 1, 900 17, 120 5, Ble 
Williamsport. _.._. 0 0 | 0 0 104, 259 42,395 | 117,098 
. era 32,000! 31,000 | 3 4 5, 105 34,586 | 43, 130 
TE - 20, 802, 420 12, 955, 873 | 3,916 | 2, 646 29, 616, 536 10, 448, 277 49, 270, 565 28, | Ohi 
Per cent of change_-.-—-_|__.....---- oh 4 en ey a ee ~ 4g phe eine 
East North Central States 
| } ] | 
Illinois: 
NEE Se $38,390 | $2,000 5 1 $1, 283 | $608 | $55, 417 $9, 967 
PO cite me 19, 100 12, 800 | 4 3 86, 429 | 6,955 | 112, 909 60, 62¢ 
Belleville........-- 67, 000 25, 000 15 6 1, 700 | 6, 580 69, 500 32, 580 
Berwyn. .........- | 14,000} 21,500 2 3 51, 625 | 6, 834 74, 487 52, 334 
Bloomington_-_-_-- 0 25, 000 0 6 79, 000 | 14, 000 | 79, 000 41, 000 
Chicago........--- 769,380 | 463, 600 72 E4 |18, 468, 222 | 1,072, 600 |19, 778, 162 | 1, 969, 543 
CREE 29, 400 | 7, 500 | 4 1 4, 400 | 540 | 35,785 12, 690 
Danville. ......... 10, 300 | 2, 100 | 1 1| 1, 700 | 1,400/ 18,913 8, 600 
Decatur_......-__- 21,000; 12,500) 5 2 4,075 | 156,330 30,075 | 172, 580 
East St. Louis. --- 18, 400 | 18, 960 14 12 96, 960 | 14,885 | 118, 360 57, 135 
| 24, 250 10, 300 6 2 6, 075 | 2,650 | 57, 185 18, 720 
Evanston -___..__--| 38, 000 55, 000 3 3 5,250} 143,000} 115,750} 247,000 
Granite City.___-_- 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 26, 000 0 | 26, 000 
| eee | 18, 800 12, 000 | 3 2 26, 450 | 2,100} 137,541} 33, 20 
Maywood.......-- 0 0 | 0 0 1, 500 | 1, 095 | 5, 820 | 4, O71 
ici which anon 21, 100 | 7,000 6 2 2,170| 10,145;  25,978| 27,419 
Oak Park .......-.| 14, 000 | 0 | 1 0 151,640 93,620 | 166,778 | 103, 185 
| _ wereenen | 70,500) 78,600) 15 21 17, 175 39,185 | 107,225; 117,785 , 
Quincy............ 500 | ics 2 0 2, 915 1,910; 3,915 1, 910 ¥ 
Rockford.._.....-. | 20, 000 | 4, 000 | 5 1 5, 165 9,377 | 164,755 20, 472 
Rock Island.....-- 31,400 | 18,050 y 5 3, 787 1,090 | 44,748 41, 228 
Springfield_._._._. 32,500 | 108, 500 7 29 12, 625 10,960 | 148,835 | 200, 42 
Waukegan. ....__. 37, 000 | 4, 000 | 7 | 1 2, 750 31, 475 50, 150 40, 025 
Indiana: 
Anderson... ....... 13, 000 | 0 5 0 785 | 2, 905 25, 890 14, 209 
East Chicago.....-| 0 | 0 07 0 0 | 40, 350 | 30, 274 $2, 500 
Eikhart........... 11, 600 2, 500 2 | 1 10, 785 | 2,162 | 33,633 10, 610 
Evansville __.....- | 46, 800 17, 500 10 | 5 25, 635 5,822 | 88, 645 6, 603 
Fort Wayne.....-. | 79, 800 59, 410 14 10| 532,663 | 493,913) 630.360 | 573, 07l 
Sittihthncons » 26, 900 11 7 7, 695 2,000} 40,320 38, 975 
) athe i aie | 21, 500 18, 200 7 4 4,159} 131,077, 39,084} 154,247 
Indianapolis... __. | 187,500 | 104,725 41; 29 831,965 | 1,888,319 | 1,073, 903 | 2, 062, 921 
i nnncacah | 0 5, 000 0 1 3, 347 2, 640 | 9, 478 11, 161 
Lafayette__._.___. | 14, 500 7, 500 5 3 3, 500 3,400 | - 22, 500 10, 900 Pr 
Marion...........| 3, 000 0 1/ 0 2; 000 225| 6,565 2) 279 
Michigan “cman 12, 200 6, 000 4) 2 1, 275 6, 890 | 13, 725 7, 240 
Mishawaka-..-_.. 5, 200 4, 000 | 2 | 1 770 915 8, 410 5, 040 
BEE ininnin--.<. | 11, 600 2, 000 | 3 1 24, 125 27, 690 42, 516 36, 384 
Richmond -- ---.-- 2, 500 0 | 1 0 250, 400 600 | 252, 900 10, 100 5 
South Bend_.._... 16, 500 12, 725 3 3| 721,852 37,020! 752, 407 58, 500 
Terre Haute.____- 0 2, 950 0 2 1, 332 1, 825 9, 299 16, 258 k 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor........ 48, 400 45, 500 6 6; 5,210 1, 950 87,426 | 110, 790 
Battle Creek. ____- 2, 000 800 1 | 1) 116, $30 67,225 | 121, 505 70, 569 
mee CRF... ----- 23, 900 25, 500 7 8 | 3,150} 362, 550 47,310 | 399, 835 
born. . .-----. 63, 500 38, 500 13 8) 13,020] 248, 000 79,945 | 206, 695 
ESR 648,650 | 547,085 | 133 | 117 | 191, 784 | 171, 146 | 1, 133, 492 | 1, 637, 910 
ae 137, 257 98,867; 14 10| 84,856 27,162 | 247, 263 158, 914 
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Total construction 
— New wy ’ 
Families pro-| buildings (esti- | re, altera- 
| Estimated cost vided for in mated cost) (estit aan repairs 
new dwellings estimated cost) 
State and city | |} ———. 
Au- Sep- . 
August, | Septem- | 714; | tem- | August, | Septem- | August, | Septem- 
1931 | ber, 1931 sr ber, | 1931 ber, 1931 | 1931 | ber, 1931 
| 1931 
Michigan—Contd. | 
Grand Rapids.....| $42, 000 $18, 800 14 6 $26, 820 $48,060 | $97, 490 $92, 805 
Hamtramck.------| 0) 0 0 | 0 | 20, 500 800 | 28, 300 6, 350 
Highland Park----| 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 1, 700 525 | 11, 745 3, 150 
oe ae 6, 375 | 13, 400 3 | 2 20, 350 11, 970 | 34, 602 29, 800 
Kalamazoo-..------| 22, 500 | 14, 500 4 | 4 1, 352 41, 960 | 46, 156 75, 875 
=< 3, 000 | 10, 700 1 | 4 13, 365 7, 960 90, 290 28, 735 
Muskegon. - ---- 1, 900 | 7, 500 1 | 3 4, 550 16, 525 | 8, 844 27, 100 
Pontiac. ..-.-- / 6, 000 0 4 | 0 | 8, 995 2, 215 16, 920 6, 290 
Port Huron-.--.- .| 8, 500 4, 000 3 | 3 | 1, 950 175,600 | 10,800 | 189, 800 
Saginaw...-- _.| 41, 160 7, 400 14 4| 32,964 3,574 | 89, 164 17, 124 
W yandotte___. 30, 700 23, 650 7 6 2, 075 3,938 | 34,875 34, 378 
Ohio: } 
Sic Fe 20, 550 38, 700 7 | 6 29, 845 39,991 | 202,970 155, 123 
AS htabula_._--- 7, 000 6, 300 2 | 2 5, 565 1,810 | 21,865 14, 240 
| ee 5, 500 5, 000 1 | 1 80, 750 4,920| 92,640 12, 230 
Cincinnati. ...---- 606, 500 | 481, 900 99 | 91 | 2,305, 395 566, 470 | 3, 156, 800 | 1, 265, 510 
C le »veland_._- -| 250, 000 265, 500 52| 53 | 1,078, 550 173, 949 | 1, 606, 450 629, 249 
Cleveland Heights | 132, 000 71, 700 19 | 10 | 70, 890 35, 735 203, 890 109, 160 
Columbus... --- | 118, 500 | 30, 000 21 | 7 28, 500 23, 300 168, 750 82, 400 
Dayton... | 43, 000 82, 200 11 | 14 40, 743 46, 576 120, 573 138, 904 
East Cleveland. 0 0 | 0 0 8, 010 1, 575 9, 485 5, 785 
Elyria_ 1, 000 0 | 1 0 27, 650 1, 835 29, 660 4, 165 
Hamilton. ....-.-- 8, 900 | 0 | 1 0 18, 455 6, 870 48, 670 17, 450 
Lakewood... - 16, 609 , 0 | 4 | 0 69, 065 4, 720 87, 235 6, 135 
Lima....- 0 | 0 | 0 275 1, 165 12, 450 9, 275 
=" yo ee : 3, 500 | 4, 500 1 1 250 1, 685 5, 365 8, 235 
Mansfield_.......- | 35, 000} 43, 650 6 9 2, 370 1, 795 39, 157 49, 824 
BROteL, occeacse ae 0 | 0 0 0 325 3, 230 375 3, 345 
Massillon. .._._._-| 0 | 1, 500 0 1 100 50 1, 350 2, 100 
Middletown... _- 2, 000 | 0 l 0 | 8, 700 300 16, 950 | 3, 245 
Newark........- ¥ 4, 600 11, 250 2 5 9, 965 425 14, 765 11, 875 
Norwood........-- 0 10, 000 0 2 | 15, 600 16, 2 17, 365 33, 945 
Portsmouth... ___- | 0 0 0 0 | 3, 138 2, 500 4, 923 2, 975 
Springfield. ....... | 7,600} 7, 500 4 2| 10,695| 4,950 21, 085 15, 580 
Steubenville... | 11,000} = 9, 500 3 3 | 925 18,850 | 17, 600 
, |” Yaa onal | 25, 800 | 3, 000 5 2 | 13, 590 | 14, 952 55,200 | 27, 850 
Warren.........-- 2, 175 | 4, 800 1 2 32, 285 | 1, 135 40,900 | 26, 745 
Youngstown. .----| 18, 850 34, 750 ! 7 8 12,790 | 29, 650 101, 895 93, 864 
Wisconsin: | 
Appleton. ......-- | 28,700 58, 200 | 8 | 11 208, 575 | 2,930 | 241, 325 90, 315 
Eau Claire.....--- | 31, 500 5, 800 8 3 6, 100 51,050 | 48, 151 56, 850 
Fond du Lac..._-_- 13, 100 7, 800 4 3 700 1, 413 | 16, 730 12, 108 
Green Bay_.__--- 15, 300 22, 800 5 7 7, 775 | 17,540 | 33,925 56, 450 
Kenosha. ._..._._- 44, 700 9, 600 5 2 200, 985 2,405 | 255, 920 18, 747 
Madison. .......-.- 64, 800 87, 100 13 | 20 11, 845 105, 080 | 99, 781 205, 085 
Milwaukee.....__- 381, 100 287, 900 108 | 62 254,114 | 783,987 | 792,777 | 1,177, 091 
Oshkosh. ........- 37, 252 10, 246 il 5 1, 920 8,329 | 43,677 23, 480 
ee aa 66, 200 27, 000 8 3 992, 385 | 8, 284 | 1, 064, 500 44, 194 
Sheboygan._.._._- 30, 800 27, 500 7 5 341, 030 3,871 | 406, 870 52, 044 
Superior. ......._- 0 11, 300 0 3 995 3, 985 | 2, 565 21, -o 
West Allis... ._- = 48, 600 20, 600 11 5 40, 830 5, 890 210, 455 31, 2 
. 2 | 4,916, 889 | 3, 701, 558 955 | 754 |27, 946, 110 | 7, 473,749 35, 980, 618 (14, 102, 037 
Per cent of chamge_.___|........--- ) |) eee Reh eee ~ GR cases —60.8 
} 

















| 
| 
Burlington.......- $7,000 $7, 000 1 1 $32,800 $1,065 $42,175 $9, 215 
Cedar Rapids... 53, 500 44, 535 19 12 | 386, 736 40,029 | 459,150 | 100, 636 
Council Bluffs. ._- 8, 000 6, 000 3 1} 2,350 4,300} 15, 150 46, 300 
Davenport.....--- 34, 875 34, 400 8; 8| 5,205 35, 945 71, 636 95, 938 
Des Moines... __-- 242, 600 70, 350 73| 16 30, 337 75,945 | 316,582 | 247, 605 
Dubuque........- 15, 650 13, 350 5} 4| 33,665 14, 496 69,300 | 35, 757 
Ottumwa.....---- 12, 500 27, 250 6} 8] 0 3,550 | 14, 200 35, 250 
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New residential buildings 
. : Total const 
Pas Nouildings (esti | including 
Families pro- mated cost) tions and rep; 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost 
State and city jnew dwellings 
| 
As- | SP | 
August, | Septem- t tem- | August, | Septem- | August, | Septem. 
1931 ber, 1931 oer ber, 1931 ber, 1931 1931 ber, ] 
1931 
Iowa—Continued. 
Sioux City.......- $59, 800 $60, 750 21 17 $140, 575 $25,475 | $209,035 
ree... 191, 350 15, 200 12 10 16, 335 8,975 | 248, 960 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson __-__--- 8, 400 12, 275 5 | 8 3, 650 160 | 14, 640 
Kansas City......| 24, 750 7, 900 13 6 22, 550 5,398 | 58,180 
Weems. ........-- 60, 500 19, 200 8 | 4 102, 300 515,725 | 169, 233 
Ul 83, 275 56, 500 29 16 427, 347 26, 143 524, 552 
Minnesota: 
Se 46, 800 | 34, 800 8 10 6, 950 8,115 | 80, 074 
Minneapolis ____- | 438,640 312, 025 115 83 295, 545 515,790 | 856, 950 
i, ae | 231,060 209, 970 45 42 47,100 497,754 | 382, 688 
Missouri: 
SE | 0 8, 000 0 1 108, 600 700 | 113, 250 
Kansas City......; 131,000 144, 000 41 46 258, 000 35,900 | 553, 600 
Springfield_______- 17, 300 18, 750 s 6 46, 090 10, 510 72, 815 
St. Joseph.........| __ 8, 5€0 9, 000 4 3 2, 930 725} 49,355 
aS 552, 700 537, 900 157 141 173, 950 732,658 | 935,193 
Nebraska: | 
a 53, 825 32, 400 14 G 478, 132 100,411 | 569, 887 
__ , anes | 172,950 77,025 48 19 60, 540 114,090 | 291,090 | 
North Dakota: 
EO 42, 800 19, 750 10 6 11, 775 9, 325 145, 099 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls_....._- | 77, 437 40, 310 25 15 12, 060 116, 105 | 92, 247 
. | 2, 575,212 | 1,818,640} 678 | 492 | 2,705, 522 | 2,899,289 | 6,355,041 | 5, 
Per cent of change.._..|..........- | —29. 4 |...---- «| ae . | ae 
South Atlantic States 
Delaware: 
Wilmington______- $60, 000 $21, 000 12 4 | $4, 623 $67,661 | $107,731 
District of Columbia: 
he Washington... _.| 1,395, 700 | 1,559,209 | 203 | 302 / 3,027,958 | 1,718,292 | 5, 086, 581 
orida: 
Jacksonville______ 35,850} 26, 100 13 11 10, 235 12,270} 101, 695 
Rk LY 28, 750 100, 450 15 12 28, 440 | 1, 073, 205 110, 824 
rE 3, 650 0 5 0 725 1, 200 18, 390 
St. Petersburg____. 11, 900 96, 500 5 7 6, 100 9, 200 43, 000 
. EE 4, 500 3, 600 3 4 34, 660 5, 730 63, 533 
Georgia: : 
Ud ee 104, 050 93, 050 40 30 162, 468 273, 625 347, 402 
a as 18, 450 8, 908 i) 7 46, 204 301, 935 78, O19 
Columbus._...__-- 1, 900 0 2 0 5, 900 47, 575 30, 030 
ae 650 7 3 1 30, 250 6, 225 40, 225 
Savannah___..___- 25, 300 7, 800 27 4 1, 220 1, 550 50, 256 
aryland: 
Baltimore___.__._- 177, 000 318, 000 36 59 98, 600 332, 200 742, 880 
Cumberland______- 3, 900 13, 135 1 3 150 16, 075 11, 600 
Hagerstown______- 1, 900 1, 750 1 1 2, 145 1, 000 20, 220 
North Carolina: 
Asheville_.......-- 2, 300 300 2 1 385 50 44, 710 
Charlotte__........ 108, 300 81, 600 16 19 19, 090 18, 710 141, 467 
Durham..-_........ 24, 100 2, 250 7 1 2, 450 302, 700 37, 675 
Greensboro..._.__. 13, 500 15, 540 2 3 6, 940 3, 191 296 
High Point_....... 46, 900 27, 700 11 23 27, 390 9, 275 76, 190 
- lS aE 12, 000 7, 100 1 4 46, 955 6, 517 113, 725 
Wilmington______. 80, 500 11, 000 5 4 36, 600 4, 200 150, 700 
Winston-Salem_._. 5, 950 27, 800 4 3 5, 400 6, 450 22, 860 
South Carolina: 
Charleston_.....-- 17, 000 30, 913 5 3 0 200 37, 160 
Columbia. ....-.... 36, 100 50, 545 15 21 7, 350 14, 210 58, 377 
Greenville........- } 34, 000 29, 800 6 6 700 575 36, 805 
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qtapie 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931—Continued 


South Atlantic States—Continued 














New residential buildings 
New nonresidential | T°t#l construction, 





























=, - including altera- 
Families pro- aeed Got) (esti- tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new Gwellings 
Au- Sep- 
August, | Septem- ust, | “e™- August, | Septem- | August, | Septem- 
1931 1931 Oar ber, 1931 ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 
1931 
Virgi inia: | 
Newport News..--.| $9, 000 | $6, 526 3 2 $1, 533 $36, 596 $25, 450 $65, 
Nori ccdencnen: 89, 550 | 86, 850 22 21 47, 370 32, 092 162, 368 152, 944 
Petersburg....-.-- | 4, 000 | 225 2 1 300 5, 500 6, 500 6, 575 
Portsmouth.....-- 18, 250 15, 900 5 + 775 1, 885 27, 784 26, 615 
Richmond.....--..-. | 19, 000 | 40, 400 4 12 341, 671 308, 000 460, 847 397, 868 
Roanoke. .......-- 16,500 | 25, 875 4 6| 101, 546 86,624} 138, 011 120, 997 
West Virginia: | 
Charleston. -..---- 21, = 37, 274 8 s 1, 350 | 4, 87 42, 725 97, 754 
Clarksburg-------- 15, 250 0 | 6 800 457, 340 26, 425 472, 590 
Huntington_-.--- ne 9, 500 | | 11, 800 3 | 5 5, 100 | 33, 525 16, 200 60, 245 
Parkersburg-.--..-- 6, 500 2, 800 2 | 2 7,710 34, 045 26, 417 39, 655 
. Wheeling.........- |} 15, 130 | 9, 900 3 | 3 50,560! 15, 200 95, 104 34, 590 





Tee i... 2, 462, 580 | 2, 787, 670 595 | 4, 171, 653 | 5, 249, “¢ 8, 638, 182 | 9, 411, 819 
Per cent of change.....'..........- ED liccocan £34 7 Sere +25, : otiemasill +9.0 


2 
B 


















































| 
Alabama: | 
Birmingham -.-__---! $10, 110 $10, 000 6 | 7 $35, 832 $43, 150 $84, 377 $92, 780 
Mobile............ 8, 250 24, 650 6; 13 52, 817 104, 800 79,479 | 162, 254 
Montgomery-.---- | 40, 100 14, 600 14 ll 5, 460 19, 800 68, 450 46, 162 
Arkansas: 
‘ Litt ie Rock. ....-. | 16, 360 | 22, 750 7 7| 852,115 14,146 | 887, 254 53, 109 
entucky: 
Ashland. -....- : 8 0 1, 550 0 2 1, 750 50, 100 | 2, 900 51, 650 
Covington...----- | 9,900] 10, 500 3 3 7,775 8, 250 25, 390 24, 475 
Louisville_......-- | $4,500} 49,500 9 : 36, 825 93,425 | 158,800] 158,825 
Newport......-.-- | 0 | o| o| o 7, 200 1,800 7,700 1, 950 
Paducah........-. | 0 4, 200 0 4 750 22, 825 | 750 27, 025 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge._._.. 205, 787 14, 525 10 18 21, 775 28,585 | 236,932 54, 808 
re 8, 700 8, 950 3 4 2, 445 3, 200 21, 545 19, 835 
New Orleans__..-- 143, 853 95, 650 43 22| 295,856 | 349,830} 585,862| 514, 700 
Shreveport.......- | 20, 102 23, 050 12 10 39, 086 6, 250 85, 647 54, 380 
Mississippi: \. 
| aa 17, 417 11, 450 5 5 240 2, 425 28, 307 25, 680 
Oklahoma: 

a 2, 925 2 0 4, 005 1, 000 8, 355 7, 596 
Oklahoma City...| 443,200 | 464, 225 47 59 | 580,750] 401,281 | 1,041,625 | 898, 896 
Okmulgee ee 0 0 150 250 

<a 40, 7 109, 519 9 32 | 387,307 | 195,205 444,863 321,980 
Chattanooga______ | 37, 900 14, 700 12 12 12, 200 59, 200 87,772 | 125, 557 
Jchnson City. __-. 4, 450 4,7 3 3 100 15, 000 5, 450 19, 700 
Knoxville....__._- | 20, 880 25, 200 5 8 40,986 | 246,310 67,902 | 276, 646 
Memphis. ........ | 36, 400 19, 500 18 8 | 215, 930 29,770 | 342,780} 143, 217 
Nashville. ........ 126, 100 56, 750 45 20| 32,120 32,960 | 233,829 | 108, 320 

| } 
Amarillo.......... 24, 950 30, 645 8 21 328,460/ 213,264 363,386 | 248, 769 
AWM Gicss5-.c0 | 109, 617 64, 097 42 37| ~—«:17, 186 5, 872 189, 848 91, 134 
Beaumont... .__... 12, 500 15, 000 ~ 6| 36,355 2,919 73, 552 33, 088 
Yer yen 178, 175 122, 590 80 67 16, 219 87, 584 279,352 | 354,414 
i} ea 56, 732 18, 850 19 6 4, 965 1, 360 80, 110 45, 676 
Fort Worth..__._- 59,250 | 160,458 30 45 | 300,075 |  187,827| 399,788 379, 596 
Houston. ......... 594,550 | 529,000} 143| 131 142,450 | 260,580 | 763,970 820, 730 
Port Arthur___.__. 0 4, 671 0 3 3, 145 1, 975 13, 539 17, 186 
San Angelo__._._. 3, 435 0 3 0 6, 025 330 15, 265 5, 430 
San Antonio. _._.. | 92, 678 116, 020 45 60 | 228, 195 62,580 | 350, 483 252, 076 
We | 20, 667 28, 667 5 6 4, 453 14, 733 29, 060 61, 709 
Wichita Falls. ___. 2, 750 0 1 0 400} 431, 252 13,580 | 442, 354 
Te 938 | 2,075,967 | 643 638 | 3,721,402 | 2,999, 678 | 7,078,052 | 5, 941, 957 
Per cent of change... - water ane * wee. © bs eces —0.8 | ysie then — | | eee —16.1 
el 
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ED 


Mountain and Pacific States 


| 
| 


New residential buildings 


a . aap | 
























































' ; , Total constr 
oar AE CRT memgeeentons New nonresidential F — 
ai =r including 
| Families pro- to (esti- tions and 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated 
State and city es dwellings 
| | j 
Au- | Sep- 
August, Septem- ust tem- August, Septem- | August, | Si 
1931 | ber, 1931 Oar’ ber, 1931 | ber, 1931 | 1931 be 
1931 
sosimentliehiaee = ae SRS! eo 7 
| 
Arizona: 
Phoenix..........- | $48,790} $29,725/ 10 8| $11,045} $20,060 $80,328 
ae 22, 073 | 19, 450 8 9 3, 570 | 16, 927 33, 580 
California: 
OO 0 15, 500 0 4 6, 465 | 3, 100 20, 945 
Alhambra. .--- aduadl 51, 700 | 91, 050 19 32 600 | 5, 600 | 62, 425 | 
Bakersfield___--_--_- 22, 900 | 15, 300 5 3 1, 750 | 2, 197 36, 865 | 
Berkeley-.--------- 84, 600 | 72, 890 18 19 | 88, 939 7, 875 199, 354 | 
| Ee 21, 000 | 60, 150 6 11 1, 835 5, 530 | 59, 046 
Glendale.......--- 185,450 | 269, 850 44 59 67, 555 | 21, 280 264, 155 
Long Beach_------ 195,050 | 221,025 70 88 | 36, 100 | 53, 690 289, 525 
Los Angeles--.----- 595, 222 | 1, 827, 576 563 666 | 1,033,834 | 672,962 | 3,069,847 | 3, 
eG. asin ca. 193, 110 | 161, 089 56 | 45 | 73, 108 | 68,998 | 357, 897 
Pasadena. ..-.--.--- 101, 050 | 35, 800 14 | 10 | 47, 201 9, 490 195, 263 
Dt nnnnvtncknigiheant aibdndests | j } Swe! OT Liss chenene 
Sacramento-.------ 126,475 | 109,000 33 21 110, 950 | 6, 550 272, 874 
San Bernardino- _-- 43, 500 | 16, 500 9 7 2, 425 | 9, 730 48, 190 
San Diego-_.._----- 280, 795 | 132, 005 64 44 135,800 | 247,016 474, 547 
San Francisco----- 694,800 | 653, 665 180 178 | 1, 132, 531 687, 441 | 1, 979, 750 | 1, 
as 92, 060 | 72, 100 20 19 13, 255 | 23, 740 128, 490 1] 
Santa Ana... --.--. 10, 600 | 45, 750 3 Ss 0 | 0 24, 038 
Stockton.........- 68, 661 59, 925 17 14 15, 520 | 13, 880 90, 921 1 
| 12, 400 | 16, 150 3 5 570 | 550 17, 195 2 
Colorado: | 
Colorado Springs. - 8, 400 | 12, 700 3 5 650 2, 045 | 14, 835 
eee ae 211,500 | 205, 600 51 54 444, 750 40,575 | 758,015 
| Ss 5, 075 | 9, 650 3 5 2, 585 2, 900 | 32, 435 
Montana: 
Great Falls_.._----| 22, 700 1, 250 5 1 254, 625 | 29,775 | 289, 080 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque_-.---- 40, 662 34, 800 13 7 1, 750 | 3, 490 52, 909 
Oregon: 
. ae 187, 500 161, 850 4y 29 78,510} 230,810 | 353, 755 
Te 19, 400 | 8, 600 8 | 2 815 | 84, 598 | 28, 262 
Utah 
a | 11, 300 | 7, 000 6 | 4 6, 550 300 30, 650 
Salt Lake City__- 73,800} 66,250] 31 19 27, 225 11,163 | 152, 690 
Washington: 
Bellingham. _.---- 5,800} 8, 100 2; 3 3, 000 60,500} 18, 570 
(ll eT 0 | 2, 000 0 | 2 1, 570 2, 570 | 17, 980 
aS 210, 605 194, 400 74 64 585, 924 58,505 | 974, 304 
Spokane- - -------- 42, 650 68, 100 15 24 5, 735 37, 680 62, 340 
a 22, 000 | 37, 000 13 15 5, 055 6, 005 64, 305 
Total ..-| 4,711, 028 | 4, 669,700 | 1,415 | 1,465 | 4, 201,797 | 2, 423, 792 |10, 552, 365 | 9, 
Per cent of change---__/_.......--- —0.9 I mF © diinddéeued« —42.3 | ee Oe 
Hawaii 
Monolulu__......-.--- | $291,147 | $493, 006 57 105 | $38,076 | $96,379 | $352,398 | $626, 435 
Per cent oe Ty Ree +69. 3 |_...._- O08 3 ka. 25-..5- -* | 5 eee +77.8 
| 
1 Not included in total. 
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European Housing Policies Since the War 



































HE International Labor Office has recently issued a study of the 
policy of various European Governments since the close of the war 
in regard to cheap housing, in which the main question considered is 
the supply of dwellings at a cost which will bring them within the 
reach of the poorer workers.’ No attempt has been made to include 
all of Europe, nor to cover the whole subject of housing. 

Housing problems are still in a state of evolution and governments are striving 
to find a solution for a number of complex problems. What is needed at the 
present moment is a volume supplying detailed information on the legislation 
passed, explaining the economic conditions which have prompted these measures 
and finally giving some account of the results achieved. It has therefore been 
necessary to eliminate a certain number of States, either because their experience 
does not yet appear to be very important, or because their political and economic 


‘ 


régimes differ so widely from those existing in other States that no comparisons 
are possible without a previous investigation of general conditions. 

The study gives first a general survey of the conditions which 
forced the governments to take action in regard to housing, and fol- 
lows this by detailed accounts of the measures taken in 13 different 
States. 

Situation at the Close of the War 


IN THE years immediately following the war, practically every 
European country found itself facing a serious shortage of housing. 
During hostilities there had been a complete suspension of housing 
work, and at the same time war conditions drove people to the cities. 
After the armistice, the birth rate rose sharply, and the industrial 
boom of 1920-21 drew in workers to the cities from every side. Of 
sheer necessity the governments continued or increased the control of 
rent and evictions which had been adopted as war measures, but as 
the pressure increased it became evident that the only permanent 
solution of the difficulty lay in a revival of building activity. The 
political disorganization and economic instability in many countries 
presented serious obstacles to such a program, and in most instances 
it soon became apparent that the government must undertake a 
wider and more far-reaching work than it had at first contemplated. 
It was coming more and more to be realized that before the war private build- 
ing enterprise working for a profit had not succeeded in satisfying the whole of the 
need, even under a normal! system of economic freedom. In fact, the poorer 
classes of the population were unable to pay the rent charged for a suitable dwell- 
ing. This situation was further aggravated by the economic difficulties of the 


postwar period and as it appeared likely that it might last, if not indefinitely, at 
least for a considerable time, the authorities were faced with a difficult task. 


Postwar Building Ditnculties 


IN PRACTICALLY every country a period of inflation followed the 
war, and costs of every kind went up. The cost of building was 
affected, in addition to the general movement, by the rise in interest, 
and this combination led to an increase in the rent of new dwellings 
considerably in excess of the rise in general prices. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the protective measures adopted during the war kept the rents 





‘International Labor Offices. Studies and Reports, Series G (housing and welfare), No, 3: Housing 
Policy in Europe. Cheap home building. Geneva, 1930. 
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of old dwellings below the general level of prices for a considera}le 
period, and since the old dwellings far outnumbered the new, waves 
and the cost of living generally were adjusted to the lower figures. 

A large section of the population is therefore incapable of paying the hiche; 
rents which have to be charged for the new houses. Under the circumsta))ce< 
the construction of working-class dwellings on a commercial basis has become 
a difficult problem; building can only be undertaken to supply the demand of a 
small and relatively well-to-do group which is able to pay the high rents or the 
high cost price of new houses. 

Other factors entered into building costs, such as the disorganiza- 
tion of the industry during the war, lack of workers, and disorganiza- 
tion of transportation, which added to the cost of materials, but these 
are considered as being only temporary and relatively unimportant 
causes, while the three enumerated above—high building costs, high 
interest, and restriction of the rent of old dwellings—are held to have 
been fundamental and universal. The first two, and to some decree 
even the third, are closely connected with the depreciation of the cuwr- 
rency, which occurred in a more or less acute form in every country 
in the postwar period. The severity of the depreciation and its con- 
tinuance varied considerably in the different countries, and the diffi- 
culty of restoring normal housing conditions varied accordingly. In 
their experience with inflation, the European countries fall into three 
groups. In the first, comprising Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, inflation was comparatively smu 
and the return to pre-war parity was accomplished by 1925 in Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Sweden, by 1927 in Denmark, and by 
1928 in Norway. In the second group, comprising Italy, France, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Finland, inflation was much more 
serious and a return to pre-war parity proved out of the question, the 
currencies being stabilized at rates from 3.5 to 7.7 times higher than 
the pre-war figures. In the third group, consisting of Austria, 
Poland, and Germany, depreciation was so great that stabilization 
was secured only by a complete break with the past, and the intro- 
duction of new currencies, which was accomplished by 1925. 

In all three groups building costs rose rapidly during the period of 
inflation and fell when the currency was stabilized, but in practically 
every country they remained above the general level reached by 
other prices. 

There has been considerable discussion of the reason for the stabilization of 
building costs at a higher level than general prices. ‘The phenomenon is comm! 
to most countries and two main reasons are given to account forit. In the first 
place after the stabilization of currencies a great increase took place in house- 
building activity, if not as compared with pre-war years, at least in comparison 
with the preceding period. This increased activity, as is the case in every in- 
dustry, caused a certain rise in prices, since the increased output had to be ob- 
tained at a higher cost. In the second place, if account be taken of their hours 0! 
work, the wages of the majority of workers in the bui!ding industry appear to be 
considerably above the pre-war rates, so that the cost of labor in this trade !s 
relatively higher than in many other industries. 


The control of the rent of old dwellings as a hindrance to the resunip- 
tion of building after the war is discussed at some length. Whatever 
its effect in that direction, its benefits are held to have been greater 
than its disadvantages. 


Rent restriction, by shielding the working classes from the full effects of infla- 
tion, has facilitated the task of adapting wages to the new conditions, thus obviat- 
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ing many industrial difficulties by preventing an undue reduction in the workers 
standard of life. It is true that the restrictions have often placed landlords in 
a difficult position, but it should be recalled that in many countries rates of 
interest on mortgages have been appreciably reduced by the depreciation of the 
currency as the value of the mortgage loans raised on property has declined like 
that upon all capital bearing a fixed rate of interest. 


Extent of Housing Needs 


AN EFFORT is made to present a comparative view of the needs for 
new housing in the different countries, and of the results of the govern- 
mental aid, but the basis of the data differs so widely from country 
to country that the results are unsatisfactory. In general it may 
be said that all the countries faced, at the close of the war, a shortage 
of low-cost housing and a problem of overcrowding. Each Govern- 
ment found as it attacked the problem that three lines of work must 
be undertaken. They must make up the deficit which accrued during 
the war, and in some cases from an even earlier period; they must 
meet the current needs due to obsolescence of old buildings and shifts 
of population; and they must provide for the natural increase in 
population. In addition, in most cases a considerable amount of 
work was needed to clear away the slums which had developed under 
pre-war conditions and to replace them with sanitary dwellings. 


Methods of Government Aids 


THE governments have encouraged house building by giving 
financial aid, by exempting new dwellings from taxation, by providing 
builders with sites on easy terms, and to some extent by trying to 
control the rise in building costs. Of these, the financial aid has been 
by far the most important method. This has been given principally 
by means of subsidies and credit facilities. Sometimes the sub- 
sidies were lump-sum payments made to the builder as the work pro- 
ceeded or on its completion, and sometimes they were annual pay- 
ments for more or less lengthy periods. The credit facilities varied 
from a mere guaranty on the part of the authorities that interest 
and amortization charges would be regularly paid to a direct loan 
from the authorities themselves on easy terms. The particular 
form of aid used, the method of raising it, and its cost to the Govern- 
ment depended largely upon the circumstances of the individual 
State. 


Bodies Initiating Building Work 


One marked effect of Government aid to housing has been the 
increase in the amount of work done by public authorities and public 
utility societies. Up to 1914 practically all dwellings were built by 
private enterprise working for a profit, while since then a considerable 
proportion has been done by nonprofit-making bodies. Table 1 shows 
the relative amounts accomplished since the war by public authorities, 
housing societies, and private builders. For the most part, the figures 
refer only to new dwellings, but in Sweden and, from 1921 te 1925, in 
the Netherlands they include dwellings which have been rebuilt. In 
England and Wales dwellings erected by housing or public-utility 
societies are included with those put up by private enterprise. 
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TABLE 1.—BUILDING ACTIVITIES OF DIFFERENT BODIES IN VARIOUS COUNTR kg 
SINCE THE WAR 





Per cent of the total num)yer 
of dwellings erected by 


Public , Private 
- | Housing 
authori- | -. © | oenter- 
ties societies | pris 


Countries and towns covered 











England and Wales (whole country) | 1919-1929 
Netherlands (whole country) ..| 1921-1929 
I ne re eee 
Denmark (all towns)................--- fh Se | 1920-1929 
Norway (5 most important towns) -__-- 5 pee: 1914-1928 
Czechoslovakia (78 towns with population over 10,000) - - 1928-1929 
Finland (all towns) -..._...._..--- Bh aE Eig ee _...| 1924-1928 
Austria (witli country)... ..-.-......---65.................| 1016-2 
Poland (Warsaw) pe heaters 1922-1929 
Germany (whole country) 1927-1929 

















It will be noted when the postwar period is considered as a whole, that at 
least one-quarter of the new houses in all countries have been erected by bodies 
not working on a commercial basis. In some countries, such as Great Britain 
and Germany, the proportion exceeds a third. These facts constitute a marked 
development as compared with pre-war conditions. 


Conclusions 


AN EFFORT is made to compare the results of the housing work in 
different countries, but conditions vary so widely that a satisfactory 
comparison can not be made. Considering the whole situation, how- 
ever, it is felt that the housing policy followed by the various govern- 


ments since the war has been an unquestioned success. 


With a few exceptions the aims which they set out to achieve have been or 
are in course of being realized. In several countries the acute shortage of dwell- 
ings which existed immediately after the war has disappeared, while in most of 
the remaining States the measures taken to reduce the deficit have shown that 
there is a possibility of its disappearance within a reasonable time. Broadly 
speaking, the dwellings erected are of a better quality than those built before 
the war. 


The very success of the work, it is held, is likely to make it a 
permanent function of the governments. As the first problems are 
solved new difficulties become apparent. When the acute shortage 
of shelter is reduced, the abolition of the slums becomes insistent. 
The work already done has made it evident that for an indefinite 
time the poorest classes will be unable to pay an economic rent for 
decent housing. The question of rural housing calls for special 
treatment. ‘Indeed, the task which remains to be accomplished 
atl oe that which has been achieved or is in course of being com- 

eted.”’ 

The wholesale distribution of direct and indirect subsidies will not, 
it is thought, be continued indefinitely, but some traces of it will 
probably remain as permanent features. The development of the 
public utility societies has been fostered to a point which may have 
far-reaching social consequences. The efforts made by certuail 
governments to encourage experiments directed toward the reforim 
of building methods and the rationalization of the building industry 
generally are also likely to have important consequences, which will 
not be fully apparent for years to come. A beginning has been made 
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in the rationalization of building finance, and the measures already 


Yaken in the field of town and regional planning may be regarded as 


a first step toward a rationalization of land policy. 


Whatever the action taken by the authorities to improve the housing condi- 
tions of the working classes be called, it is clear that at the present time there 


‘js still ample scope for their activity. The success which has so far crowned 


their efforts is a strong argument for the continuance of similar action, although 
the exact form and direction which it is likely to take can not at the present 


stage be determined with any certainty. 


The housing policy of governments may therefore be considered as being in 


full growth and capable of further development in new fields. It may become 


one of the most vital chapters of social policy, and thus has a direct interest for 
the working classes, whose material and moral standards of life may thereby be 


"considerably improved. 


In the following pages a summary is given of the measures adopted 


‘by Great Britain and Holland, two countries of the first group in 
‘which inflation was neither severe nor long continued; by France, 
‘belonging to the second group, in which it was more severe and in 
‘which the currency was stabilized at a lower valuation; and by 


Germany, a member of the group in which inflation reached its most 


‘exaggerated form and in which the currency had to be reestablished 
‘on a new basis. The methods by which the governments tried to 


meet the housing shortage are, naturally, much the same in the 
different countries, but the emphasis laid on subsidies, loans, credit 


backing, and tax exemptions varied according to the character and 


circumstances of the different peoples. In general the governments, 


even when they furnished the money, did little building themselves, 
_ preferring to work through public utility bodies, private persons, 


cooperative housing societies, and the like, but to this rule Austria 
is somewhat of an exception. 
In Vienna three-quarters of the dwellings have been built by the municipality. ? 


In the rest of the country the authorities are responsible for more than half the 
dwellings erected, if those built by public employers are included. Unlike the 


' authorities in most other countries, the Austrian authorities have invested most 


of the funds which they raised in building schemes carried out by themselves. 
The support given to building societies and private persons has been on a much 
smaller seale, even outside the capital. 


Housing Policy of Great Britain 


Tue postwar inflation was shorter and less extreme in Great 
Britain than in any other of the countries participating in the war. 
Prices, which at first rose sharply, fell rapidly during 1921 and after 
1922 became practically stable at about 60 per cent above the pre- 
war level. The money market soon became fairly normal, and a 
sufficient supply of capital was available. Savings banks deposits 
rose steadily from £356,500,000 in 1921 to £409,500,000 in 1929, 
capital issues rose from £68,000,000 in 1923 to £176,000,000 in 1927, 
and to £159,000,000 in 1929, while discount rates fell from 6.10 per 
cent in 1921 to 3.49 per cent in 1923, and then rose to 5.50 per cent 
in 1929. The cost of building followed the general movement of 
prices, but did not go so far in its downward swing. The index 
number of seven building materials which stood at 233 in 1919 rose 





* A full account of the measures adopted by Vienna to relieve the housing shortage is given in the Labor 
Review, May, 1931, pp. 6-16. 
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to 268 in 1921, and afterward moved irregularly, reaching its lowes; 
point, 221, in 1923, and standing in 1927 at 248. The index numbers 
of hourly wage rates fell for bricklayers from 281 in 1920 to 200 jy 
1928, for carpenters and joiners from 280 to 199, and for unskilled 
labor from 362 to 222. 

While these changes were going on, rents of old houses were strictly 
controlled, and consequently showed much less variation. A firs; 
measure of control was passed in 1915 as a war act, and applied only 
to small dwellings. Other acts were passed in 1919 and 1920 extend. 
ing the restrictions to dwellings of much higher value, so that a large 
proportion of the existing houses were under control. The act of 
1919 permitted an increase of 10 per cent in rent, and the act of 1.929 
allowed another increase of 15 per cent, and made various adjustments 
for increased cost of maintenance and repair. Allowances were 
also made for increased local taxes, so that rents might be raised }y 
approximately 50 per cent over their former level. In 1923 an act of 
a different kind was passed, providing for the decontrol of a rented 
house whenever it should come into direct possession of the landlord, 
unless through an eviction of a tenant for nonpayment of rent; houses 
let after a certain date on new leases or agreements were also free 
from control. These terms were somewhat limited by an act passed 
in 1924, with a view to lessening the frequency of evictions, but a 
substantial number of houses were decontrolled under the two acts. 
This usually meant an immediate increase in their rents. Meanwhile 
the increase in building costs made it impossible to build on an eco- 
nomic basis the low-rent houses needed by the more poorly paid workers, 
and the demand for housing remained unsatisfied. 


Extent of Need 


Various surveys of the situation were made in order to determine 
the extent of the housing shortage, but as these were made on difler- 
ent bases, they varied so widely that results were unsatisfactory. 
In 1921 an estimate placed the number needed in England and Wales 
to meet the existing need at 323,000, with 134,000 additional to replace 
old dwellings unfit for habitation. The Joint Commission on Labor 
Problems at the end of the war had estimated the deficit at 1,060,000 
houses. 

In Scotland an inquiry made in 1919 fixed the number of new dwel- 
lings required at 131,000, a figure which has been accepted fairly 
generally. 

In considering the housing needed, it was emphasized that before 
any improvement in the amount of overcrowding could be made, 
fairly large annual requirements must be met. ‘These are broadly 
estimated at 100,000 dwellings a year in England and Wales (70,000 to 
provide for the increase in the population and 30,000 to replace 
dilapidated dwellings) and 10,000 in Scotland.” 


Policy as to Direct Financial Aid 


The Government’s policy in regard to direct aid has gone through 
several phases, subsidies being offered under each to private builders, 
to public-utility societies, and to local authorities, the amount and 
conditions of the subsidies being varied. In 1919 two acts were passed 
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under which liberal subsidies were offered, but owing to the rapid 
rise in costs in 1919-1921, these caused so heavy a charge upon 
public funds that the plan was dropped abruptly in 1921. In 1923, 
prices being lower, the Conservative Government in power introduced 
a new system of subsidies to last for two years only, but in 1924 the 
Labor Government came into power and expanded the program. 

The housing (financial provisions) act, 1924, created a new system of subsidies 
on a larger scale intended to be applied concurrently with that laid down by the 
1923 act; at the same time the period during which the two schemes were to remain 


in force was extended to 15 years so as to allow the building industry time to 
expand sufficiently to meet the existing need. 


This act permitted a revision of the subsidies from time to time, 
and in accordance with this provision the Conservative Government, 
having returned to power, twice reduced the amount of the subsidies, 
once in December, 1926, and again in December, 1928. 


Amount and Terms of Aid Granted 


Under the acts of 1919 the aid offered varied according to the 
building agency receiving it. In the case of local authorities, the 
State undertook to cover the annual loss based on a loan repayment 
period of 60 years, subject to the contribution by the authority of an 
amount raised by a special tax of a penny on the pound, in addition 
to other local taxes. The rents which might be charged were stipu- 
lated, and the type of houses for which assistance would be given 
was strictly defined. 

A subsidy based on the interest and amortization charges was given 
to public-utility societies. The State undertook to cover 30 per 
cent of this amount, and also granted certain credit facilities. The 
State’s contribution was afterward increased to 50 per cent for the 
period ending March 31, 1927, and 40 per cent thereafter. The 
management of the houses and the rents to be charged were left 
entirely to the societies. 

For private builders, the State subsidies took the form of non- 
repayable lump-sum grants. These at first ranged in amount from 


£130 to £160, according to the size of the house, but it was provided 


that in April, 1920, they were to be increased to £230 to £260. 
Special directions were issued specifying the types and limiting the 
total cost of the houses in respect of which assistance would be given. 

As stated above, this policy was found too burdensome as prices 
rose, and in 1921 the policy was altered. 

It was decided to suspend the grant of further subsidies and to limit the 
Government program to the houses already built by local authorities and public- 
utility societies, or in course of construction, or covered by tenders approved 


on that date, and to houses built by private enterprise which were completed 
by a prescribed date. 


Acts of 1923 and 1924 


The act of 1923 limited the amount of the Government subsidy 
to a yearly subsidy of £6 per approved house for 20 years. Local 
authorities might utilize this amount either to build themselves, or 
to promote building by public utility societies or private builders. 
In either case the aid ee be given as a lump sum, or as an annual 
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payment toward the interest and amortization charges, or as a rejnis. 
sion of taxes, thus permitting the house to be rented at a lower rate 
than those not receiving such aid. The Government might also make 
direct grants to public utility societies which did not wish to receiye 
aid through the local authorities. Careful specifications were |,i( 
down as to the kind of houses for which the subsidy would be given, 

The Labor Government, which took charge a few months afte; 
the passage of this act, considered its terms insufficient to supply 
the needed stimulus to building, and also held that the houses ¢) 
provided were too expensive for the poorer classes either to buy or 
to rent. They therefore passed the act of 1924, leaving the act of 
1923 still effective. Under the later act, subsidies of £9 (£12 10s 
in agricultural districts) were offered for 40 years. Special conditions 
were imposed as to houses built with this aid. 


For instance, they could not be sold, but had to be let at rents representing 


Aik 


the average existing rent of houses built in the district before the war. Rents 
could only be raised above that level if the loss borne by the local authorit, 
exceeded the equivalent of £4 10s. a year for a period of 40 years, in which cas 
they might be raised sufficiently to reduce the deficit to that amount. The act 
further laid down that in selecting the tenants reasonable preference should be 
given to large families. The houses were not to be sublet without the approval 
of the authorities. In the event of failure to observe the special conditions laid 
down, the subsidy might be reduced. 


As mentioned above, the subsidies granted under these acts were 
twice revised. By the first revision, made in December, 1926, sub- 
sidies were reduced in England and Wales, but not in Scotland. By 
the second, made in December, 1928, it was provided that no further 
subsidies under the 1923 act were to be granted in England and 
Wales for houses not completed before October, 1929, and that in 
Scotland the subsidy was to be reduced to £4. The subsidies under 
the 1924 act were also reduced, but upon regaining power in 1/29, 
the Laborites repealed this clause and maintained the rate set by 
the 1926 revision, £7 10s., instead of the original £9. 


Cost of Government Aid 


No exact estimate can be made of what the housing program has 
cost and will cost the Government. The costs under the acts of 
1919 were to be spread over a long period, and were to vary according 
to the returns from a special tax imposed by the local authorities. 
Of them, the report says: 

The annual subsidies (excluding lump-sum grants to private builders) for 
these building schemes in England and Wales involved a treasury expenditure 


which rose quickly to £7,860,000 in 1924 and subsequently fell gradatally to 
£6,800,000 in 1928; the expenditure in Scotland averaged about £1,000,000 a year. 


The costs under the acts of 1923 and 1924 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. The amounts spent in England and Wales under the 
act of 1924 were very small during 1924 and 1925, and are included 
for those years with the expenditures under the act of 1923. 
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Mis. ».a)y 2--ANNUAL EXPENDITURE IN SUBSIDIES UNDER THE HOUSING ACTS OF 
1923 AND 1924 
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| Attention is called to the fact that the expenditures shown in 
ons 


Table 2 are much less than the amounts spent under the 1919 acts. 
This is due in part to the provisions strictly limiting State partici- 
pation and in part to the reduced cost of building during the later 
years. The amount of housing secured under the different acts is 
shown in Table 3, in which dwellings erected by public-utility societies 
are included with those of private enterprise. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF DWELLINGS BUILT WITH STATE AID, 1919 TO 1929, AND 
AGENCY BY WHICH BUILT 
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| England and Wales | Scotland 
} era | 2 = 
Act under which built 
Local Private Loca Private . 
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Detths 64535440542. Fs 527, 769 | 411, 261 | 939, 030 58, 959 | 17, 906 76, 865 
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Assistance by Means of Credit Facilities 


Aid in raising the capital needed for building is an important 
method of advancing housing. In Great Britain the principal con- 
tribution of this kind was the action taken by local authorities to 
finance their own building schemes, using for this purpose both their 
ordinary borrowing powers and the special powers conferred on them 
by the different acts relating to the housing of the working classes. 
The loans thus raised formed an important part of the capital in- 
vested in building operations since the war. “On March 31, 1930, 
they were estimated to amount to approximately £400,000,000.” 

In addition to financing their own building operations the local 
authorities had power to advance loans to private persons and public- 
utility societies for the construction of working-class dwellings under 
specified conditions. The credits thus authorized during the seven 
years 1923-1929 amounted to £69,131,000 in England and Wales, and 
to £12,571,000 in Scotland. 


Other Measures 
Slum clearing has been carried on since the close of the war, but 
up to the present has been rather overshadowed by the pressing 


need of providing new dwellings. In Scotland some 2,500 houses 
were rebuilt and a proposition was under consideration ‘to recondi- 
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tion another installment of 6,000 houses. In England and Wales 
the clearance schemes undertaken between 1919 and 1929 provided 
for the demolition of 10,000 insanitary dwellings. In 1930 a ney 
act was passed for the purpose of promoting slum clearance on g 
larger scale, but as yet its results are hardly apparent. 

Special measures were undertaken for rural housing, the Govern- 
ment subsidies for this purpose being larger than for urban dwellings, 
and additional assistance being given in the matter of altering and 
adapting old buildings for use as agricultural dwellings. 

The land policy of the Government has been changed since the war, 
Previously, local authorities might acquire land for housing purposes 
at a compensation based on a fair market value of the land with the 
buildings upon it. Under the housing act of 1919 a different plan 
was adopted. 

The compensation to be paid for land included in an area owing to the bad 
sanitary condition of the buildings thereon was the value of the land as a cleared 
site and the compensation has to be further reduced where the land or part of 
the land was, under the scheme, required to be used for rehousing or as an open 
space, by a percentage representing the difference between the unrestricted value 
of the land and its value subject to the rehousing requirement. This basis of 
compensation has also been adopted in the act of 1930, except that no reduction of 
compensation is required by reason of any land being intended to be appropriated 
for an open space. 


A reduction of building costs and a rationalization of the building 
industry have also been attempted by the Government, and experi- 
ments have been made as to different kinds of building material. In 
Scotland 2,552 so-called steel houses were put up by the Government 
to test the feasibility of substituting metal for wood and brick in 
dwellings. A building research station has been established, and is 
endeavoring to promote, among other matters, the adoption of more 
scientific building methods in place of practices s “which too often are 
still haphazard and out of date.”’ 
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Results of Government Housing Policy in Great Britain 


The two tables immediately following show the number of dwellings 
built with and without Government aid each year beginning with 
1919, and show also by what agency they were erected. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF HOUSES BUILTIN ENGLAND AND WALES WITH AND WITH- 
OUT STATE AID, 1919 TO 1929, BY YEARS AND BUILDING AGENCY 
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By unassisted 
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: 1 Estimated sinter. 
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Taste 5.—-NUMBER OF DWELLINGS BUILT IN SCOTLAND, WITH AND WITHOUT 
STATE AID, 1920 TO 1923, BY YEARS AND BUILDING AGENCY 
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15, 642 3, 406 20, 158 2, 017 22, 175 
-| 14, 747 3, 025 18, 096 2, 147 20, 243 
Qe ae ae saad 67, 647 17, 906 88, 105 11, 931 | 100, 036 





1 Estimated number. 


The proportion of the dwellings built by the local authorities is 
noticeable. In England and Wales they constructed well over one- 
third, and in Scotland two-thirds, of the total number put up since the 
war. They did little in this line before the war, and their change of 
policy is regarded as a direct result of the Government grants. The 
subsidies also had a considerable effect upon the private builders, more 
than half of the dwellings they erected having been built with this 
help. The impetus given to building has gone far toward solving the 
original problem. 

In England and Wales the authorities are in sight of realizing the primary object 
of their housing policy. Indeed, since 1924 the number of dwellings constructed, 
in addition to the 100,000 dwellings needed to meet normal annual requirements, 
slightly exceeds 500,000 which number is nearly sufficient to cover the deficiency 
caused by the stagnation of the building industry during the war and the years 
immediately following. 

In Scotland the position is still difficult. The 27,000 dwellings erected between 
1926 and 1928, in addition to the minimum requirements of 10,000 dwellings a 
year, do not yet cover one-quarter of the deficiency of 118,000 dwellings, estimated 
in 1925. Nevertheless in view of the remarkable development of subsidized bui!d- 
ing schemes during recent years and the endeavors made to rebuild unhealthy 
areas, a great improvement may be expected. 


A further effect of the Government’s poucy has been an improve- 
ment in the quality of housing, since the subsidy was granted only on 
condition that certain standards were observed. The new houses 
constitute a marked advance over those built before the war, not so 
much in size or number of rooms, but from the point of view of plan- 
ning, sanitation, and comfort. 

The conditions as regards sunlight and ventilation are greatly superior, and the 
space surrounding the houses is considerably larger. Indeed, the 1923 act, as 
amended by that of 1924, makes it generally compulsory to restrict the number of 


houses per acre to 12 in urban districts and to 8 in agricultural areas. There is 
no doubt that before the war the number of houses to the acre was much larger. 


Housing Policy of the Netherlands 


In THE Netherlands the inflation of the currency following the war 
was relatively slight and did not last long. In 1918 the index number 
of general prices reached its highest figure, 276, as compared with the 
pre-war number, but after 1922 the currency returned almost to par 
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and by 1925 normal conditions had been restored. Building costs 
reached their peak towards 1919 and then fell gradually until afte, 
1923 they were stabilized at about 60 per cent above the pre-war level, 
The index number of hourly wage rates for building workers rv so t) 
285 for carpenters and bricklayers and to 297 for unskilled labor jy 
1921, and then fell to 236 for carpenters and bricklayers and 25) {0 
unskilled labor in 1927. After 1925, building costs were approximately 
stable. 

Rents of old dwellings were controlled for only a short time. Ay 
act passed in March, 1917, prohibited raising the rents of small 
dwellings, and a second act, passed a year later, extended contro! t) 
all dwellings. This, however, permitted certain increases, as follows: 

Twenty per cent over the rent fixed in 1916 for small dwellings and 10 per cent 
over the 1918 rent of dwellings subjected to regulation for the first time; the 
local committees were further empowered in special cases to permit increases \ hic) 
might amount to 50 and 37 per cent for the two categories of dwellings. U ider 
the provisions of the act of June 2, 1923, these increases became automatic. When, 
shortly afterward, prices fell nearly to the level of the legal rents, the loca! com- 
mittees were gradually abolished and the regulations withdrawn altogether. These 
practical measures were afterward officially indorsed by the act of January 19, 
1927, which provided for a definite return to freedom of contract as from July 19 
of that year. Rents had already risen gradually before that date, and were slightly 
above the level of general prices. 


Extent of the Need 


Estimates as to the number of houses required varied, but in 1920 a 
fairly liberal calculation placed the number immediately necessary at 
100,000, while the average number required each year, including those 


needed to replace houses which had fallen into unfit condition, was 
placed at 37,000. 


Policy of the Government 


The Government adopted two lines of action. It extended con- 
siderably the program it had adopted before the war to encourage 
the building of low-cost houses, and it passed a series of emergency 
acts, dealing with the special need, repealing these when the situation 
improved. 

Extension of Pre-War Program 


The pre-war policy dealt exclusively with the provision of low- 
cost dwellings by the local authorities and public-utility societies. 
It was based on an act passed in 1901, which provided that State aid 
might be given, either in the form of loans, or as subsidies. 


Loans may be granted to local authorities or through them to public-utility 
societies, but in the latter case the local authority is responsible for the pay iment 
of the interest and redemption charges. These loans, which may be granted up 
to 100 per cent of the cost of building, bear a comparatively low rate of interest 
(equivalent to the interest paid on the market for Government securities) and 
are repayable in 50 years. Subsidies are provided in cases where a rent sufficient 
to insure a reasonable return on the capital invested in the building can not be 
obtained, either because building costs have been raised by extraordinary expeuses 
or because the occupants belong to a very poor class of the population; in prin- 
ciple, half of the subsidies is paid by the State and the other half by the |oca! 
authorities. Up to the end of 1914 a total of 9,900 houses were erected uier 
the provisions of the 1901 act. 


During and immediately after the war the provisions of this act 
were used freely, loans and subsidies being given on a more liberal 
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scale than in normal times. As soon, however, as private building 
began to revive, the Government lessened its efforts, and from 1920 
onward reduced the amounts which it would advance. By 1922 
State aid was given only for the smallest dwellings, and in 1926 the 
special grants were abandoned altogether, and the pre-war program 
was again- adopted. 

The Government restricted its support to the cheapest class of dwellings such 
as could not be provided by private enterprise in sufficient numbers, and to houses 
built to replace those demolished in carrying out slum clearance schemes. More- 
over, for some years this very limited program was carried out only on a small 
scale, as the Government was anxious to reduce expenditures as much as possible. 
But after 1928 its activity was again increased to some extent. 


Expenditures and Results Obtained 


During the war and the period immediately following it the loans 
were made exclusively by the State. The amount laid out in loans 
and the number of dwellings provided with this aid are shown in 


Table 6: 
Y\pLe 6 —GOVERNMENT LOANS TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND PUBLIC-UTILITY 


SOCIETIES, AND NUMBER OF WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS PROVIDED WITH 
THIS AID, 1918 TO 1928 














Amount of loans (in mil- | Number of dwellings built 
lion gulden) granted to— by— 
Year | 

Local author-, Public-util- | Local author-| Public-util- 

ities | ity societies ities ity societies 
1918 ei a SR fad de Ue sidechains 9, 386 45, 012 1, 737 7, 533 
Os ee meh SR 2 es er ees 17, 950 79, 802 2, 987 13, O81 
ee ae POSES. ee SE eS ee 25, 730 130, 913 3, 530 18, 691 
1921 eo eee ae oF ern Sw ; 36, 989 138, 133 3, 595 19, 213 
1992.._._- es EE Rae eR 11, 504 24, 141 1, 832 4, 735 
1923 ey, x Seep e ob betes 9, 567 12, 841 2, 828 3, 698 
1924 ; : ye : : ee nbdiaithe Suds 4, 227 6, 327 1, 110 1, 553 
1925... ; ae whit tees Se 8, 900 2, 900 1, 173 1, 032 
PS 9 Pee ee. eee Sees 441 1,773 235 607 
BR 8 ae Aye SARE 8 teay ae Ee eae 3, 620 2, 576 1, 099 925 
ae 4 5 ee eee a Pees Bere Wer SEE a we tee 387 12, 521 175 2, 604 

















It will be noted that there was a large increase in the loans made during the 
time of greatest shortage and a progressive decline after 1922; in 1926 there was 
a big drop in the amount advanced, but in the two years following it they again 
slightly increased. 

The system of subsidies or grants was used only during the period 
of the most acute housing shortage. In principle, three-quarters of 
the amount was to be furnished by the State, and one-quarter by the 
local authorities. At first the subsidies were intended to cover such 
an annual deficit as might occur when normal rents were charged and 
the property was carefully managed, the deficit being met for the 
whale eriod of 50 years required for the redemption of the invested 
capital. Later, this was found to be too expensive, and rents were 
required to cover the interest on a certain proportion of the building 
cost (50 to 70 per cent according to the size of the house) before the 
State undertook to cover the balance. Gradually the amount to be 
covered by rent was increased, and in January, 1924, the special war 
subsidies were abolished. Thereafter subsidies were restricted to 50 
culden per dwelling, and the State contributed only half. 
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The amounts given in new subsidies each year and the number of 
dwellings provided with such aid are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 7.—STATE SUBSIDIES FOR WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS, 1917 TO 1924 








Amount of Dwellings 
fresh annual built with 

subsidies aid of these 
granted | subsidies 


Average 
subsidy 
dwelli: 





Gulden Guld: 
774, 291 10, 858 
983, 567 10, OST 

1, 613, 792 13, 832 
2, 855, 960 20, 157 
3, 050, 492 21, 854 
328, 038 4, 123 
134, 106 | 4, 046 
57, 802 760 











As the subsidies are granted for a period of years, the system 
throws a considerable burden on the State, on account of the heavy 
obligations incurred while the housing shortage was most acute. 

In 1926, the year when the expenditure on this item was at its peak, it amounted 
to 8,700,000 [gulden], 1,900,000 for houses built by the local authorities and 
6,800,000 for those erected by the utility societies. By 1929 it had fallen to 
7,100,000; 

Emergency Legislation to Encourage Private Building 


An act of 1918 provided for a lump-sum subsidy to cover the differ- 
ence between the actual cost of a dwelling and an estimated cost, 
the interest on which was to be covered by the rent. 

This estimated cost was at first calculated at 150 per cent and later at 200 
per cent of the pre-war building cost. Seventy-five per cent of the subsidy was 
paid by the State and 25 per cent by the local authorities, who were responsible 
for examining applications and distributing the grants. 

The system was modified in November, 1920, when the subsidy was 
calculated according to the superficial area of the building at the rate 
of 20 gulden per square meter, with a maximum of 2,000 gulden per 
house. During the next two years the maximum was reduced severu! 
times, and at the end of 1923 the subsidy was abolished altogether. 

The State also granted mortgage loans, guaranteed by the loci 
authorities, but this plan was but little used as the rapid recovery of 
the money ‘market made it superfluous. The extent to which these 
two forms of aid were used is shown in Table 8 


TABLE 8.—LOANS AND LUMP-SUM SUBSIDIES GRANTED UNDER REGULATIONS OF 
NOVEMBER, 1920 








| Dwellings 

Lump-sum | put up with 
subsidies aid of subsi- 

dies 


Dwellings 
Loans granted | put up with 
aid of loans 





Gulden 

44, 760, 000 
23, 115, 000 
10, 010, 000 


— 
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Although these subsidies and loans were intended to promote 
private building, local authorities and employers took advantage of 
them for their own building programs, so that of the 88,563 dwellings 
put up with the aid of the subsidies 15,341 were erected by building 
societies and 8,959 by local authorities, and of the 18,441 aided by 
loans 3,016 were built by agencies other than private builders. 

After 1923 the State continued to give aid in the form of loans on 
second mortgages. These might amount to 20 per cent of the build- 
ing cost, with a maximum of 600 gulden per dwelling, and were repay- 
able after 20 years. This form of aid has not been used to any great 
extent. 











Other Forms of Assistance 





These have not been numerous. Most of the larger municipalities 
have for some years past made it a practice to acquire land for build- 
ing on the outskirts of the towns, on which they may either erect 
houses themselves or permit other building agencies to do so. A 
study of building methods has been made, and the problem of ration- 
alization is being considered. ‘To some degree the standardization of 
different types of working-class dwellings has received attention. 









Dwellings Produced by Different Agencies 





Up to 1921 no figures are available for the country as a whole 
showing the number of dwellings provided yearly. The following 
table gives the dwellings produced from that date onward, by each 
form of building agency: 


TaBLE 9.—BUILDING ACTIVITIES OF DIFFERENT AGENCIES IN THE NETHERLANDS, 
1921 TO 1929 










Number of dwellings constructed by— 















The State, 

authorities 

other than 
local, and the 
railways 


Year 





Public-utility| xt 
building Private Total 
societies persons 


Local author- | 
ities 




















ete a Sapna pbeen Reawemencin 636 5, 687 19, 298 14, 743 40, 364 
BE he 130 6, 808 13, 622 24, 936 45, 496 
a SS SE sidieclne Shasiadeigiater 94 5, 449 9, 590 27, 999 43, 132 
_ See Sy eee 107 3, 574 8, 736 34, 295 46, 712 
1925 (0) oS Se ES 2 ee ees 41 4, 059 8, 538 34, 552 47, 190 
SDE se eee 100 2, 916 4, 749 41, 068 48, 833 
Bt ae 69 2, 759 4, 801 42, 617 50, 246 
pene SEIS Shhie badede ac cathes 44 1, 191 5, 542 40, 558 47, 335 
ES ee ees 64 2, 242 3, 221 39, 820 47, 347 



































A notable feature of Table 9 is the activity of the public-utility 
building societies during the period of liberal Government help. 
During the year 1921 they erected nearly half the total number of 
dwellings put up in the whats country. 


But this development was short lived. When the Government curtailed its 
financial assistance, public-utility building declined nearly as rapidly as it had 
grown; in 1928 and 1929 it constituted only some 15 per cent of the total, but in 
spite of this the activity of the societies, from the point of view of numbers, still 

. greatly exceeds that displayed before the war. As to private building enterprise, 
it developed rapidly as soon as normal conditions of production were restored, 
and its output far exceeds pre-war production. 
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Results of the Government Policy 


In 1920, as mentioned above, it was estimated that an average of 
37,000 new dwellings annually was needed to meet the normal re- 
quirements of the N shies. On that basis, the dwellings ¢op- 
structed between 1921 and 1929, inclusive, showed an excess of 93 ,(()0), 
so that the estimated deficit of 100,000 has been nearly made up. 

The new dwellings are, as a rule, smaller than those built before the 
war, but they have been carefully planned, and are more comforta)le 
and convenient. The most common type of working-class dwelling 
measures from 40 to 45 square meters, and generally consists of » 
living room, a small kitchen, and either two bedrooms or one large 
and one or two small bedrooms. Most of the houses built by private 
enterprise since the war are too expensive for working-class occupancy, 
so that the decrease in the activity of the public-utility societies, 
which specialized in the production of workers’ dwellings, has dimin- 
ished the progress made toward meeting the needs of the poorer classes, 
The deficiency in the supply of middle-class dwellings has been largely 
made up, and there is even a surplus of such dwellings in some of the 
towns, but the problem is not yet solved for the workers. There is 
general agreement that to be within their reach annual rents should 
not exceed 350 gulden for skilled and 250 gulden for unskilled workers, 
but the proportion of new houses to be Tet at or below these figures 
has decreased noticeably since the Government aid was withdrawn. 
In Amsterdam, for instance, of the new dwellings completed in 1921, 
5 per cent were to rent at from 130 to 208 gulden annually, and 45 per 
cent at from 208 to 350 gulden; in other words, 50 per cent might be 
considered as available for workers. Of the dwellings completed in 
1927, none came within the lower rent group and only 8 per cent within 
the group renting at from 208 to 350 gulden; 92 per cent, that is, 
were middle-class, not working-class dwellings. 

It is true that in Amsterdam the decline seems to have been more marked thian 
elsewhere. In Rotterdam, for instance, 37 per cent of the dwellings built in 1926 
were let at less than 350 gulden. But the problem admittedly exists in more or 
less acute form throughout the country. 

It is for this reason that in spite of the great progress made by private enter- 


prise without any assistance fromm outside, demands are made in many quarters 
for a resumption of State housing programs. 


Housing Policy of France 


France belongs to the second group of countries, in which inflation 
was more severe and continued longer than in the first, and in which 
stabilization was effected at a lowered value of the currency. 

After some fluctuations, the price of the dollar in 1923 rose to about 3 
times the pre-war value at par; in 1924 it attained 4 times, and at the end o! 
1926, when the crisis was at its height, 6 times the value at par. Stabilization 


was achieved in practice in December, 1926, at 4.9 times the pre-war value, !)11{ 
was not confirmed by legislation until June 24, 1928. 


Up to and including 1926, interest and prices rose as a consequence 
of inflation, but after stabilization they became nearly stationary «| 
a level below the 1926 figure. Building costs, however, continued (o 
rise, their index, as compared with that of general wholesale prices, 
being as follows: 
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TABLE 10.—INDEX NU-ABERS OF BUILDING COSTS IN PARIS AND OF GENERAL 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 1921 TO 1929 


{1914= 100] 











General | 
wholesale 
prices 


General 
wholesale 
prices 


Building 
costs 


Building 
costs 





| 
‘ | 332 || 1926 
oe 332 |) 1927 622 
417 || 1928 610 
475 || 1929 696 
554 | 











This naturally discouraged building, which was further hampered 
by the policy of rent restriction adopted during the war and continued, 
with only gradual modifications, up to the time of this study. The 
effect upon rents is shown by the fact that in 1929 the index figure of 
rents stood at 300, of food at 590, of clothing at 604, and of heating 
and lighting at 539. It is explained, however, that in the case of 
many dwellings let at moderate rents, increases have been made by 
agreement Which have brought the rents actually paid considerably 
above What the landlord had a right to enforce. 

Owing to these three factors—monetary stringency, increase in 
building costs, and rent restriction—the building industry came to an 
almost complete standstill. After 1926, interest fell, which improved 
the situation somewhat, but the other two factors remained unchanged, 
and building continued stagnant. This appears clearly in the figures 
as to the number of permits for dwelling houses issued in Paris from 
1920 to 1929, inclusive, which amounted only to 7,403, whereas for 
the single year 1913 it had been 1,849. 


Extent of the Need 


A distinction must be made between the special needs of the devas- 
tated districts and those of the rest of the country. In the first case, 
circumstances Were exceptional, and the conditions were remedied as 
rapidly as possible, but this formed no part of the general housing 
policy and is not considered in this study. Estimates of the need 
apart from the devastated areas differ widely, ranging from a calcula- 
tion in 1920 that the building of 500,000 dwellings within the next 10 
years would be necessary to relieve the shortage then existing, to an 
estimate in 1927 that there was immediate need for 400,000 dwellings. 
In that same year another authority estimated that as a result of the 
accumulated shortages 1,000,000 dwellings were required at once, 
250,000 of which should go to replacing “downright slums,”’ or houses 
which had reached a condition which called for their demolition. 


Legislative Basis of Policy 


Legislation for promoting the provision of cheap housing had been 
adopted in France as early as 1894, and the law of that year, variously 
amended and altered, formed the basis of public action in the matter 
up to 1922, when the existing legislation was codified and simplified. 
In July, 1928, a law known as the Loucheur Act was passed, providing 
new machinery and wider resources for housing activities. Under all 
this legislation the aid offered was in the form of grants either of credit 
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facilities or of direct subsidies, usually the former. Grants were inade 
only to local autborities or to certain approved organizations formed 
mainly for the purpose of promoting cheap housing. 


Work Under the 1922 Act 


Under the provisions of this act State aid is restricted to “cheap 
dwellings,”’ and the number of rooms, the minimum floor space, and 
the maximum rent value or building cost are carefully stipulated. 
In addition it is provided that such dwellings are to be occupied only 
by persons of small means and workers mainly supported by they 
earnings. The credit facilities granted by the State mainly take the 
form of loans at a low interest to building and credit societies, and they 
may be used not onlv for building, but for the purchase, install: ition, 
and sanitary improvement of existing houses and their conversion 
into cheap dwellings fulfilling the conditions laid down by the act 

The terms on which these credits are granted vary somewhat according to ‘he 
organization concerned. To building organizations (public offices, cooperative 
and joint-stock societies) and to local authorities constructing dwellings on their 
own account, loans may be granted not exceeding 60 per cent of the cost of build. 
ing or purchase price of the house and secured by a first mortgage. The propor. 
tion may, however, be raised to 75 per cent if instead the loan is guaranteed by 
a Department or a municipality. Loans are issued for a maximum period of 40) 
years. The rate of interest was at first fixed at 2 per cent in the case of a 1-famil 
house and 2.5 per cent in that of a block of flats. When money rates bee: = 
more onerous these rates were raised to 3.5 per cent for both classes of loans by 
the act of January 30, 1926, but from January 1, 1928, onward and until the 
Loucheur bill should be introduced, the rate of interest on State loans was again 
reduced to 3 per cent by the finance act of December 28, 1927. 


To credit organizations the terms are much the same, except that 
the period of repayment is not definitely fixed. Instead, it is stipv- 
lated that the credits are to be redeemed when the organization itself 
has recovered the sums advanced by it, which is usually within 25 
years. 

The State does not make these advances from its own funds, but 
borrows from the savings banks and from the National Old Age 
Pension Fund. The total loans made since the war are shown in 
Table 11: 

Taste 11.—LOANS GRANTED BY THE STATE, 1920 TO 1927 


[In thousand francs] 











To building organizations To credit organizations 





| Amount of the loans granted for building purposes | Amount of the loans granted for credit 



































Year to— | purposes to— 
| lc | C ed 
oopera- | Lai oopera- 
Local au-| Public Cheap itivecheap| mp... Buil ling tive cheap Mutual al 
Pe ; _ | housing : Total credit aid so- Pota 
thorities | offices housing dati housing | oecsioc 
societies societies societies societies cieties 
1920.......| 40,000] 50,300/ 1,300 200 91,800| 10,300 eee | 10, 600 
| FSR ER ta Sara ei 67, 900 1, 900 900 70, 700 29, 400 | 2a re i 000 
SE: ae" ata 48, 400 6, 700 9,800} 64,900/ 56, 200 A i. | 57, 600 
Mike 2 40, 000 37, 500 10, 500 9, 900 97, 900 93, 800 4, 400 3, 600 101, 800 
1924. sad 1, 100 56, 600 15, 500 18, 600 91, 800 96, 100 5, 900 3, 600 105, 600 
BED dunia 3, 400 61, 000 11, 000 29, 300 104, 700 96, 000 3, 100 | 6, 200 0) = 
Wie ik is 7, 800 77, 100 14, 106 19, 400 118, 400 112, 600 4, 300 4, 800 21 700 
RE 4, 800 129, 200 23, 700 16, 800 174, 500 66, 300 4, 900 1, 300 2 2, 
Total. | 97,100 | 528,000, 84,7 104, 900 | 814, 700 | 560,700 | 24, 900 19, 500 | 5, 100 
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Although the amount of the loans granted shows a marked in- 
crease during this period, their actual value, owing to the deprecia- 
tion of the franc, shows a slight decline. Nevertheless the real value 
thus rendered available for cheap building was far greater than in 
the years preceding the war, and the cost to the Government is not 
to be reckoned by the amount of the credits. 

These loans, after all, merely signify a transfer of funds through the agency 
of the Treasury. The real sacrifice borne by the State is represented by the dif- 
ference between the interest demanded for the loans which it grants and the 
interest it has itself to pay for the funds borrowed by it. It has been seen that 
the former rate has varied between 2 and 3% per cent, while the second has 
fluctuated between 6% and 7 per cent, except during the period when the cur- 
rency crisis was at its worst and rates were slightly higher. There are no figures 
available which show the exact financial sacrifice involved for the State. Ac- 
cording to authoritative estimates, the difference between the rate of interest 
received and the rate paid on the whole of the capital advanced, for instance, 
in 1926, probably involved an annual loss of about 36,000,000 [francs]. 


Provisions of the Loucheur Act 


Up to 1928 France was attempting to deal with the housing problem 
mainly on the basis of legislation adopted before the full needs of the 
situation were realized. The Loucheur Act, passed in July, 1928, 
apparently is based on the result of the experience of the preceding 
six or eight years, and consequently may be said to embody its con- 
sidered policy. It alters the preceding housing legislation in four 
respects: It provides more liberal financial aid from the State; it 
gives direct encouragement to the ownership of homes; it extends 
State aid to the provision of middle class houses (so-called ‘‘moderate- 
rent’? dwellings); and it places the funds required for the wider 
program at the disposal of the State. The terms on which credit 
facilities for building are provided are decidedly liberal. 

The rate of interest at which building and credit societies are able to procure 
capital from the State is reduced to 2 per cent. In future such advances may 
anount to 80 per cent of the purchase price of the house, or even 90 per cent 
if repayment is guaranteed by a Department or local authority. At the same 
time the borrowing powers of the credit organizations are greatly increased and 
determined by a less complicated method. 

The State does not itself undertake to raise the amount needed up 
to 90 per cent of the value of the building but advances part and 
authorizes the organization concerned to raise the remainder by 
special loans, binding itself to pay such part of the interest on these 
loans as will reduce the rate for the borrower to 2 per cent. Further, 
the act empowers local, municipal, and departmental authorities to 
supplement the aid given by the State by contributing to interest 
and redemption payments on State and local loans up to 1) per cent, 
these contributions being entirely apart from any responsibilities 
assumed by the State. 

To encourage home ownership, the act provides that three-fifths 
of the credits granted by the State are to be used in assisting private 
individuals, through the agency of the credit organizations, to build 
houses for their own use. It reduces the share which must be ad- 
vanced by the future owner himself, it includes in its definition of 
home ownership the ownership of flats in collective dwellings, and it 
limits the subsidies for large families to houses which are to become 
the property of the occupants. 
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The extension of State aid to the middle-class or “moderate-rep}” 
dwellings is carefully limited. 


Twenty per cent of the cost has to be contributed by bodies initiatiig 4), 
work, public or private; 40 per cent may be advanced by the State accor: ing ;, 
a procedure similar to that governing loans for cheap dwellings. The |). 
which are guaranteed by a first mortgage, bear interest at 4 per cent; they a» 
repayable within a maximum period of 40 years, but the annual redenptiy 
payments can only be exacted after 20 years have elapsed. With regard to ti), 
remainder of the capital to be raised, the act provides that the Depart me; 
and local authorities may contribute annual payments for the interest and pp. 
demption of the capital up to 3 per cent of the capital sum, during a period g 
from 20 to 40 years. If necessary, the State may also make similar contri!) tip), 
up to 1.5 per cent, if the builders have had to resort to public loans in order 4 
raise the capital required. 

The housing program laid down by the Loucheur Act involves the 
building within five years of 200,000 cheap dwellings and _ 6(),(j0j 
‘‘moderate-rent”’ dwellings. At the time this study was made the 
program was ees getting under way, so that only estimates of jt 
cost were available. The cost of constructing 40,000 cheap dwelling 
(one year’s work under the 5-year program) is estimated at 1,40). 
000,000 francs, of which approximately 1,150,000,000 francs will be 
covered by State advances or by loans the interest on which is paid 
in part by the authorities. For the 60,000 moderate-rent dwellings, 
it is assumed that if 12,000 are built each year the annual amount 
required will be 840,000,000 francs, of which the State is prepared ty 
advance from 150 to 200 million, according to which plan the builder 
adopt. 

The total cost to the Government of carrying out this program wil 
depend, of course, upon the rate of interest it must pay in connection 
with its various advances and loans. While the amount can not be 
calculated with any exactness, it is evident that it must be large. 

Adding together all the credits opened since the adoption of the Loucheu 
program, it will be found that the advances to building organizations sanctioned 
up to December 31, 1930, amounted to 1,780 million [francs] and those to credit 
organizations to 2,120 million. It will be noted that the loans granted during 


the first 18 months since the Loucheur Act came into force already exceed thos 
accorded during the whole of the eight preceding years. 


Subsidies as an Aid to Housing 


Subsidies have been used far less freely than credit advances by 
the French Government, and have been confined to dwellings bull 
specially for large families. 


According to the 1922 act large families are those with more than three « {iildret 
under the age of 16. It is provided that the State may grant subsidies to the 
different approved building organizations and also to local government areas, 
hospitals, institutions, and savings banks, for the construction of cheap dwelling 
which it is proposed to let to large families. These subsidies are paid in a |p 
sum and may not exceed one-third of the building cost. The buildings, or % 
least the dwellings representing two-thirds of the rent value of a building, m0" 
be used to accommodate large families. Finaily, although the rents of the 
houses may, as a@ result of these grants, be sensibly reduced, they may 10 ™ 
less than half the maximum rent values fixed by the act. 
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Under these terms subsidies were granted as follows: 








Francs Francs 
lg 15, 000, 000 | 1925.__.________ 44, 000, 000 
TS Sea Ee aE 29, 920, 779 | 1926____________ 48, 000, 000 
ans SE 29, 999, $12 | 1927__.________- 48, 200, 000 
‘ tin css Sen bsiied 35, 000, 000 
2 re Sat dbp waded 34, 500, 000 ee 329, 120, 591 
ah SU chives 244-35 44, 500, 000 
id Te. By the act of July, 1928, the definition of “large family’? was 
nae liberalized, and certain classes, such as war invalids and victims of 
ler) ME industrial ‘accidents, were given the same privileges without regard 


to the number of their dependents. Subsidies under this act are 
thee only tor houses which are to be owned by their occupiers. 

) 000 The amount of the new subsidies is proportioned to the size of the family or 
» the the percentage of invalidity of the person concerned and not to the building cost 
f ite of dwellings. They take ‘the form of a lump-sum payment varying between 
1 Us 5,000 and 15,000 francs, 2,500 francs being added in respect of every child beyond 
Lings the third, or for every additional 10 per cent invalidity above 60 per cent, but not 
4()(),. for both reasons at one and the same time. 


Ube The act further prescribed the amount to be spent in these sub- 
pall idie s, placing it at a total of 775,000,000 francs, of which 25,000,000 
‘8S, were to be spent in 1928 and the remainder in yearly installments up 


ount to 1933. 
id to 


Ider Tax Exemption 
Tax exemption for new buildings as a means of encouraging build- 
wil ing has been used freely. Since the war all new residential building 
‘tion has been exempt for a period of three years from the land tax and the 
't bel special taxes raised for the benefit of the local and departmental 
authorities. Up to 1926 a special advantage was given to cheap 
dwellings, which were exempt for 12 years, but in that year a new 
act increased the exemptions and prolonged them for 15 years in 
respect of any new house built before January 1, 1930, a date which 
was later extended to July 1, 1939. Some other exemptions from 
taxation are granted to approved building and credit organizations. 


The Dwellings Built 


No detailed and accurate statistics are available as to the number 
and types of dwellings built with public help. It is known, however, 
that among the cheap dwellings exempted from the property tax the 
l-family dwelling is the prevailing type, and that the proportion of 
separate houses, as opposed to blocks of flats, is greater than before 
the war. Also, the new dwellings show a marked improvement in 
health conditions. 

The conditions imposed in this respect by the committees for the promotion of 
cheap housing before granting subsidies, loans at reduced interest, or exemption 
from taxation, and the policy followed by the approved building and credit 


organizations have resulted in conditions of sanitation and to some extent of 
comfort also greatly superior to those obtaining in the old houses. 


Housing Policy of Germany 


In Germany inflation assumed exaggerated proportions, but the 
very severity of the crisis made a stabilization of the currency impera- 
tive at an earlier date than was the case in some of the other countries. 
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The first steps were taken in December, 1923, and the process was 
completed in 1924. Naturally, these changes affected the Money 
market, and although conditions have improved since 1924 they are 
as yet far from comparable with those existing before the war. 

The new capital accumulated within the country is estimated at 7,600,000 099 
marks in 1927 (the year in which the condition of the market was most favor: i} ble), 
whereas before the war it was 11,900,000,000 marks, calculated in 1927 m mney 


values. Hence in order to finance national production it has been necessary +{) 
Morse recourse to foreign capital to a large extent (4,400,000,000 in 1927). 


This has meant a very high rate of interest on mortgage loans, 
Allowing for the fact that the issues were made below par, aie real 
rate of interest was frequently from 8 to 10 per cent on first, ‘and from 
14 to 16 per cent on second mortgages. Also, building costs have heen 
comparatively high. The following table shows building costs com- 
pared with general wholesale prices from 1924 to 1929, inclusive. 
TABLE 12.—INDEX NUMBERS OF BUILDING COSTS AND OF GENERAL PRICES By. 

TWEEN 1924 AND 1929 


[1913-14= 100] 


| | 
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Wage rates per hour; 











| = —| Total | , 
: | Building -_ cost of “i 
Date materials —- | Unskilled = éveom | - 
| and car- | laborers | (W128 | 
penters 
June, 1924__- ; ' nate ttee “all 146 104 | 112 133 
June, 1925.__-_-_- ae SE CT INE Se Py Be elk 154 | 51 | 160 165 
DME 2 2, (poe kt teed Cle eo 142 | 160 | 166 157 
NN ESSE SOT EE OER PT 161 | 169 | 176 175 
June, 1928_____- ied Desasined “eh TAS et 161 175 | 181 173 
es wes oe er eas b nso dalial 158 187 | 198 175 





It will be seen that the rise in wages, especially for unskilled labor, 
is somewhat greater than the rise in other costs, and consequently 
wages are a rather more important item in total building costs than 
before the war; in 1926 they represented 40 per cent of the total costs 
(not counting the part represented by wages in the price of materials 
as against 37 per cent in 1913. 

Rents of old houses were severely restricted in the years imme- 
diately following the war, but from 1924 onward increases were 
permitted. 

But the benefit of these inereases was not passed on to the landlords, who 
received only a proportion, intended to cover the costs of maintenance and repair 
of buildings, and the mortgage charges which had been partially reassessed; the 


surplus was returned to the treasury of the States in the form of a special house- 
rent tax (Hauszinssteuer). 


Up to 1927 the legal measures for regulating rents and the house tax 
were left to the separate States, and even after that year the States 
retained some freedom to fix the different constituent parts of the rent. 
Thus, while in April, 1929, the general level of legal rents was fixed 
at 120 per cent of the pre-war rents, the part taken as house-rent ta\ 
varied in the different States from 42 to 51 per cent (of pre-war rents), 
and the part assigned to property owners to cover mortgage charges 
ranged from 15 to 23 per cent. 
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Was Even the permitted increases in rents did not bring them up to the 
ney level of general prices, and it was evident that new dwellings could not 
are he rented economically at the figures set for the old houses. 


Before the war the average cost price of a working-class dwelling was estimated 
at 6,000 marks, interest charges on the capital invested at the rate of 5 per cent 
then ruling amounted to 300 marks a year, to which approximately 100 marks 
had to be added for costs of maintenance and repair of the building; the annual 
rent therefore was in the neighborhood of 400 marks. At present the same build- 
ing costs 10,500 marks (building costs having risen 75 per cent) ; assuming that 
the building is financed entirely from private sources, the average interest on the 
ans, capital will scarcely be less than 10 per cent, so that the interest charges will be 
real at least 1,050 marks. If total costs of maintenance and repair are added, i. e., 
at least 150 marks in view of the increase in all such costs, the rental will amount 
rom to approximately 1,200 marks, i. e., three times that of the pre-war house of equal 
eeN value. 

om- Extent of the Need 


OO 
ble). 
ney 


VY to 


Since definite plans to meet the housing shortage were not feasible 
immediately after the war, the estimates made at that time are not 
considered. In a memorandum published in 1927, the immediate 
shortage to be relieved is placed for the whole of Germany at 600,000 
dwellings. Since the census of 1927 showed that ‘‘the number of 
households and families without separate dwellings is found to be 
between 950,000 and 1,000,000,” this estimate was considered far 
too small, and the Government elected in 1928 drew up plans for a 
more extensive program. It was not sufficient, this declared, merely 
to meet the shortage resulting from the war and the depreciation of 
the currency. 
Old buildings, the demolition of which has been postponed on account of the 
general housing shortage, have to be replaced as well as temporary dwellings 
constructed during the crisis and which are rapidly becoming uninhabitable; 
in order to effect such replacements 300,000 dwellings require to be built immedi- 
ately, and in addition approximately 30,000 additional dwellings per year. Fur- 
ther, the surplus population of 750,000 overcrowded dwellings has to be gradually 
bor, accommodated elsewhere. Again, local shortages, resulting from movements of 
ntly the population within the country caused by the centralization and rationaliza- 
tion of industry and the policy of agricultural colonization, have to be met; for 
this purpose another 160,000 dwellings are required (though it is true that the 
osts resulting vacancies in other population centers afford a partial compensation). 
als To these should be added 15,000 dwellings a year needed in rural districts. 


me- Public Authorities and the Financing of Building 


vere After the war, when it was believed that the rise in costs was only 
temporary, the public authorities undertook to cover during the transi- 
aia tional period the difference between the actual cost price of houses and 
-pait the cost expected to rule after some years. This was done by grant- 
, the Hi ing subsidies which were at first nonrepayable, and afterward repay- 
uw @® ablein part. The funds thus used were in the first instance provided 
out of the budget, but after 1921 partly out of the proceeds of a tax 
tax paid by the tenants of old houses. After stabilization the system of 
ates direct subsidies was given up as a general means of encouraging 
a building, being retained only in certain special cases. 

Lxe( 
tax Credit Facilities 
its), 
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After the period of inflation it became apparent that the builder 
could not raise on first mortgages and from his own funds more than 
about half the cost of a dwelling, and that approximately 50 per cent 
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must be secured from public sources. The commonest form of |ielp 
is a loan on a second mortgage. The States differ in their metho of 
giving this, but there is a tendency to take as a model some ries 
adopted by the Central Government. According to these, |oans 
granted on second mortgages ne not exceed two-thirds of the vali 
of the building to be constructe Usually, they do not reach that 
figure, but in a few exceptional cases, such as where war victims o; 
very large families are concerned, the amount may be exceeded. 

In principle loans are granted to ali builders, whether public or private, wy} 
undertake to erect dwellings conforming to the conditions specified in the muitter 
of minimum sanitary requirements and maximum size and comfort. The builder 
is further required to prove: (1) That he is in a position to procure the necessary 
capital to supplement the public loan either out of his own resources or by n 
of private mortgage loans; and (2) that he can count upon a rent adequate e to 
cover the cost of maintenance and repair of the building and the interest and 
redemption charges on the capital borrowed. 

The interest charged may vary, but is ry moderate. In Prussia, 
for instance, interest is fixed at 3 per cent, and redemption charges at 
1 per cent during the first 10 years and 2 per cent afterward. Hovw- 
ever, the interest may be reduced to 1 per cent if, on account of other 
charges cumbering the pasagset. the rents charged exceed those of 
old houses. When it is remembered that interest charges on second 
mortgages are usually 14 to 16 per cent, it is evident that such terms 
mean a very appreciable saving to the builder. 


Subsidies and Temporary Loans 


Direct subsidies, although still permitted by law, have almost 
entirely disappeared. ‘Temporary liad are more frequently used. 
In 1926 an act to encourage the building of small dwellings authorized 
the Reich to grant loans to the States, which the latter may advance 
to builders as temporary loans rep able as soon as long-term credits 
are obtainable on the completion of the building. The maximum to 
be advanced for this purpose is 250,000,000 marks. . 


Measures to Encourage Building for Special Classes 


Even before the war measures were taken to aid in providing hous- 
ing for Government officials and for employees in the principal public 
services, such as railways and the post office, and these have been 
extended in the postwar period. For the most part this work has 
been along the ces already discussed—provision of loans by the 
Government and the guaranteeing of private loans. Special ‘funds 
have been provided for this purpose, and loans are made on more 
liberal terms than are offered the general public. One provision en- 
ables retiring Government servants to convert part of their annual 
pensions into a single payment in order to asist them in purchasing 
or building dwellings. ost of these measures apply also to members 
of the fighting services and their families. 

For miners and for rural workers, also, special measures have been 
taken to promote housing, but in ‘both cases the desire to reduce 
or by the oxgeniaation of productive work has been & 
actor 
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Other Measures 


Exemption of new dwellings from taxation has been used somewhat, 
but for the most part it is confined to dwellings built by public- 
utility organizations. A policy of furnishing land at moderate prices 
has also been followed, which has been a helpful factor in the situation. 
As a result of the land policy adopted by the municipal authorities since the 
war, the necessary building land has been obtained without difficulty and gen- 
erally on fairly favorable terms. In fact the prices asked by the municipalities 


correspond to the lowest prices obtainable in the ordinary market, and are some- 
times even slightly lower. 


Results of Policy 


Before the war the average production of new dwellings in Germany 
was 250,000 per year. Immediately following the war there was a 
nearly complete cessation of building, followed by a partial recovery 
under the first measures taken by the Government to aia the industry. 
The wholesale depreciation of the currency caused a marked falling off 
again, followed by a rapid rise resulting from the large-scale measures 
of assistance taken by the Government and from the gradual improve- 
ment in the general situation. These movements are shown in the 
following table: 


TaBLE 13.—HOUSING ACTIVITIES IN GERMANY BETWEEN 1919 AND 1929 








| 


Dwellings made available by— 


Dwellings de- Net increase in 








Year | ” number of 
Building | Adapting old molished dwellings 
houses 
-| 35, 596 | 25, 265 4, 147 | 56, 714 
75, 928 32, 379 | 5, 215 103, 092 
108, 596 32, 902 7, 275 134, 223 
124, 273 30, 697 | 8, 355 146, 615 
100, 401 25, 539 | 7, 607 118, 333 
94, 807 20, 569 8, 874 106, 502 
164, 437 27, 375 12, 882 178, 930 
199, O84 21, 445 14, 736 205, 793 
284, 444 22, 390 | 18, 199 288, 335 
peg +s Eee = ‘, ‘cial 306, 825 23, 617 | 20, 680 309, 762 
tt se ee nee ea -| 315, 703 23, 099 21, 120 317, 682 





[t will be noticed that the annual number of new dwellings did not 
reach the pre-war figure until 1927, so that in spite of the active 
building shown in the last three years, comparatively little has been 
done toward making up the deficit which has accrued up to that time. 
Full statistics as to the cost to the Government of the building 
program can not be furnished. During the three years 1924—1926 the 
unounts advanced yearly from public sources ranged from 520,000,000 
to 1,480,000,000 marks, but the changing value of the mark makes 
it impossible to calculate what these amounts really meant. For 
the latest two and a half years covered by Table 13 the amounts of 
capital mobilized for housing purposes were as follows: 
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TABLE 14.—CAPITAL FOR CONSTRUCTION OF DWELLINGS IN GERMANY, 9 
TO 1929 


[In millions of marks] 





Source of capital 1927 1928 





Public resources: 





























Proceeds of the house-rent tax__ - is cae Pade, eyo! pe 850 
Official loans raised by the States and local authorities___- 730 
Government subsidies for employees’ houses, assistance to w ar Vv ictims, and 
er ee ati amehindilieoudae tera 40 
SE Se ee Se hare ee a |e ee 3S Ls es ee _ 1,620 1, 2 
Private resources: | | 
Savings banks___- epeaipaednedene : Di IEEE GE AD aa 550 700 | 
Insurance (public and private) --_----_--- vdeeinireledaaee ee watae 160 240 | 
Public credit institutions__..........--- widindilmesii ae 270 280 
Private mortgage banks_-_-_-_____--- sim 300 380 | 
Total 1, 280 | 1, 600 
Capital provided by building enterprises ’ ; a ae 300 | 
Grand total. - _-- = ‘ rowesonsenaniwet BOER: 3, 900 


It will be seen that not far from half of the capital invested jp 
housing activities during the last few years was provided by the 
State, and that the house-rent tax played an important part in the 
matter. In the larger towns, especially, Government aid has been 
used extensively. 

Further it is estimated that 87 per cent of all the dwellings built in 1928 and 
1929 in the larger towns (over 50,000 inhabitants) have been constructed with 
some form of State aid. 

Since provision is always made for payment of interest and sinking- 
fund charges upon these loans, the State is already deriving revenue 
from its investments in this line, and this promises to become an 
important matter in the future. ‘In 1929, for example, as some 3 ,()00 
million marks had been adv: unced since 1924, these payments should 
be from 50 to 60 million marks.” At present these sums are reapplied 
to the encouragement of house building. 
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Hours and Earnings in Blast Furnaces, Bessemer Converters, 
and Open-Hearth Furnaces, 1931 


HE 1931 wage figures in this article are the results of a study by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, of hours 
and earnings of 9,825 wage earners in 34 representative blast furnaces, 
1,990 wage earners in 11 Bessemer converters, and of 12,795 wage 
earners in 35 open-hearth furnaces in the iron and steel industry in 
the United States. The basic wage data used in compiling this report 
were, except for a few plants, for the half-monthly pay period ending 
March 31. Data were also collected at the same time and for the 
same period for seven other departments of the industry. Wage 
figures for the other departments similar to those shown here for 
blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, and open-hearth furnaces will 
appear in a later issue of the Monthly Labor Review. A complete 
ed in report covering the 10 departments will be published in bulletin form. 
y the 

n the Trend of Hours and Earnings, 1913 to 1931, by Department 

-_ WAGE EARNERS in blast furnaces, as shown in Table 1, earned an 
average of 55.1 cents per hour in 1931, as compared with 52.8 cents 
per hour in 1929, an increase of 4.4 per cent. Their average full- 
time hours per week were 57.2 in 1931 and 60.7 in 1929, a decrease of 
3.5 hours per week, or 5.8 per cent. The decrease was due in part to 
the loss in 1931 of three furnaces that were included in 1929. They 
were not in operation and substitutes could not be obtained for any 
of them because there were no plants in operation in this locality at 
the time of the study. Their average full-time earnings per week were 
$31.52 in 1931 and $32.05 in 1929, a decrease of 1.7 percent. Between 
1929 and 1931 average full-time earnings per week decreased not- 
withstanding the fact that during the same period average earnings 
per hour increased. This was due to the decrease in average full- 
time hours per week. 

Wage earners in Bessemer converters earned an average of 66.4 
cents per hour in 1931 and 64.3 cents in 1929, an increase of 3.3 per 
cent. Their average full-time hours per week were 53.3 in 1931 and 
53.7 in 1929, and their average full-time earnings per week were $35.39 
in 1931 and $34.53 in 1929. 

Wage earners in open-hearth furnaces earned an average of 70.3 
cents per hour in 1931 and 71.4 cents in 1929, a decrease of 1.5 per 
cent. ‘Their average full-time hours per week were 53.8 in 1931 and 
57.7 in 1929, and their average full-time earnings per week were $37.82 
in 1931 and $41.20 in 1929. 

Averages are also shown in the table for each of the specified years 
from 1913 to 1926 in which the bureau has made studies of the iron 
and steel industry. The table also presents index numbers for the 
1913 to 1931 averages, with the 1913 average as the base or 100. 
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Due to the time and expense involved it was necessary to limit {hp 
study in 1931 and in each of the specified years from 1913 to 1929 to , 
representative number of plants and wage earners in the industry 
A sufficient number of each have been included in each year fairly j, 
represent conditions in each department of the industry for the country 
as a whole, and also for each locality. 

Data were collected in 1931 from the same blast furnaces, Besseyyo, 
converters, and open-hearth furnaces as in 1929, if still in operation 
and representative. A few were not operating or had ceased to be 
representative. Substitutions were made when available to continie 
the representative character of the figures. It was not possible to 
obtain a substitute in each locality for each blast furnace that had 
been included in the 1929 report, because furnaces were not in opers- 
tion in all of the localities during the period of the 1931 study of the 
industry. Consequently the 1931 wage figures are for 34 blast fur- 
naces, as compared with 37 for 1929. The loss of the three plants, 
as already stated, is responsible in part for the decrease in the average 
full-time hours per week between these two years. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS OF i 
AVERAGES, FOR EACH SPECIFIED YEAR 1913 TO 1931, FOR ALL EMPLOYEES |) 
ALL OCCUPATIONS IN BLAST FURNACES, BESSEMER CONVERTERS, AND (©)! 
HEARTH FURNACES 


| 





Index numbers (1913 














Average Aver Average |. coe 
' | full-time | 4Yerage | full-time 
Department and year hours per | a | earnings Full-time Bernines | 
week | Pe | per week | hours per | ot a 
week ” 
Blast furnaces: 
Saag FE Sie: 76.9} $0.205| $15.76 100 100 | 
1914 2 ee Se eee 74.8 . 206 15. 41 97 100 
1915 si oh aesy 74.9 . 207 15. 50 97 101 
1920 Lg tsa shal 72. 1 . 571 41.17 94 279 
NS 72.3 . 398 28. 78 94 ly4 
1924. A cae 4 ore 59. 7 . 520 31. 04 78 254 
eee 59. 8 | . 517 30 92 78 252 
ERE Beet < 60. 7 | . 528 32. 05 79 258 
REPS eee 652 es ST 57.2 . 551 31. 52 74 269 
Bessemer converters: 
__. SARS ink ast ee 70.0 . 284 19. 88 100 100 
ee, ee 68. 4 - 205 17. 44 9s 90 
1915 68. 7 . 264 18. 14 98 93 
 _ See wee 70.3 . 677 47. 59 100 238 
1922 68. 7 - 470 32. 29 98 165 
1924_ | 52. 3 . 624 32. 64 75 220 
I cia bead 52. 6 . Al 33. 72 75 226 
RE las ange 2 53.7 | . 643 34. 53 77 226 
i haciddeh. ddkd ti babi ben 53. 3 - 664 35. 39 76 234 
Open-hearth furnaces: 
ROS SE SN 76.7 . 27 18. 18 100 100 
1914_ Sédip hale ches 74. 5 - 237 17. 66 97 100 | 
1915_ beac cend 74. 4 - 246 18. 30 97 104 | 
1920 - 68.7 . 671 46. 10 90 283 | 
1922 ivegiitatat 70. 8 . 480 33. 98 92 203 | 
1924_ mee 58. 0 - 635 36. 83 76 268 | 
1925_- aide 57.1 . 677 38. 66 74 286 | 
1929. 57.7 714 41. 20 75 301 
1931. ‘ 53. 8 oe 37. 82 70 07 

















Hours and Earnings, 1929 and 1931, by Department and Occupation 


TABLE 2 shows average hours and earnings and the per cent o! 
enporaee in each classified group of full-time hours per week in |‘)2! 
and 1931 for each of the specified and principal occupations in })!ast 
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il the [frnaces, Bessemer converters, and open-hearth furnaces. Like 
) tog [oures for each of the occupations in the table for the specified years 
istry, fom 1907 to 1929 in blast furnaces and in Bessemer converters, and 
‘ly to Hom 1910 to 1929 in open-hearth furnaces, appear in Bulletin No. 513. 
intry [EP Average full-time hours per week were less in each of the 16 specified 
~ Bhjast-furnace occupations in 1931 than in 1929. The hours in 1929 
emer [py occupation ranged from an average of 54.3 for bottom fillers to 
ation {3.2 for iron handlers and loaders, and in 1931 from 48.0 for bottom 
to be Mifllers and top fillers to 59.5 for iron handlers and loaders, and laborers. 
‘inue [The decrease in hours was greater fqr iron handlers and loaders than 
Je to [for employees in any of the other occupations in blast furnaces and 
had [vas due principally to a reduction between 1929 and 1931 in full-time 
pera- [hours in two furnaces. 
f the HE Average earnings per hour were more in 8 and less in 8 occupations in 
fur. #Bplast furnaces in 1931 than in 1929. The earnings in 1929 by occupa- 
ants, [tion ranged from 37.3 cents for laborers to 91.8 cents for blowers, and 
‘rage [Bn 1931 from 36.0 cents for iron handlers and loaders to 92.9 cents for 
lowers. Stockers’ earnings increased from an average of 45.1 cents 
er hour in 1929 to 48.5 cents in 1931—more than in any other 
ccupation. Bottom fillers earned an average of 62.9 cents in 1929 
nd 57.5 cents in 1931. Their loss in earnings was more per hour 
han for employees in any other occupation. The occupations of 
ottom fillers and top fillers are nearly obsolete, due to change in 
1e equipment of blast furnaces. 
Average full-time earnings per week were less in each of the 16 
ecupations in blast furnaces in 1931 than in 1929. The decrease in 
he eight occupations in which there was an increase in average earn- 
ngs per hour was due to a decrease in average full-time hours per week 
neach of these occupations. Average full-time earnings per week 
anged in 1929 from $23.80 for laborers to $53.89 for blowers and in 
931 from $21.42 for iron handlers and loaders to $51.84 for blowers. 
Average full-time hours per week were less in 13 and more in 3 of 
10 17 specified occupations in Bessemer converters in 1931 than in 
929. There was no change in the average for vesselmen’s helpers. 
heir average full-time hours per week were 51.0 in 1929 and 1931. 
\verage earnings per hour were more in 7 and less in 9 of the 17 
pecified occupations in Bessemer converters in 1931 than in 1929. 
he average for laborers was 45.2 cents per hour in 1929 and 1931. 
ottom makers increased their average from 71.3 cents in 1929 to 
2.5 cents per hour in 1931, which increase was more than in any 
ther occupation. The decrease for vesselmen from $1.212 per hour 
n 1929 to $1.126 in 1931 was more than for any other occupation 
n Bessemer converters. 
Average full-time earnings per week in Bessemer converters in 1931 
ere more in 7 and less in 10 occupations than in 1929. Averages for 
)ottom makers increased from $38.15 per week in 1929 to $43.56 in 
1931. This increase was more than that of any other occupation. 
\verages for vesselmen decreased from $63.63 in 1929 to $57.54 in 
1931. This loss in average earnings per week was more than for any 
ther occupation in Bessemer converters and was caused by a de- 
(rease in average full-time hours per week and average earnings per 
hour between 1929 and 1931. | 
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Average full-time hours per week were less in 1931 than in 1999 in 
each of the 15 specified occupations in open-hearth furnaces for whic 
averages are shown in the table for both years. Averages for charving, 
floor cranemen are shown for 1931 only. Average earnings per hoy 
were less in 12 and more in 3 occupations in 1931 than in 1929. Ave. 
age full-time earnings per week were less in 14 occupations and more jy 
1 occupation in open-hearth furnaces in 1931 than in 1929, 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYp?; 

IN EACH CLASSIFIED GROUP OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK IN kc 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATION IN BLAST FURNACES, BESSEMER CONVERTERS, AND) 
OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES, 1929 AND 1931 


Blast fu rnaces 





: . ——, 















































j 
Per cent of employees whose aye. 
Awan Aver- age full-time hours per weg 
N apts: Aver-| age were— 
. NU“ | Sge age full- 
; 7 Num.-| ber of | full- iat lh 
Occupation Year | ber of em- time ines. | seen Ove — 
| plants| ploy- | hours) per ings 48 48 60 
| eos Bow hour | per | #24) un-| 60 | un- 
eed week | Hu, | der der 
| 60 | 72 | 
| ' 
EE a, WERE * 
ER ESE Ss Be 1929 | 37 877 | 62.6 |$0.451 |$28.23} (1) | 52] 5] 26 
1931 34 475 | 57.2] .485 | 27.74] 13 | 51 | 25 4 
Bottom fillers..__........--| 1929 2} 35 154.3] .629 | 34.15 | 100 | 
1931 1 18 | 48.0] .575 | 27.60 | 100 | 
» | —- ees _.-| 1929 2 17 | 54.4] .675 | 36.72 100 | 
1931 l 7 | 48.0) .624 | 29.95 | 100 
ee _| 1929 36 412 | 58.5] .552 32. 29 86 | x 
1931 33 | 3261 55.3} .563/ 31.13] 10] 84 - 
Larry men’s helpers- -._---- 1929 24 278 | 57.5 | .495 28. 46 |.....| 92 i 
1931 25 212 | 54.9 - 482 | 26. 46 14 i a a 
Skip operators__.__._..______] 1929 31 243 | 58.5 . 547 | 32. 00 86 
1931 25 157 | 56.2] .532| 29.90] 13]! 76 
Re 37 226 | 58.7 - 918 | 53. 89 83 l 
1931 33 180 | 55.8 . 929 | 51. 84 12 78 l 2 
Blowing engineers________- 1929 37 180 | 59.7 . 683 | 40.78 | $2 
| 1931 34] 164 | 55.7] .706 | 39.32] 13] 78 
Blowing engineers’ assist- 
Sis sade an.hsachig inact 25 189 | 56.2} .613 | 34.45 | 94 
| 1931} 20) 140] 54.2) .626 | 33.93) 9 | 89 
Stove tenders__.......___-_- 1929 | 36 347 | 57.7 | «. 557 | 32.14 | 90 
13931! 311 235155.0| 1560] 30.80] 15} 77 
pT RE a. pe oe 1929 | 37 350 | 57.7 - 579 | 33.41 |.....| 89 
| 1931 | 34 274 | 55.2] .573 | 31.63] 12] 82 
Keepers’ helpers_.________- 1929 37 | 1,142 | 59.5 | .486 | 28.92 |_..__| 88 
| 1931 34 | 812 | 56.2 | .492 | 27. 65 10 79 |_- 
Iron handlers and loaders_| 1929 5 | 55 | 73.2 374 | 27. 38 13 | 18 
1931 5 46 | 59.5 360 | 21. 42 | 50 | 37 11 | 
Pig-machine men__________| 1929 29] 3771 61.7| .494 | 30.48 |_- 66/12] 2 
1931 29 387 | 57.1 -486 | 27.75 | 9 76 1 
CR, SOs on dnenandinien 1929 20 108 | 62.5 | .486 | 30.38 |.....| 47 ]19| 25 
1931 18 95 | 57.6 483 | 27. 82 13 52 | 23 7 
36 | 1,184 | 63.8 373 | 23.80 | (') 22 | 34 39 
1931 34 992 | 59.5 384 | 22. 85 ] 29 | 60 y I 6 
































Bessemer converters 












































Stockers_ a ee 10 156 | 50.7 |$0. 628 \g31. 84 68 12} 17 3 
1931 10 117 | 50.5 . 622 | 31.41 63 hoy 24 1... 
p SE ee Be Ce 1929 11 27 | 50.7 } 1. 301 | 65. 96 74 11 7 7 
1931 11 26 | 50.5 | 1.291 | 65.20} 62 31 _} Sa 
Regulators, first.......___- 1929 10 25 | 53.5 . 910 | 48.69} 20 56 | 16 8 
1931 10 23 | 51.5 . 966 | 49.75 48 39 | 13 . 
Regulators, second__....___| 1929 S 27 | 49.7 | .946 147.02] 52) 48 
1931 7 19 | 49.3 . 902 | 44. 47 63 37 # 
WE MS « A ctectmodicane 1929 ll 28 | 52.5 | 1.212 | 63. 63 21 ee des 18 
| 1931 10 30 | 51.1 | 1.126 | 57. 54 37 57 ic 
Vessel men’s helpers.__..._| 1929 11 57 | 51.0| .900/}45.90| 39] 54] 4 4 
| 1931 11 49 | 51.0| .857 | 43.71 | 39] 57] 4 |_----]- 
1 Less than 1 per cent. 2 Including less than 1 per cent at 91. 
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LE 2--AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES 
IN EACH CLASSIFIED GROUP OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK IN EACH 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATION IN BLAST FURNACES, BESSEMER CONVERTERS, AND 
QPEN-HEARTH FURNACES, 1929 AND 1931—Continued 












































ie ing. : 
r how Bessemer converters—Continued 
A ver. 
Lore iN Per cent of employees whose aver- 
—— Aver- age full-time hours per week 
| Num- P age Aver-| age were— 
_ | Num-| ber of} full- ph ~<a — . 
Occupation Year | ber of em- time in gs | earn- hil Lanai lo ver 
plants} ploy- | hours : 48 . me 
ees per | per ings | and 48, 60, 72, | 
weak hour per | un. | U2- 60 | un- | 72} un- | 84 
week der der der der 
60 72 84 
a = schidieeeehil Ries EE. EE aod OS ee Be 
“inder pitmen.....-.---.--| 1929 11 108 | 52.6 50. 557 |$29.30| 61 | 14]14] 11 al Wari, | is 
| 1931 11 97 | 51.5) .566) 29.15 48 Oe 1 BO ices ow leer £278 
Bottom makers........-..-| 1929 1] 23 | 53.5) .713 | 38.15} 43 | 17] 35] 4 |----|-----|---- 
| 1931 1] 21 | 52.8 . 825 | 43. 56 48 DOT OS tion ‘= 2 
Bottom makers’ helpers. ..| 1929 11 37 | 55.0 | .590] 32.451 38 8 | 49 6h siel.. os 
| 1931 11 31 | 54.5] .636 | 34.66] 35 | 10} 32) 23 }----|-- » 
Ladle liners.......-..-..---] 1929 il 34} 51.6] .818| 42.21] 59] 21415 {ae ian 
1931 10 23 | 61.5 . 901 | 46. 40 61 et 5. |-- is 
Ladle liners’ helpers._...--| 1929 11 37.} 51.8 . 633 | 32.79 | 65 14} 14 8 = : 
| 1931 10 31 | 50.7] .664 | 33.66] 71} 10) 19 |__-_-}----|----- . 
Stopper makers......-..-.-| 1929 | 1] 12 | 59.31 .583 | 34.57 | 17 8} 58) 17 ime — 
| 1931 11 14 | 56.4 | 569 | 32.09) 21 | 14 | 64 |.-__- a : 
Stopper setters......-..... 1929 il 33 | 50.4 | 1.036 2. 21 76 9 9 6 =. oe 
| 1931 1] 31 | 50.5 . 998 | 50. 40 58 35 6 ‘ RSA it = 
Steel pourers....--- ees" | 1929 9 26 | 49.0} 1.162 | 66.94} 88]___..] 12 |-____|_- + ‘ . 
| 1931 10 27 | 50.1 | 1.135 | 56. 86 7 19 , # . 
Mold cappers..........-- 1929 8 33 | 51.7 . 708 | 36. 60 2 27 9 12 j.- oo ‘ 
, 193 7 23 | 49.8 752 | 37.45 3 wu Oe ts ----| Sere 
Ingot strippers._......--- 1929 7 21 | 53.0 . 844 | 44. 73 43 Dt 86 ¥...54 oa 
1931 8 26 | 50.6 | .809 | 40.94] 73] 15 | 12 |_-__- : 
ee ccinistanedars . ..| 1929 11 196 | 57.6 452 | 26. 04 29 11 | 35 25 . 
1931 10; 211 | 57.9 452 | 26.17 24 14/55) 7 - 
| | 























Open-hearth furnaces 



























































j | | | { ! 
ee __.| 1929 32 | 659 | 57.9 |$0. 560 |$32. 42 81 74] 5 3 1 | 2 7 
1931 34 544] 54.5] .527 | 28.72] 31] 61 1 MD Yee a 
Stock cranemen.-_...___- | 1929 30 254 | 57.0 . 706 | 40. 24 10 81 2 2 2 4 
| 1931 33 225 | 54.2] .663 | 35.93 | 28] 64] 3 2) 1 1 2 
Charging-machine operat- | | 
SS CA i Fo 33 256 | 56.2 | .958 | 53.84 9! 85 } I 3 2 
| 1931 35 262 | 53.2] .879 | 46.76} 29 70 1 1 
Door operators... ....-_- | 1929 15 219 | 55.2| .433 | 23.90 5 | 93 : 
| 1931 14 213 | 53.3] .436 | 23.2 38 | 61 2 
Charging-floor cranemen___| 1931 22 138 | 53.0 | .760 | 40. 28 17 | 83 : aie 
Melters’ helpers, first - | 1929 33 980 | 55.9 | 1.247 | 69. 71 6 | 92 i 2 | 1 
| 1931 35 | 1,004 | 53.1 | 1.239 | 65.79] 32] 67 aE ae 1 
Melters’ helpers, second ___| 1929 33} 984] 55.8] .886 | 49.44 7| OL ‘ 1 a 
1931 35 | 1,006 | 53.1 | .877 | 46.57] 33] 66 | x (1) }_-. l 
Melters’ helpers, third...._| 1929 | 33 | 1,026 | 55.6 | .687 | 38.20 5 | 92 7. 1 1 l 
1931| 33] °955| 52.9] .668| 35.34] 33| 65 |__| 1 
Stopper setters..........__]| 1929 | 27 121 | 56.2{ .870 | 48.89 2 93 Bes 2 2 
1931 | 29 158 | 53.0} .798 | 42.29] 39] 58 |..._|_-- . ae 2 
presi Pourees. ............- 1929 33 159 | 56.3 | .927 | 52.19 6] 88 |__ 3 2 l 
1931 35 177 | 53.5 | .851 | 45.53] 31] 67 |_---|_-- © Bas 1 
Mold cappers.............- 1929 6 49 | 55.3) .673 | 37.22 S| 6; Se a ee i 
1931 . 40 | 53.5 | .632] 33.81} 48] 48 ]_- rae, OPS Pee 5 
Ladle cranemen.-_-___--_-- _| 1929 30 257 | 55.8} .941 | 52.51 5 | 92 a? 3 1 
1931 33 200 | 53.2] .846| 45.01] 30] 68]____| gee I 
Ingot strippers.__....._.__- 1929 28 116 | 57.3 | .83i | 47.62 | oe 2 5 2 
A 1931 26 118 | 54.5 | .747| 40.71] 23] 72 |-- ‘& 6 $2.3; 2 
Engineers, locomotive. ___- 1929 30 389 | 56.1 . 762 | 42. 75 6 86 | 3 2 1 l 2 
1931 31 372 | 53.3! .843 144.93] 35] 61] 1 Per er 2s | 2 
Switchmen...............- 1929 30 435 | 54.9] .645 | 35. 41 Ee Ate ee: eon ee 3 
1931 30 388 | 53.4] .606| 32.36] 31] 66 /____] () > a 1 
ee 1929 | 33 | 1,548 | 60.5 | .433 | 26.20 9} 31/15] 441]-- (4) 1 
1931 | 33 | 1,540 | 57.5 | .486| 25.07] 27] 17]41] 165 ranean () 
1 Less than 1 per cent. ) Less than 1 per cent at 98, 
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Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in 1931 


Part 2. Average Wage Rates, by Trades 


3 aaa wage rates per hour in 1931, on the average, increase) 
slightly over 1930 and were higher than in any preceding year 
according to the annual survey recently completed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covering 705,332 organized workers. 

The present article covers the principal time-work trades—}akery 
trades, building trades, chauffeurs, teamsters and drivers, stone 
trades, laundry workers, linemen, longshoremen, and printing tr: ides— 
in 67 important industrial cities.* There are many trades \ hose 
members are employed wholly or mainly on piecework, but. these 
frequently have a multitude of rates which are practically impossible 
to incorporate in a general tabulation and difficult to understand by 
anyone not familiar with the particular industries, and are therefore 
not included in the present tabulation. The rates for street-railw; ay 
motormen and conductors and bus divers have likewise been omitted 
from tabulation this year because their hours of labor are not uniform 
or susceptible of presentation in the same manner as the trades above 
enumerated. The data for street-railway employees, pieceworke rs, 
and employees in other occupations that do not readily lend them. 
selves to the general tabulation will be published later. 

The average hourly rate in 1931 for all trades covered was 
$1.254 as compared with $1.250 in 1930, or an increase of four-tenths 
of 1 cent an hour. Of the 69 individual time-work trades cov- 
ered by the survey, 45 showed increases in average wage rates per 
hour in 1931 as compared with 1930, 1 showed no change in rate, 
and the remaining 23 showed decreases. The average rates in the 
principal trade groups are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED TRADE GROUPS IN 
COMPARED WITH 1930 








pore hourly wage 














rate 
Trade group 
| 1930 1931 
Dainees....<.- 5 Sans ei ass 5 db<wtitediales $0. 965 | $0. 934 
Building Sate EPI OP ETC Se technician See 1.410 1. 423 | 
Chauffeurs and teamsters and drivers__..............--------------- . 732 . 740 | 
oS ES aa eae bidatiios 1.412 1. 437 | 
ee roe ae ee ee ee Wate, x ccd .479 . 481 
Linemen.-. aE eae CORRES SES SPREE FS eee 1, 128 1. 135 | 
Longshoremen._. ce eee aS eS aes STS Ay eee. ‘ . 875 . 868 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job__-- : ae ere ee Le he eee 1. 074 1. 068 | 
Newspaper. ._-__-- ova dainsdsiepececesdecaneese-ensae! 1. 241 1. 247 | 
a Sc oso 5 civic ede ious sell eee 1. 250 1. 254 
1 Decrease. 


« Preliminary data on 20 trades in 40 cities were given in the September, 1931, Labor Review (pp. |.6-! 
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The reduction in regular hours of labor from year to year has been 
almost as continuous as the increase in wage rates per hour, and the 
vear 1931 was no exception, showing as it did a reduction of six-tenths 
of 1 per cent from 1930, the average full-time hours in 1930 being 43.9 
and in 1931, 43.6. In earlier years the decrease in hours was brought 
about mainly by reductions in those trades working more than eight 
hours per day or six days per week. Later the reduction was due to 
the increasing prevalence of the short day on Saturday (making a 
5-day week); at present, reductions are due to the increasing number 
of trades working a 5-day week. The building trades, with an average 
of 41.3 hours, have the shortest working week as a group and indica- 
tions are that the 5-day week for all building trades is steadily and 
with increasing pace displacing the 5-day week for thisgroup. More 
than two-thirds of the reported membership of the building trades 
have a 5-day working week. Chauffeurs and teamsters and drivers, 
with an average of 53.7 hours, had the longest working week. Table 2 
shows for 1931 the average working hours and the per cent of members 
ineach trade group having specified working hours. The hours stated 
represent the regular full time per week. No data are available as to 
broken time or overtime that may have been worked. 


Taste 2.—PER CENT OF TRADE-UNION MEMBERS IN SPECIFIED TRADE GROUPS 
WORKING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK, MAY 15, 1931 
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Per cent of members whose hours per week were— 
Aver-|- re art —s* ‘Shae ame 
age - | . 7 7 
Trade group hours a ey a om owe 
:.. 4 der 40 | and 44 | and 48 | and 54 | and | 60 “o 
40 under under junder under 
44 | | 48 | 54 60 
ST A a eo | ae Ben Ateds 5.5 I. 11.8 | 79.9 0. 1 + tt SEES: i) ae 
Building trades... .--- 2.3 is...23 Sei... | 29.5 -6 1.0 rs re} aaa ee RSSTSS 
Chauffeurs and teamsters 

and drivers. .....-- 53. 7 teak d 4 1.2 3.9 | 24.9 | 11.3 | 16.5] 13.6; 25.0 3.1 
Granite and stone trades 41.6 60. 2 j..... £3 § Se Gee ear? 9 cee at SE See 
Laundry workers-.....-- 48. 0 Se Se a 100. 0 eo * 
MMi oeteie ences coe 44.4 18.1 |.....-| 59.4 16.8] 4.9| .8 ‘ee 
Longshoremen - ._ ae ee ee ee  . |e 7 aa ae | ee 1 

Printing and publishing: | | 
Book and job.._.__- | 44.3) 0.1 8 -5 | 92.0 ik ® Fa. = ie © 
PC 45.0] 4.51) 16]112)] 10.5} 44.6] 27.6 eae Pee 
ea 43. 6 2 mai 7 | 33.5 av} oa) 1.4 | 2.0 7 eg 4 

| | 








—————— _ - ——EE ——_————. 





Trend of Union Wages and Hours 


TABLE 3 shows that the average hourly union wage rate on May 15, 
1931, was higher than in any preceding year, being three-tenths of 
| per cent higher than on the same date in 1930, 139.1 per cent higher 
than in 1917, 173.0 per cent higher than in 1913, 189.0 per cent higher 
than in 1910, and 204.3 per cent higher than in 1907. In other words, 
the average union wage rate per hour was more than three times as 
much in 1930 as in 1907 and nearly two and three-quarters times as 
much as in 1913. 

Figured on the weekly basis, the rates in 1931 were four-tenths of 
| per cent lower than in 1930, 116.1 per cent higher than in 1917, 
142.9 per cent higher than in 1913, 155.1 per cent higher than in 1910, 
and 165.4 per cent higher than in 1907. Because of reductions in 
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hours of labor, weekly rates have not increased to the same extent 9 
hourly rates. In 1931 the regular hours of labor were six-ten{|js ¢; 
1 per cent lower than in 1930, 9.3 per cent lower than in 1917, 10 
per cent lower than in 1913, 11.8 per cent lower than in 1910, ang 
13.1 per cent lower than in 1907. 

The index numbers shown in Table 3 are computed on the hag 
of 1913 as 100. These indexes include all the time-work trades gn 
all cities covered in preceding years, but the number of trades ayq 
cities included in the data has varied from year to year. 












































TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABORIN Typ 
UNITED STATES AS OF MAY EACH YEAR, 1907 TO 1931 ’ 
[1913= 100] 
| — 
Index numbers of— Index numbers 
Year Hours Rate of Year Hours 
pod perfull-| wages pose deg perfull- | wages 

* time per full-  - - time per full- 
per Dour week time week per hour week time Week 
— a 
ee ee 89. 7 102. 6 91.5 || 1920._____- 199.0 93. 8 RR 5 
SE asaeee 91.0 102. 1 92. 5 |] 1921._____. | 205.3 93. 9 143.3 
Sa eee ee 91.9 101.9 93.3 i] 1922_..___. 193. 1 94.4 43.0 
(ee ae 94.4 101.1 95. 2 |] 1923____- oad 210. 6 94,3 IR, f 
_ | eae” 96. 0 100. 7 96. 5 |] 1924______- P 228. 1 93. 9 214.3 
dha ee Nee Qk Be aor 97. 6 100. 3 ve ee 237.9 93.0} 2993 
1913_- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 |} 1926______- AAS 2 250. 3 92. 8 233. 4 
et 101.9 99. 6 44) a ee 259. 5 92. 4 940), 8 
RE RETR RA 102. 8 99. 4 102. 3 |} 1928____- iretoridens 260. 6 91.9 240), 
0 Ee Se 107. 2 98. 8 | fe) eee 262. 1 91.5 240.7 
a EP SS. 114.2 98. 4 i.) Sas 272.1 89. 8 243, 8 
eS” 132. 7 97.0 19-6 & Weei........- s eeedeh 273. 0 89, 2 242.9 

BAO RENE | 154. 5 94.7 147.8 | 
Because of the wide interest in building operations and the resultant 


inquiries to the bureau for wage changes in building trades as 
group, the data for these trades are given below. 


Index numbers of union wage rates per hour in the building trades 





Index Ind 

number number 
De intath pt chinie tuto inate ondelipae 0 ES SS En ee 207. 3 
Shc si canine iene dn peat cient ch dh chains alleail NR IRR a, 2 I, A 224. 0 
ER, side h-crssasdiic wured> puma i i en Dobe 
SIS <c-detiegn on aeentintn dh diipatatin ahaa ale Et an, «cide elite emennae ae 248. 0 
RRR ee aa error eee a cen On 
Pee re a en a ee kk 258. | 
ETE TESS REN ns at TENG Fb) ee 261.6 
Wins 600k. Oi Ls Seb. SLU Sey Os Bee 2 oe es... 272.8 
Peeks iets tht csbietda oth es ny SNS isin sie dele dob etidi~ae~-- 276.3 
tel: dinisene datibdouihtadidie 187. 5 


Table 4 shows the average union wage rates per hour, average 
full-time working hours per week, the number of returns on which 
1931 averages are based, and index numbers of hourly rates for the 
years 1926 to 1931. ‘The index numbers for the years back to 1107 
may be found in Bulletin No. 482 of this bureau, but are omitted 
here for want of space. For some trades data were not collected as 
early as 1913, hence there can be no index numbers for them on 4 
1913 base. 
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In computing an average rate, each rate quoted is multiplied by 
the number of union members having such rate. The products are 
added and the sum divided by the grand total membership; in other 
words, the rates are weighted by the number of union members. 
This membership is furnished the bureau for this sole purpose and 
is held strictly confidential. 

The rates for a city may enter into an average one year because 


‘the trade has an effective wage scale, but may drop out the next 


year because the trade can not enforce its scale or because the union 


has disbanded. Also, the membership fluctuations in high or low 
rate cities have an important bearing on this weighted average rate. 


The grand average rate may, possibly, vary to a greater extent than 


the rate in any city reporting for both years or it may show a decrease 


while the individual rates composing it may show no change and 
some increases. ‘The index numbers are computed from these aver- 
aves. In Table 4 hourly rates only are considered. Equivalent 
weekly rates do not exactly parallel hourly rates because of changes 
in working hours. 

Taste 4. -NUMBER OF QUOTATIONS, AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, 1930 AND 


1931, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 1931, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 
HOURLY RATES FOR SELECTED YEARS BASED ON 1913 
























































Num- wae Index numbers of rates of wages per hour Aver- 
ber of hour (1913= 100) A 
Trade. oon on 8 
“iy week, 
ae May,| May,| May,| May,| May,| May,| May,| May,| May, 
1930 1931 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1931 
Bakery trades 
Bakeetl. ccc Binibidwadilsba: 264 |$0.965 |$0.934 | 277.2 | 286.8 | 285.9 | 293.4 | 289.2 | 279.9 47.5 
Building trades 
Asbestos workers__.........--- 39 | 1.445 | 1.471 (‘) (4) (') (}) (4) (1) 40.8 
BrickiAWi. .. cchiiikwdensiecse= 65 | 1.695 | 1.700 | 226.4 | 231.9 | 233.9 | 239.7 | 245.1 | 245.9 41.0 
Sewer, tunnel and caisson - 11 | 1.913 | 2.089 | 199.2 | 218.6 | 214.3 | 199.5 | 199.1 | 212.2 42.1 
Building labor group: 
Building laborers... ------ 49} .919] .893 | 254.9 | 255.8 | 257.0] 258.2 | 275.3 | 267.5 43.1 
Hod @6famiiies..-<~-.<-...- 41 | 1.106 | 1. 088 | 273.8 | 280.4 7 | 293.0 | 302.3 | 297.3 41.4 
Plasterers’ laborers___..--- 41 | 1.161 | 1.128 | 257.2 | 259.7 | 264.1 | 265.0 | 282.3 | 274.3 41.0 
Plumbers’ laborers__-_.---- 13 | 1.013 } 1. O51 () ) 1 (@) (@) (‘) 40.1 
to” ik on aa 66 | 1.390 | 1.400 | 238.4 | 246.7 | 247.5 | 252.0 | 261.6 | 263.5 41.7 
Millwreee. ..............- 26 | 1.303 | 1.349] () (4) (') 1) (4) (‘) 43.2 
Parquetry-floor layers--.-- 22 | 1.475 | 1.494 | 253.1 | 250.2 | 236.1 | 241.9 | 259.5 | 262.8 40.3 
RE eS 9 | 1.404 | 1.372 f e 1 (1) (4) (4) 40.9 
Wharf and bridge. .....--- 19 | 1.360 | 1. 383 1) Q (4) (‘) (1) (1) 41.4 
Cement finishers_............- 56 | 1.493 | 1.475 | 226.9 | 236.8 | 234.6 | 234.6 | 256.4 | 253.3 41.9 
Composition roofers..........- 37 | 1.387 | 1.432 1 f f f 3 f 41.3 
po ee ee 7| .796] .782 1 1 Qa 1 1 1) 41.4 
Elevator constructors... ..._- 51 | 1.519 | 1. 524 ! (’) (1) ay 83 3 41.7 
ae 49 | 1.093 | 1.098 1 (@) (1) 1 1) 1 41.5 
Engineers, portable and hoist- 

BR SRS 124 | 1.593 | 1.608 | 217.2 | 224.2 | 233.5 | 232.5 | 259.0] 261.4 42.6 
Sit n= ~ 39 | 1.408} 1.428] (') (‘) QG (‘) (‘) 1 41.3 
Inside . ois 63 | 1.484 | 1.506 | 244.6 | 255.0 | 257.2 | 268.2 | 271.1 | 274.0 41.3 

Fixture hangers. _......--- 15 | 1.338 | 1.335 | 234.7 | 232.7 | 235.8 | 241.8 | 258. 2 | 297.0 41.0 
Wen Satta 88 | 1.546 | 1. 565 | 240.6 | 250.3 | 251.0] 249.0] 259.4 | 262.6 40. 3 
Marble setters............._-- 54 | 1.565 | 1.572 | 212.3 | 217.0] 218.0) 233. 4 | 234.5 | 235.5 40.9 

. . w* SeQepnEgErRRS 21 | 1.046 | 1.026 | 246.7 | 245.2 | 248 262. 8 | 259.1 41.2 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers _. 35 | 1.4681 1.466] (4) (‘) (4) (‘) () (4) 41.4 
TO aie. 5. 68 | 1. 467 | 1. 482 | 257. 5 | 266. 2 | 270.8 | 270.2 | 289.5 | 292.4) 40.4 

| ai ee 15 | 1.380 | 1. 456 | 220.1 | 245.1 | 226.7 | 231.0 | 253. 4 | 267.3 40.7 

en oS OS 51 | 1.581 | 1.573 | 240. 4 | 247. 2 | 247.5 | 249.9 | 249. 6 | 248.5 41.1 
2, nO 63 | 1.691 | 1. 709 | 236. 1 | 241. 0 | 241.6 | 238.6 | 250.3 | 253.0] 40.3 
: lumbers and gas fitters... ... 65 | 1. 488 | 1.514 | 222.7 | 227.2 | 232.1 | 233.8 | 240.0} 244.2 40.9 
Sheet-metal workers____.__.__-. 54 | 1.416 | 1.441 | 244.8 | 252.2 | 247.4 | 256.9 | 268. 5 | 273.2 41.5 
Slate and tile roofers... ..___.- 22) 1.590] 1.576] () (‘) (‘) (@) (‘) (‘) 40.8 
Steam and sprinkler fitters___- 79 | 1.511 | 1.525 | 229.7 | 236.2 | 289.5 | 241.0] 252.2 | 254.6 41.3 

I cdldidindpanccesse 38 | 1.065 | 1. 084 | 289.7 | 302.8 | 309.2 | 305.0] 340.6 | 346.6] 403 

1 No data for 1913, 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF QUOTATIONS, AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, 19:9 AND 
1931, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 1931, AND INDEX NUMBE x tS OF 
HOURLY RATES FOR SELECTED YEARS BASED ON 1913—Continued 


———— 








—_ rate Index numbers of rates of wages per hour | 
pak peed (1913= 100) 





May, | May, | May, | May, | May, May, May, 
1930 1931 1926 1927 1928 1930 








Building trades—C ontinued 
Stone masons.-- $1. 626 $1. 642 | 253.1 
Structural-iron workers... ____| 1. 542 | 1.564 | 218.5 

Finishers__-_- ae 33 | 1.599 | 1.598 | 220.7 
Tile layers__-__- Le <= 1.539 | 1.554 | 212.0 
; ‘ 1.079 | 1. 047 | 269.8 


EES 


S8 
Ne 














| | COMMS 


Average, building trades_| 1,743 | 1.410 | 1.428 | 248.0 


IE: 


Chauffeurs and teamsters and 
drivers 
Chauffeurs___- oe 0724) .737 
Teamsters and drivers_ ai K - 766 - 755 











Average, chauffeurs, etc - 73% . 740 5 


Granite and stone trades 
Granite eukiom...-<......«<- 
Stone cutters 











Average, granite and 
Stone trades 


Miscellaneous trades 
Laundry workers_-___--- 
Linemen___- 
Longshoremen | 878 ; 5. ; 250. 1 








Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
Bindery women 5: at “a 235. : 2. 254. 9 2. 260. 
Bookbinders . 015 ; : 246. 244. 247. : 252. 
Compositors ' j - 162 | 1. ‘ . 50. , 3 | 260. 
Tp ee (cae lee gated 46 | 1.293 | 1. : ’ -1 | 263.2 | 269.9 | 274.5 
A . 240} 1. ’ > b 4 238. 228. | 
. 267 | 1.3 ” a 216. 219. ~2 | 224.2 
Pinson a ‘ . 335 
Press assistants and feeders. __- - 865 ‘ A * 299. 9 
Pressmen: 
OS aa oe ‘ 1. 166 | 1. q q , . , 239. 1 
Platen -947] . ; , ‘ 7. . 260. 2 


























Average, book and job.-| 826 | 1.074 





Printing and publishing: 
Newspaper 
Compositors: 
Day work 
Night work 
Machine operators, day work: 
Piece work 
Time work 
Machine operators, night 
work: 
Piece work 


ES 
on om 


be 


s 


ee Ne 28 88 & 


Machine tenders er ): 

Day work 

Night work 
Photo-engravers: 

RE i ie ln ween 

Night work. --_---- 
Pressmen, web presses: 

Day work 

Night work 
Stereotypers: 

Day work 

Night work 


op, cm 


58 5S 


ss 
- 
rn 
— 
—“~- 


BS 


— ee 
7 





Average, newspaper... -- 








rl 
to 
sis 








Grand average 273. 0 



































_— 


1 No data for 1913. 
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Table 5 shows the per cent of increase in weekly wage rates in 1931 
as compared with specified years, beginning with 1907, the earliest 
vear for which data are available. For lack of space certain years 
since 1907 are omitted. The figures are not index numbers, but may 
be converted into index numbers. The first line of the table shows 
that the weekly rate of bakers in 1931 was 194.9 per cent higher than 
in 1907, or slightly less than three times as much in 1931 as in 1907. 
Read as index numbers and taking 1907 as 100, the index number for 
1931 is 294.9. If 1913 is taken as the base (100), then 1931 index 
number is 250.9. 

In all the 34 trade classifications for which data reach back that 
far weekly rates more than doubled between 1907 and 1931 and two 

more than trebled. 
| Comparing 1931 wages per full-time week with those of 1930 the 
changes noted in individual trades are as follows: Bakers’ wage rates 
show a decrease of 2.4 per cent. In the building trades 16 occupa- 
tions show increases, while 23 show decreases. ‘The increases ranged 
from one-tenth of 1 per cent for steam and sprinkler fitters and struc- 
tural-iron workers to 22 per cent for inside wiremen, fixture hangers. 
Decreases in rates in the building trades ranged from two-tenths of 
| per cent for engineers, portable and hoisting, to 6.9 per cent for 
composition roofers’ helpers. Chauffeurs’ wage rates increased 2.1 
per cent, while those of teamsters and drivers increased 1.3 per cent. 
Wages of granite cutters decreased nine-tenths of 1 per cent and those 
of stone cutters increased four-tenths of 1 percent. Laundry workers’ 
rates increased four-tenths of 1 per cent and those of linemen 6.6 per 
cent, while longshoremen’s rates decreased four-tenths of 1 per cent. 
In book and job printing 5 occupations showed increases in rates and 
5 decreases. The increases ranged from less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent for platen pressmen to 1.7 per cent for press assistants and feed- 
ers: the decreases ranged from three-tenths of 1 per cent for cylinder 
pressmen to 4 per cent for machine operators. In the newspaper 
printing trades 11 occupations showed increases ranging from less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent for day-work compositors, machine operators, 
and stereotypers, and 1 occupation showed a decrease of three- 
tenths of 1 per cent for night-work compositors. 


TasLe 5.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RATES OF WAGES PER FULL-TIME WEEK IN 
1931 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS 








Per cent of increase in rates of wages per full-time week in 1931 as com- 
. pared with— 
Occupation 





1907 | 1913 | 1917 | 1919 | 1921 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1929 | 1930 





194.9 | 150.9 | 119.7 
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Building trades 
Asbestos workers -| (7) | 131.5 
po ee ; 125. 6 | 112.2 

_ Sewer, tunnel, and caisson - 103.7 | 97.0 
Building-labor group: 
Building laborers .5 | 137.9 | 113.2 
Hod carriers__.._..._.._- - 4 3 136. 3 
Plasterers’ laborers... _-__. . . 2} 127.1 
Plumbers’ laborers _._-___- (2) 
Carpenters \ § 114. 
Millwrights ‘ 
Parquetry-floor layers 
Wharf and bridge 
Ship 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 5.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RATES OF WAGES PER FULL-TIME WEE k 
1931 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS—Continued 








Per cent of increase in rates of wages per full-time week in 1931 as ¢ 
: pared with— 
Occupation 





1913 | 1917 | 1919 | 1921 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1929 





Building trades—C ontinued 
Cement finishers_-_........---- - 129.9 | 116.4 
Composition roofers } 147.0 


et 
ee 
per 
awe 
On mt 


| eae 2 77.4 
Elevator constructors 2 113. 9 
2) 139. 2 


138.0 | 124.5 
pereeeians ) (?) (?) 
Inside wiremen { 149.9 | 123.5 
Fixture hangers 130.9 | 102.1 
Lathers () 136. 0 | 117.0 
116.9 | 112.4 
136. 5 | 121.4 
() 138.3 


127.0 
146.7 | 112.8 
115.1 
128. 8 | 116.4 
Plumbers and gas fitters _ ___- . 122.8 | 111.2 
Sheet-metal workers . 150. 2 | 126.3 
Slate and tile roofers () 123. 2 
Steam and sprinkler fitters _- 4 114.5 

Helpers ; 176. 4 
Stone masons A 144.2 | 123.6 
Structural-iron workers 4 135. 9 | 116.2 
142.7 | 123.8 
Tile layers 104. 1 

Hel 147.5 
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Chauffeurs, teamsters, and 
drivers 

86. 7 

133.8 
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Granite and stone trades 
Granite cutters 
Stone cutters 
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Printing and publishing, book 
end job 
Bindery women 


- 2) 


Electrotypers 
Machine operators _ _-----..__- : 
Machine tenders f 
Photo-engravers 
Press assistants and feeders -- 
Pressmen: 
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Night work __......_-_--- 
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1 Decrease. 3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent decrease. 
? Not reported. 4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent increase. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries, Sep- 
tember, 1931 


F 15,725 establishments reporting to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics, 15,358, or 97.7 per cent of the total, reported no wage- 
rate changes during the month ending September 15, 1931. These 
15,358 establishments had 2,819,542 employees, or 97.9 per cent 
of the total of 2,881,271 employees in all establishments from which 
wage-rate data were requested. 

Five establishments reported wage-rate increases during the same 
period, affecting 147 persons, for whom the average wage-rate increase 
was 14.8 per cent. 

Three hundred and sixty-two establishments, or 2.3 per cent of 
the total number reporting, reported wage-rate decreases. These 
decreases affected 61,582 employees, or 2.1 per cent of all employees 
in the reporting establishments. The average decrease for these 
employees was 10.6 per cent. 


WAGE CHANGES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BETWEEN AUGUST 
15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1931 








Number of establish- | Number of employees 
ments reporting having 





Industry ments l 

report- | - No | Wage | Wage 
i wage | in- 

changes, creases 


| 


Wage | Wage 


No wage _ 





All manufacturing indus- 
cn SOS a 15, 725 | 2, 881, 271 
1 


Per cent of total 100.0 | 


00.0 








Slaughtering and meat packing - 208 80, 862 
Confectionery 318 38, 799 
Ice cream 320 | 13, 716 

391 15, 524 
63, 386 


Sugar refining, cane 8, 176 
Cotton goods f 187, 016 
Hosiery and knit goods_....._.- é 83, 025 
Silk goods_._.- ‘ 48, 325 
Woolen and worsted goods 56, 422 





Carpets and rugs 16, 825 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__- 
Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 


Millinery and lace goods 

ND RI wed cdtechoccoccé< 

Cast-iron pipe 

Structural-iron work 

Foundry and machine-shop 
products 


Boks 
ERR5 


8 
¥ 


5 
8s 


Steam fittings 
Stoves _ 


iS 
8 


so 
os 
Swenwe SB awe eweew 


o_ 
— 


Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


38 


Boots and shoes 
Paper and pulp 


Paper boxes 

Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 
Chemicals 

Fertilizers 


, 
Dnwcaeceeeccccocccccese | 


' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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WAGE CHANGES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BETWEEN AUGUg? 
15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1931—Continued 








Number of establish- 


a, 
— 


Number of employees 





ee 


Wage 
de. 


creases CTeCASes 








ments reportin havin 
= a Total  p abae . 
Industry ments — n r “ ‘ 
report- No Vage yage Vage 
‘ ployees wage in- de- pe se age in- 
changes| creases | creases c ges 

Petroleum refining._.......-.-- 101 46, 910 fee eee i. | ee | 
SERRE LEAS Se. 115 18, 005 BUM Becccscased 3 lon 3» 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.__- 719 27, 691 4 eee 10 2 See 
ti TL te RT 116 16, 449 . mae 1 16, 439 j...... 
er ne: 189 42, 616 3 ere. 1 42, 582 |_.._.. 
Stamped and enameled ware-_-- 79 13, 468 BD Wwditbtgecs 7 eee t...-<.-. | 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
ge aeeecesietie deter puss 150 26, 729  * aa: 4  §, ae 
Chewing, smoking tobacco, and 

RS SES aS 27 8, 330 2 ae eee - (a 
Cigars and cigarettes__....._-_- 179 48, 976 yard ae 5 47, 5 |....-.-.- 
REESE Ca 210 246, 076 RS 3  . | 
Carriages and wagons. ____.__-_- 42 636 a oe ee | 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad_—..........__- 443 24, 983 ee ae 24, 983 |.......- 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad..............-. 525 85, 416 | ae 1 85, 362 |....--- 
Agricultural implements. ------ 72 6, 830 SL axack.. 2 6, 442 |__ 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies__.......___- 203 139, 994 a 1 Bees L....- 
Pianos and organs___.._.._----- 56 3, 949 | TES Ae Ee 3,949 |_____- 
Rubber boots and shoes__-_-_-_- S 11, 555 | SaaS eee ee 11, 555 
Automobile tires and inner 

oka Ree ae ee 37 45, 261 cj aoe 1 45, 006 
I TaaTaee ae wee 85 32, 543 4 Ee Rees t. 32, 543 
; RR OR 37 6, 769 36 - Pies 6, 748 21 
Aluminum manufacture -_-___.__- 15 2, 804 gE Aa eS ee 2, 804 
pO EE a ene 47 4, 505 ip SEE Vese 4, 505 
eee 268 10, 780 gs SR 1 10, 775 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets- 65 7, 936 | oer 1 7, 870 
| Hs SE. SPS ae ee 165 3, 887 St Se 3 3, 881 
Cash registers, adding ma- 

chines, and calculating ma- 

I cndacbubidthion Gat cians [eh 49 16, 172 47 1 1 15, 528 4 
a 25 7, 416 _ == 1 6 063 |_...-.- 
Corsets and allied garments___-- 25 4, 765 Se. Se 4, 765 
Cottonseed oil, cake and meal_- 27 1,011 __, es 1 961 
Cotton, small wares___.....-.-- 92 , 309 ee Be = | 
Cutlery (not including silver 

and plated cutlery) and edge 

OR Re SP are 101 7, 505 ae 1 LS | gia 
Forgings, iron and steel. -_-.._-_-- 27 3, 161 _, aes eee 3, 161 
, Sake SSE 28 27 5, 159 | ee a ae 5, 159 
Gas and electric fixtures_.____- 50 5, 999 yj eR 3 5, 711 
. SSS Se ee 147 12, 872 144 |___- 3 12, 302 
Marble, granite, slate, and other 

stone products__......-.------ 191 7, 350 | eee 4 7, 339 
Men’s furnishings__-_.-...---~-- 69 5, 824 | eres 4 5, 727 
Paint and varnish____..-...---- 328 16, 095 9 See SS 5 16, 023 |_- 
REE ES SE 38 11, 693 5 See 2 BS, Bee te«5~<- 
Plumbers’ supplies_........-.-- 64 4, 985 i Seems 2 4, 656 |_...--- 
pS SPURS SE, F', SF ES 43 26, 911 _ ee: ee | aes 
Bs tidhncniniacthbtmerade od 19 25, 092 _ | ee eee ore. ..... 
Rubber goods, other than boots 83 18, 460 5 Sibeee ee eet a ae 1...---- 
Smelting and refining. ....-__-- 15 2, 098 aaa eee Gen 4.--..--| 
Dec gilevonnceotgtat dteanwatasi 40 7, 820 | SAE See 3 
Tools (not including edge tools, 

machine tools, files, or saws) - 124 7, 909 ees 1 _S 3 =e 
Tin cans and tinware_-__._------ 44 6, 283 | ewe 2 ss » == 
Turpentine and rosin____.....-- 23 1, 318 | ae 1 9 ee 
Typewriters and supplies___-__- 16 9, 180 _* See: 2 7, a8 1.<----- 
RE a al eS 46 4, 133 __) Sea eS 4 3, 852 }...--- 
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UST Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since July, 1931 
n, Unron and municipal wage and hour changes reported to the 
. bureau during the past month and occurring during the past 4 months 
are shown in the following table. The tabulation shown covers 8,515 
if workers, 264 of whom were reported to have gone on the 5-day week. 
Ses RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, JULY 
TO OCTOBER, 1931 
—— l 
8] Rate of wages Hours per week 
378 
: : ee Teaad ——— a 
Industry or occupation, and locality “ : 
i change Before After Before After 
change change change | change 
N36 | 
| 
Building trades: 
Bricklayers and masons— Per hour Per hour 
Fort Worth, Tex., and vicinity_......_.__-- Aug. 15 $1. 621% $1. 12% 40 40 
val A SRE ia SN? SEE Sept. 26 1. 6214) 1. 50 48 44 
uy I i Ee Sept. 15 1. 50 1. 25 44 44 
Carpenters— 
De er RMON oe os 5. se thes July 13 . 80 1. 00 44 40 
i os as 2 Eh ath no main nc dgiibe meee Aug. 15 1. 00 1,75 44 40 
Cement finishers— 
. TS Pee er ee ae ee 1. 25 1. 00 44 44 
4 Galveston, Tex., and vicinity__._....__.___-- i 1. 25 1. 00 40 40 
i mare Sept. 1 1. 00 1. 25 44 44 
mS Laborers— 
; Salem, Oreg., and vicinity_...._...___.______- — we . 6244 1.50 44 44 
a Westchester County, N. Y ......-.....-...-.- — . 45 . 60 60 48 
ey 9 a July 15 1, 1834) 1. 1214) 40 40 
Plasterers— 
Tee TN Sie on ctuinivee ace aihmmnied Aug. 12 1, 25 1. 00 44 44 
= SE EE ee eee Aug. 4 1. 50 1. 25 44 44 
’ EE, i bs ceddcndideuictssdousidcded Sept. 21 1. 5644 1, 25 40 40 
TT... cuhemtacancnwcccandesost MG Be 1. 6214 1.1244 40 40 
Galveston, Tex., and vicinity_...........___- say” YeER 1. 6214) 1.37% 40 40 
ES SER ERENT ee,“ Se 1. 25 1. 00 44 44 
Richmond, Va....__----..------_. MORRILL Sept. 1 1. 00 1. 25 44 44 
Santa Monica, Calif., and vicinity___-___- .| July 27 1. 50 1.12% 40 40 
; a eee te ese iehndioeaeiana Aug. 1. 6214) 1. 25 44 44 
7 REESE Aug. 1 1. 25 1. 50 40 40 
Sheet-metal workers, Fort Worth, Tex_......._.___| Aug. 21 1.3714) 1. 00 40 40 
Structural-iron workers, Pittsburgh, Pa_____.__- July 6 (?) (3) (2) (2) 
ee paper, aeeeme, Wis. 65. ochccin--- Sept. 15 1. 50 1. 25 44 44 
; Clothing: 
am Cutters and tailors, Denver, Colo___...._.__._-- Aug. 12 (2) (3) 48 44 
: Shirt makers— 
= RS SP A Aug. 29 (2) (?) 48 44 
ES ees eee er eee July 17 (2) (*) (?) (2) 
Furniture: 
Cabinet makers, New York, N. Y_.....-.------- Aug. 18 (2) (5) 49 44 
Light, heat, power, and water: 
- Pipe-line laborers— 
a3 RS ahs Sey chcanihdhgn aides dg wees July 31 - 25 . 80 (2) (2) 
ES Ts cedar ociccanvbucbebous Aug. 11 . 40 . 30 (2) (2) 
mR (| (padi bbmenne sen -cesse-cssstsik- toss] OD | ae - 25 . 30 (?) (?) 
7 Mining: : 
Coal miners, Rachel, W. Va.— 
ny COOOGNR). . s . <2 5 once seesccces- us July 18 6. 50 6. 38 (2) (2) 
Machine miners (loaders) ..............------ Li ainat 6. 38 6.30 (?) (2) 
vl Motion-picture operators, Passaic County, N.J.: Per week | Per week 
03 First-class theaters - - -.............-------------- Sept. 1 | $106.25 $95. 00 35 42 
99 Second-class theaters _ _...____..- eet ret pews 2 Ss 5 06 62. 50 50. 00 35 42 
* Paper workers, Appleton, Biron, and Wisconsin 
VES SSE Sess | eee ae Aug. 15 (2) (2) 48 40 
1 Temporary change. 4 10 per cent reduction. 
2 Not reported. 5 10-15 per cent increase, 
#10 per cent increase. 6 Per ton. 
50 
44 
0) 
(2 
81 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, jy 
TO OCTOBER, 1931—Continued 























































Rate of wages Hours per week 
Date of — 
Industry or occupation, and locality 
change Before After Before |  fter 
change change | change | change 
Printing trades: 
Compositors— Per week | Per week 
Bristol, Tenn.: Newspaper, night_._.._- Oct. 1 $43. 00 $45. 00 48 
Des Moines, Iowa: 
iat e ae a aE as} 45. 00 45. 50 44 
CN ees a ne ee ee 48. 50 49. 50 44 
Electrotypers, Springfield, Ohio— 
Branchmen— | 
i EINE, ie Se eR Le ae oe. 47.00 48. 00 48 
ESE ER PRES ST TE , +o 50. 00 51. 00 48 
Finishers— 
Day work ___...._- eR ak ees Sey oc 50. 00 51. 00 48 
CO SE ee eee ~~ cS 53. 00 54. 00 48 
Molders— | 
ESS 7 Se eS a eee 50. 00 51. 00 48 
bo Nl ow a irpatedduean ten ab a SrA 53. 00 54. 00 48 
Pressmen, Toledo, Ohio— 
I Wi a Ul n. anetinaindoudbeeok July 1 48. 50 40. 42 48 
gE EERE PR Pee ae 2 ee = Ve 5A. 50 45. 42 48 
Municipal: 
Boston, Mass., cleaners, State House___________- Aug. 27 16. 50 18. 00 33 
Long Beach, Calif., city employees --_---.-.--_--- Sept. 4 (’) (4) 44 
410 per cent reduction. ’ Various salaries, 


Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor, July 1, 1931 


ie CONTINUATION of the annual surveys made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics concerning the wage rates paid adult male 
common labor when first hired, data are here presented compiled 
from reports covering 94,529 workers employed at these rates on July 
1, 1931. 

The term ‘“‘common labor” has many interpretations among dif- 
ferent industries and even among different localities or plants in the 
same industry. Also, many employers make a practice of increasing 
the rate of pay of a laborer after a stated length of service, provided 
a sufficient degree of fitness for the job has been developed ; otherwise 
the employee is dropped. Owing to these difficulties in the way of 
securing comparable data as to wage rates for common labor, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has limited its study to entrance rates 
alone—that is, the rates of pay per hour for unskilled adult male 
common labor when first hired. 

This survey has been confined to 13 important industries, in which 
a considerable number of common laborers are employed. With the 
exception of the general contracting industry, the information re- 
lating to the remaining 12 industries os been supplied by firms which 
also furnish monthly volume of employment information to the 
Bureau. 

In some cases two rates have been reported by an establishment— 
for example, one for the 10-hour day and another for the 8-hour day, 
or one for white laborers and one for colored or Mexican workers. 
In the following tabulations, however, these hourly or racial distinc- 
tions have not been maintained. It is apparent that the lowest rates 
are shown in those geographic divisions where there are large numbers 
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of colored or Mexican workers, while the highest rates are reported 
in those localities where the 8-hour day is more or less prevalent. 

In the following tabulation is shown the number of common laborers 
employed at the entrance rate on July 1, 1931, in the establishments 
reporting in the industries surveyed: 





PENS. oo tc eecepeacaseucindel cide 4, 287 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.........-.-.-.---- 2, 870 
IR ta bn bs tcs leis OL, casauls atiptl dn seaategiatedl eats 1, 758 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__.. 4, 542 
Foundry and machine-shop products Yt e, phe 5, 009 
AR BUCS ce) 9S EA Se as 12, 560 
i tee a nnininnennannndtae died 2, 144 
IID 6 cs ii tah is bn alts nh Bild beim hae Wis 7, 372 
SET ELE EE OE 7, 489 
in Re a ae Rea Nites 2, 586 
Slaughtering and meat packing_______________-_ 9, 821 
ne Gees. 204s be dk Se ewctus sii. 9, 798 
General contracting... ...................-...- 24, 293 

ERT Re a Ee meee Epa 94, 529 


A regrouping of these workers into the nine geographic divisions in 
which the reporting plants are located shows the following distri- 
bution: 





NS cared dee: deste heme eapnnnite mer ulaeninins 4, 398 
I ne scala nisi gu ects aren be eeetpietndakceneltie ae 21, 197 
FI OLE ae 22, 463 
ll a lg eT eT Be AR ts 15, 238 
Sd tle sh mah one tinlaiee walenbied andlend 9, 655 
EN SS EE RS eee eae ee 3, 500 
as diguencareias ania 6, 081 
REY oy ar ae 3, 688 
re ae ae eee cree, ee ee ee 8, 309 

We cmatiidsid tion Si icomameipaseiwat 94, 529 


The average entrance rate per hour on July 1, 1931, in the combined 
13 industries surveyed was 41.2 cents. Thisis a weighted hourly rate 
computed by multiplying the number of common laborers employed 
at the entrance rate in each plant by the rate paid per hour, and 
dividing the combined aggregate for all plants by the total number of 
common laborers reported. The highest hourly entrance rate, 
$1.25, was reported in the general contracting industry in the Middle 
Atlantic and the East North Central divisions, and the lowest hourly 
entrance rate, 10 cents, was reported in the lumber (sawmill) industry 
in the South Atlantic division. 

The automobile industry reported the highest average entrance rate 
per hour, 57.7 cents. ‘This rate is higher than the average rate shown 
for this industry in the 1930 survey (48.2 cents) and is due to the fact 
that several of the higher-wage plants reported a considerable in- 
crease in the number of common laborers working at the entrance 
rate in 1931 over the number reported in 1930. The average entrance 
rate in each of the remaining 12 industries surveyed was below the 
average shown in July, 1930, with the exception of the public-utilities 
industry, which reported no change over the year interval. The 
petroleum-refining industry reported an average entrance rate of 47.5 
cents per hour; public utilities, 44.6 cents per hour; electrical ma- 
chinery, apparatus, and supplies, 42.9 cents per hour; and general 
contracting 42.6 cents per hour. Two additional industries reported 
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entrance rates of over 40 cents per hour, the iron and steel and {hy 
slaughtering and meat-packing industries reporting average hourly 
entrance rates of 41.8 cents and 41.7 cents, respectively. The lowes, 
average entrance rate per hour, 27.7 cents, was reported in the say- 
mill industry. 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
geographic divisions each reported average entrance rates of slightly 
more than 45 cents per hour, the New England division reporting the 
highest rate, 45.4 cents. The East South Central group of States 
reported the lowest average entrance rate of the 9 geographic divi- 
sions, 25.2 cents per hour. 

The wei ighted average entrance rates per hour for all industries 
represented in this study have been as Lice: July 1, 1926, 42.8 
cents; July 1, 1927, 42.6 cents; July 1, 1928, 44.9 cents; July 1, 1929. 
43.7 cents; July 1, 1930, 43.1 cents; and July 1, 1931, 41.2 cents. 

Omitting data for general contracting, the average entrance rates 
per hour over the same period have been: July 1, 1926, 40.9 cent 
io 1, 1927, 40.4 cents; July 1, 1928, 44.1 cents; ‘July 1, 1929, 42. 1 
cents - July 1, 1930, 41.6 cents; and July 1, 1931, 40.7 cents. 

The following, table shows, for each industry included, the high, 
low, and av erage common labor entrance rates per hour ‘on July | 
1931, in each geographic division and in the United States as a w Ile. 


HOURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1931 


[The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male common labor] 








Geographic division ! 





Industry United! ow | Mid- | East | West joa East 


South|S b Moun- 
» tain 


— dle |North |North 


land 


Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- — 
tic | tral tral 





Automobiles: Cents 
35.0 
75. 0 
46.4 





roo OGM # OO 


Average_____- 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta: | 


wm Orb 
Fan 
won 

B28 





SES 
SES 
SOS Wao 


Electrical meters , appara- 
ta, ane supplies: 


Bes 
ii 
BS & 
uco 


Average 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products: 


56. 3 
Average 38. 2 

Iron and steel: 
20. 0 


Fes 
oo woo 


49. 0 45. 0 


50.0| 45.0 49.0| 45.0 
41.8} 41.7 37.0| 36. 49.0} 45.0 


1 New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. /idd/e 
Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. past North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin. West North Central: "Iowa, Kansas, +g Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. South Atlantic: Delaware, District of oe lorida Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. Kast South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, ‘1e0- 
nessee. West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Mowntain: Arizona, Colorado 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming: Pacific. California, Oregon, Washington. 
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HOURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1931—Continued 















































Geographic division 
Industry |United | Mid- | East | West | East | West 
States a die North North —— South | South|Moun-| Pa- 
am | 'Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- a - Cen- | Cen- | tain | cific 
|. tie | tral | tral © | tral | tral 
| | 
Leather: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cenis | Cents | Cents | Cents 

Bete Fae Re wacap eet | 20.0 40. 0 See *§ see 20. 0 -  § Bee eee eer 22. 0 
igh. dgh- dds -424-c0s. | 55.0) 542] 50.0] 49.0|-.....| 400] 330|......- We 55.0 
AVORiiare<t>---~4---- 39.1 | 46.5 { 42.9) 38.7 |_...-- 2.61 M812” ee 51.0 

Lumber (sawmills): 
LOW . cde ent cctuec gt 44-00 10.0 | 30.0] 32.5) 26.0 | 30.0} 10.0; 15.0} 15.0] 22.5 27.0 
High..-.------------------| 50.0] 35.0] 32.5] 37.5] 30.0] 32.5] 25.0] 25.0] 42.0 50. 0 
AVONEi5166.-+-~5-5.-2-- 27.7 | 32.5 | 325] 287| 300) 141] 164] 20.7] 361) 36.3 
Paper and pulp: | 

DOW. ont getbauiuu.. us| 39) Giet Eel Béi' 1.8 25.0 17.5 22.0 | 36.0 
OO el Sen a 50. 0 48. 5 45.0 42.0 30. 0 30.0 | 51.3 
Average..-.--.------------| 37.2 | 42.7| 406] 39.6) 38.5 | 36.5) 23.5] 26.3 )._.....| 37.5 

Petroleum refining: 

0 SR a 2 |) (=o 45.0] 45.0) 50.0|; 30.0) 35.0] 35.0] 45.0 | 63.0 
Se ye ES, } 62.0 |...-.- 53.0] 50.0| 50.0| 50.0) 35.0| 50.0] 563) 620 
pC Ee by ee 48.5} 48.1) 50.0] 39.9) 35.0] 43.2) 506) 56.4 

Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
Ing: | | 

atc tbs Alaa staiesetie tctetner cs eneunct | 30.0 37.0 35. 0 35.0 | 37.5 | 40.0 |} 30.0 40.0 40. 0 
OS re | 45.0] 87.0) 45.0] 45.0) 43.0) 40.0 | 37.5] 40.0 42.5 
Pi) 2 AS | 41.7 37.0 | 40.8 42.3 42.2) 40.0 |___-- 37.2 | 40.0 41.4 

Public utilities: ? 

Et no oss wenn | 15.0! 30.0] 30.0] 32.5 30. 0 15.0 | 25.0} 28.0] 35.0! 35.0 
giclee | 67.5) 60.0] 61.3] 67.5} 40.0| 45.0] 400] 36.0] 420), 60.0 
PO le a ee Se ; 44.6 49.7 44.8 53. 4 34.0 | 36.9 31.9 30. 3 36.1) 680.5 

(General contracting: 3 

1 Be TT, Eee ee 15. 0 35.0 | 25.0] 30.0 15.0 15.0 15.0} 20.0] 30.0 35.0 
0 Ss eo i ae 125. 0 90.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 87.5 50. 0 35. 0 50. 0 62.5 75.0 
PUG ek bb cide léinds -| 42.6 51.4 49.7 54.1 38. 1 28. 7 25. 1 30. 0 45.3) 50.0 

Total: | 
ee kt OF SO SG Ber Me 10.0; 15.0 15.0 | 22.5 22.0 
I sine asin ch --| 125.0 | 90.0 | 125.0 | 125.0] 87.5 50.0 | 40.0 50.0 | 62.5 75.0 
i ee ees 41.2 45.4 5.1 45.2 | 42.9 28.9) 25.2] 29.9] 43.1 | 43.5 
































? Includes street railways, gas works, waterworks, and electric power and light plants. 
‘Includes building, highway, public works and railroad construction. 


Wages and Labor Conditions in Federated Malay States, 1930 


HE following rates of pay for South Indian laborers in specified 
localities in the Federated Malay States are taken from the 
annual report of the Labor Department of the Federated Malay 


States for 1930. 


DAILY WAGES OF SOUTH INDIAN LABORERS IN FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1930 


[Conversion on basis of Dutch cent=$0.0057 United States currency] 









































Perak Selangor Negri Sembilan Pahang 

Occupation United United United United 

Dutch | States | Dutch | States | Dutch | States | Dutch | States 
cents jcurrency; cents jcurrency| cents |currency| cents {currency 

(cents) (cents) (cents) (cents) 
Stores and factories... ____- 45-50 26-29 40-50 23-29 40-48 23-27 50-60 29-34 
Tappers (men)__..._______- 40-45 23-26 40-45 23-26 40 23 47-55 27-31 
Tappers (women) .._._______- 32-40 18-23 32-35 18-20 32 18 37-50 21-29 
Field workers (men). _______- 40 23 40-45 23-26 40 23 47-55 27-31 
Field workers (women) - -___. 32-40 18-23 32-35 18-20 32 18 37-50 21-29 
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In the summer of 1930, the Indian Immigration Committe 
prescribed standard rates of wages for all key districts, representing 
a reduction of 20 per cent from the previous rates. The reduc ‘tion 
in wages, according to the report, was not sufficient “to reduce the 
cost of production to the market price of rubber,” so the employers 
‘decided to increase the tasks of laborers and to require each laborer 
to work 8 hours a day to earn the standard wage.” This is reporte( 
to have created a surplus of labor necessitating the repatriation ty 
India of large numbers of persons who had immigrated to the Feder. 
ated Malay States. The standard wages prescribed in the key dis. 
tricts are said to have become the prevailing rates for South Indian 
laborers throughout the Peninsula. In the healthier and mor 
settled districts, men receive 40 Dutch cents (23 cents) and women 
32 Dutch cents (18 cents); in the less healthy, more remote, or more 
expensive districts, men receive 47 Dutch cents (27 cents) and women 
37 Dutch cents (21 cents). Javanese laborers receive practically 
the same wages as the South Indians, but the rates for Chinese 
workers are said to be slightly higher. 





——o a 


Official Agreement Wages in Germany, 1930 and 1931 


FFICIAL agreement wage statistics were introduced in Germany 
in 1922 and have been published since the beginning of 1924, 
but owing to inflation and postinflation conditions the collection and 
quotation of the wage data presented many difficulties, necessitating 
a revision of such statistics.’, The revision was greatly facilitated 


by the industrial and occupational census in 1925 and by an investi- 
gation of actual earnings in 11 industries undertaken by the Federal 
Statistical Office since September, 1927. 

The table following shows average agreement (union) hourly wages 
(including both time work and piece work) in 17 industries in Germany 
on April 1, 1930, and on July 1, 1931. Although the quoted agree- 
ment wage rates include not only the basic or minimum wage and also 
various agreement allowances, nevertheless they differ from actual 
earnings to a certain extent (see comparison for textile industry in 
Germany in the Labor Review for September, 1931, p. 198). 


1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1 September-Heft, 1931, Nr. 17, pp. 
637-649, 
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‘ittee AVERAGE HOURLY AGREEMENT (UNION) WAGES (TIME WORK AND PIECE WORK) 












































rting IN GERMAN INDUSTRIES, 1930 AND 1931) 
ot ion [Conversions on basis of mark (100 pfennigs) = 23.8 cents] 
» the —— 
Vers Males Females 
OTer 
Tte 143 soit Helpers (un- | Skilled and | Helpers (un- 
ps | Industry Skilled | Semiskilled | skilled) | semiskilled | skilled) 
n to 
der. 
a Apr. 1, July 1, |Apr. 1, |July 1, | Apr. 1, Lyuly 1, |Apr. 1, July 1, |Apr. 1, |July 1, 
dils- 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
dian a + 
nore Vs Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
me Anthracite coal mining !- ----- 23.81 27.0 /....... ee ¢h6lU CC Ce es ae pes 
nen Lignite coal mining !.-....-.-- 21.6] 2.9] 19.7) 19.1] 188] 183 ]...-..-]--.....]-....- oot 
nore Metal works? meee eee ee rere en-- 22. 7 21.6 20. 7 19. 6 18, 2 17.3 eae. Sea enews 13. 3 12. § 
7, ee OY Bil a TUE fm oe St Re Ee ON Boeeee 13.8] 13.1 
men Building ....<.-binatibnense~ -| 29.8 a NE 2 Ee gk eet OR ecreaee aeaae Ps a 
| l| . Cities with 1,000,000 in- 
aly habitants and over_..--.| 36.8] 34.2 ].-.--..].--.._. OR 7) een oe oe te 
nese Cities with 100,000 to 
| 000,000 inhabitants__. gd ee ee Ree ke aa a a seen 
Cities with 60,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants - - --- - a ® y eee ae ) E ) | ae aie ee See 
Localities with under 
50,000 inhabitants and 
rural distriets..........-- 27.3 | 24.7 CE Re 21.51 19.3 |.-- nines aay. Sacer 
Paper manufacture ?__-__---- 8 22.3 | 320.9 2 Ce eee 11.8 11.0 
Paper goods....---------------| 27.5] 25.8] 24.7] 23.1] 206] 192] 162] 152] 130] 121 
Business books and sta- 
A ei: A 25. 8 24.7 23. 1 19.6 18. 4 15.9 4 Ee, GAA 
ANY Bookbinding on large 
4 SI ccns-ienecarecna--- 20.8 | 28.1 ]-.---. a Me Es. As gh Sg Re Cae d 
<1, Book printing and binding} 26.8] 25.2 |....---]...----].-.----|.---.-- | le 5 2 Re See 
und Pasteboard goods... ..-. vo gS | eee Ree 21.3] 19.8] 15.7] 146] 13.0] 121 
; Beth Sine ovccacecuse- * Hehe © 5 nit ag hie 3g wr A Ge 15.3 14.4 
ing Wood printing....-...-.---- 27.9 Ske vi Be eS f heen Sees ee: Se 
te >| es ee i Se y eee FS aa wwnusonl BS] 1.235. 1291 1201 106 10.0 
e( 2 18.1] 17.1] 181] 17.1] 15.1] 143] 140] 132] 11.3] 10.7 
stl- Wt tan cnaphance~ 20. 5 19.8 20. 5 19.8 15.7 15. 1 13. 3 12.8 11.4 11.0 
Lf Bc 0 8, oe ae 17.3 16.4 17.3 16.4 15. 2 14.5 14.6 13.8 11.8 11.1 
‘Tal C0 | ae socal ae oe 18.0} 16.9} 149}| 14.1 14.2] 13.4] 11.2 10.6 
6 Bates te a a 16.8 15.7 16.8} 15.7] 14.3} 13.4 12.8; 12.0] 10.6 10.0 
CR Oe ee ----| 17.4] 16.4] 17.4] 16.4] 16.2] 15.3] 15.3] 14.4] 12.3 11.6 
(TAS Velvet weaving-.-.------- 20. 7 19.5 | 20.7 19.5 16. 1 15. 2 15.9 14.9 12.6 12.3 
S Ribbon weaving... ..-.--- 19.0} 17.9] 19.0] 17.9) 16.1 15.2} 14.4 13.5] 12.2 11.3 
NY Laces and curtains. ------- 20. 4 19.2} 20.4] 19.2] 15.1 14.2} 13.7] 13.0] 10.6 10. 1 
ee } ee SS 18.3 17.3 18.3 17.3 15. 1 14.3 12.6 12, 1 10.9 10. 4 
o Clothing industry........-.--.| 22.9] 220 |.-..-..}.-.....]--..--].--...- MEP 10 4.1...)-...... 
lso Men’s clothing, custom- 
ES ot ig RELATE GEE BS eS! |! SRR MSL ER a ERTS SoS e Pete LATS AR eee ee SR PTES 
ial Women’s clothing, cus- 
in ETE SE Se, ERED MET Anni 5 lee led te ie SG eRe See 
Men’s clothing, ready- 
le needs nes ey ee eee re TAG FE 
Women’s clothing, ready- 
= aS a: Senet Se eee ee Se a) Nec eee Je EE EE 
DI Working apparel........-- Fe © | eee See See we le (Oa ea 
i + 2g 2. ee eee eee ee tee. ee ae 
Shoes . su sabie tibestinewenene «- 23. 4 22.2} 23.4 2 § a ee 17.7 |, BEER yEa yt Se 
i.  ) a ae fee ° | ee See Pe | eee ee 16. 5 16.5 
Confectionery, baking and 
Se ee eee iam ° jae Eee tw fs oe $3 a 13. 1 
State oii. see TR Cae Te 5 em gp ee Rect eerie. ——- 
State post office 2__........._-- -—.45 Geet BSY FG t Bt We. Sissee 41245 -h:..... Leelee 
Production goods industries...| 26.4] 24.6 |....--- Ane (8 )) ee oe 
Consumption goodsindustries.| 22.4] 21.5 |....---|-..---- 34 lO {a a 
All INGUIN Meckeliccwnses.-- 24.6] 23.2) 19.9] 188] 19.3] 180] 15.4] 145] 12.8 12.1 
Transportation...............- See Sie tae Ae Fae fe ee eee eee 
Industry and transportation..| 24.5] 23.1 19. 8 18.8 19. 2 18.0 15.4 14.5 12.8 12.1 




















1 Not including value of coal allowances, but including social allowances. 
? Including social allowances. 

’ Foreman, paper 

‘ Hand compositor. 
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Wages and Hours in the Brewing Industry in Germany, 193) 


HE results of an investigation of wages and hours of labor in th 
brewing industry in Germany, undertaken by the German ['e4. 
eral Statistical Office in August, 1930, have recently been published: 
The investigation covered 30,788 workers in 459 establishments jy 
296 localities, and included nearly one-half of the workers engaged jy, 
the beer-brewing industry in Germany, with the exception of occ ups. 
tions not directly related to beer brewing. 

The table below shows average hourly earnings, average hourly 
agreement wages, average weekly working hours, and average week|y 
earnings : 
EARNINGS, WAGES, AND HOURS OF WORK, IN THE GERMAN BREWING INDUstry 

BY OCCUPATION, 1930 


[Conversions on basis of mark =23.8 cents] 


























4 verage hourly A Verage 

Num- earnings Average | Free | weekly 

| ber of rae weekly Average! beer | earn- 
Occupation | workers | Includ- Exclud- cone work- | weekly| per ings, in- 
in- ing ing wainee ing jearnings|; week, | cluding 

cluded | allow- | allow- | ages | hours | (liters!) free 

; ances | ances | heer 

| Cents | Cents | Cents 

I en ccs nkeocennd 7,993} 29.5; 2.9 28.8 46.4 | $13.71 15. $14,2 
Fy, 9 ... Sees 1774 | 29.7 28. 2 28. 1 §2.2| 15.47 13. 6 5. 95 
a a ee 5, 955 | 29. 2 27.6 27.5 50.2 | 14.67 13. 4 
Drivers’ helpers. .....- ..<.....- 3, 423 27.8; 26.8 26. 6 49.2 13. 69 12.3 4,15 
EE ae ie a | 26.6) 26.5] 48.6] 13.45 12.2] 13.4 
Assistants, male, over 20 years_____| 8, 428 26.1 | 25.6 25. 5 46.5} 12.14 12.8] 128 
Female workers, over 18 years_.___| 2,141; 16.2; 161 16.1 43.8 7.12 5. | 7.3 








| 
| 
| 
| 








1 One liter=1.06 quarts, valued at 20 pfennigs (4.8 cents) per liter. 
Wages of Metallurgical Workers in Province of Carnaro, Italy 


N OUTLINE of a collective contract between the Fascist Indus- 

trial Union of the Province of Carnaro and the Provincial Union 

of the Fascist Industrial Syndicates of Fiume, effective April 21, 1931, 

applicable to all mechanical works, foundries, shipyards, and similar 

industries, was furnished this bureau under date of July 14, 1931, by 
Rollin R. Winslow, consul at Trieste, Italy. 

The hourly rates as given in the report, considering 19 lire as equal 

to $1, are as follows: 


Lire 
ee es ee oo gas cbewescce 3. 00 (16 cents) 
EE aes ee se ee ee 2. 25 (12 cents) 
Specialized manual labor_.____________------------- 2. 00 (11 cents) 
Ordinary manual labor... ___..______---- a F-aenm E- 1. 85 (10 cents) 
Apprentices: 

5 4 2, SDSS eee eee Sees Eee) eee 1. 20 ( 6 cents) 

ep I ne hon os 5 wooo bane y eaneb ue . 85 ( 4 cents) 
eS See ee eee eee . 45 ( 2 cents) 
Women, over 16 years: 

PE Rath, Rate pean es akc diate eae 1. 15 ( 6 cents) 

are elle en ee . 90 ( 4 cents) 


Additional rates are as follows: Overtime—First two hours, 20 per 
cent; next four hours, 40 per cent; thereafter, 65 per cent. Holidays— 
First four hours, 35 per cent; thereafter, 65 per cent. Night work— 
15 per cent. 


— 





1Germany. Statistiches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1 Juni-Heft, 1931, Nr. 11, pp. 425-42". 
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Wages and Hours in Palestine, 1930 
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HE following statistics on wages and hours in Palestine are from 
the Report and General Abstracts of the Census of Labor taken 
in 1930 by the departments of statistics of the Jewish Agency and the 


General Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine. 


The census of rural 


employees was taken on February 24, and that of urban employees on 


March 3. 


Table 1 gives the classified wage rates in various occupations: 


TABLE 1.—CLASSIFIED DAILY WAGESIN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN PALESTINE, 1930 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of 100 mils=48.7 cents.] 












































Number receiving— 
; 100 to 199/200 to 299'300 to 399'400 to 499 Total 
Oecupation | Under > - - , .,.| number 
| 100 mils mils mils mils mils | 500 mils reporting 
| ($0.49) | ($0.49 to | ($0.97 to | ($1.46 to | ($1.94 to | ($2.43) 
| ay $0.97) | $1.46) | $1.94) | $2.43) 
MALES 
Agricultural workers in villages: 
Orange pickers and porters- -__-__-- 5 159 | 275 1 1 1 442 
Sorters and wrappers... -_-_-.-_-__-| 1 33 | 62 13 2 1 112 
Orange packers. --...-.---.--- AS 1 15 | 37 20 9 | 15 97 
Skilled orchard workers___.______- 1 34 162 8 1 2 208 
Unskilled orchard workers____---- 4 489 1, 557 118 4 18 2, 195 
Other agricultural workers... ____| 1 84 230 10 4 | 6 335 
St are oial 3 20 35 13 9 | 2 82 
Confectionery makers... .........-..--- A . 1 | 4 5 LER)! Bee ee 8 
Tobacco-factory workers... ----.------- 1 36 | | EE SRN, RTP 42 
Se 2 5 13 | 13 |; ees: 41 
Wi etccacanes ess rod eS 8 14 34 53 28 1 | 4 134 
ON uae ated 25 8 10 15 5 | 4 67 
, ss “(Ret gn ae PR eT ree 2 9 19 5 Se ae 2 47 
a ES Ra 5 36 39 27 | 13 | 120 
| a ~nenia 13 12 35 47 26 10 143 
Re cab ic ohntook 31 99 115 108 39 23 | 415 
Copetteieee...... wa 22 25 53 93 40 | 24 | 257 
Furniture meamere..................-.- 22 59 102 70 14 | 2 269 
CN all 12 7 10 19 3 | 3 | 180 
Paper-box makers, etc. ..........----- Ts cate 7 2 ye ae Se See “in 10 
Building-material workers- ----.-.--- 1 29 47 26 6 | 4 113 
Cement-factory workers. -_---- = ak ene Be 2 7 102 Fe aoe ee, 114 
Marble-yard workers. .--......-------- 1 12 35 15 2 | 5 70 
SE eee 2 8 7 30 32 9 88 
an asd cede pieaanrn 24 67 66 21 3 181 
oe a re ee ee eee 3 52 159 88 46 348 
se ER Tira Seana Se: A ai 5 19 55 42 22 143 
, (a ae See ee 2 BE 9 25 50 30 12 126 
EEE, Ge IERIE heroes 3 17 21 14 55 
iil Sark A RR ey a ER 2 23 72 25 16 138 
1 | ied pt EE at Sen SR 9 29 12 1 | 6 57 
a pS. fy a. SES MEE ee 5 
CR a SS EE ae —_ 3 3 oe SRR ee EES 7 
FEMALES 
Agricultural workers in villages: 
Orange pickers and porters.......-'_.--.-.-- 135 ESTE: ee ee pene ee 158 
Sorters and wrappers... --.---------- Lisatmriainiinseed 85 60 Ot EE 170 
En eeu e. 5 5 9G Se Peas ll 
Skilled orchard workers. ......-----|.....---- 9 ee  aeece eects ee 43 
Unskilled orchard workers__.._..-.|..._.---- 120 117 ) es, ee 241 
Other agricultural workers___...._-|.....---- 36 SS eo ee, 69 
Bakers (townsand villages). -.....__-- 1 20 4 ROR Te et 23 
Confestaueny gaemers................-]........- 56 yp SRS TORRE, ee ere 58 
Tobacco-factory workers... ......----- 13 37 | See EME KE 52 
A 1 75 18 gg FE ER Ble te 95 
. «iCi‘“t RS ae 7 24 RARE SCS Se nears 41 
ne tacos 23 53 42 5 3 SEES 124 
ccs ees 3 es Sam SES See 4 
J 3 SE RSIS SM GECERS TR Se Rie is A 4 
Paper-box makers, etc. ---......--.---- 30 | SRG RK SE siebotd 121 
Cement-factory workers.............--|.---.-.--].-....-.- of Ee BET gt OIE 7 
Marble-yard workers. ___.---------- ity: REE: 1 9 RRS HEC ae 2 
, " —_ i tT 1 1 | eee 1 6 
RRR 28 46 46 1 > 122 
Laundry workers................------! 29 125 59 ESTAS eae 218 
81766°—31——14 [1205] 
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According to Table 2, more than half of 23,830 workers in sag ine 
at the time of the taking of the census in 1930 had an 8-hour ¢ 
while the working hours of 15 per cent were less than 8. 


TABLE 2.—DAILY HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN PALEST=NE, 






































Per cent of persons working specified daily hoy 
SR ae i ee es See 
Industry ber of | 
workers U nder 8 9 10 11 Over |N 
8 ll 

| palit ae = 
Ce ee ae | 5,133 0.9} 77.7 8.2 1.4 0.3 1.4 
Manufacturing industries and crafts!__._._..._| 6,440 10.3} 61.2 9. 4 5.7 1.4 2. 3 | 
a 1, 887 6.5) 75.8 9.4 2.9 a 
CU ci cecil el bere sae .-| 1,492 3.8) 51.9 9.3 7.2 10; 119) 
Professional and clerical__.............------ 5,450 | 34.7] 27.2 8.4 7.1 4.1 4.8 | 
EEE re 3,231 | 16.3] 25.4) 12.1) 115 6.7] 16.6 
aN Sater chin nec ace ors oranda 197 MEME. Md © fooeonne 2. 5 1.5 1. 5 | 

ate MOS ews SEALER 23,830 | 15.0 | 51.8| 88 | 5.4 | 21] 49 











1 Includes food and kindred products, textiles, clothing, metal works, timber products, leather trades 
printing and paper products, chemicals, stone, bricks, and cement, electricity and miscellaneous. 


Wages of Lumber Workers in Sweden, 1930-31 


HE table following shows average daily wages of lumber workers 
in the northern area of Sweden during the winter of 1930-31: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF LUMBER WORKERS IN THE NORTHERN ARE \ OF 
SWEDEN, WINTER OF 1930-31 


[Conversions on basis of Swedish crown=26.8 cents] 


























Wood — and Teamsters 
Forest district 
United United 
Crowns States Crowns State 

° currency currency 
SR ESE Aran Be CBE So ARTE Rect ee & 4. 56 $1. 22 8. 08 
EES eee SS eer es A re 4. 88 1.31 8. 44 
Set CRE FIR aS ee LOG ees SS oe 5. 88 1, 58 11. 75 
I I on She ee eo LS hh onal 5. 92 1. 59 11. 50 
RT LS ETE Dt, 5 io LO Ce 8 ee 5. 38 1.44 10. 96 
EE cee 0s oe os ea ed aidielnbeaiteell 5.79 1. 55 11. 37 

ee i eT at A RE RIT 6. 05 1. 62 11.5 

Nedre Norrbottens____.._____-_- ee VY! DA 5. 65 1. 51 10. 27 
A RE Se EL RE Bhd A 4 5. 65 1. 51 11. 29 
RP Ses «ER De SS ee oP ee 5. 55 1. 49 10. 65 








1Sweden. Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk Arsbok, 1931, p. 253. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 

























Summary for September, 1931 


MPLOYMENT increased eight-tenths of 1 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1931, as compared with August, 1931, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 2.8 percent. This decrease in earnings from August 
to September is partly due to the wide observance of the Labor Day 
holiday, which, falling in the pay period reported by many com- 
panies, materially affected the earnings of the employees in the 
reporting establishments. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both August and September, together 
with the per cents of change in September, are shown in the following 
summary : 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 



































1931 
A f | 
Estab- | Number on pay roll . ie: wey roll 
lish- Per Per 
Industrial group ments cent of cent of 
e ._¥ August, | Septem- |°2828¢| August, | Septem- | °bange 
B 1931 | ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 

1. Manufacturing---_......____- 16,132 (2, 964,949 2,949,682 | |! —0,6 /$65, 454, 298 |$61,672,043 | 1 —5.3 
3. Coal Mages -<.........-..-- 1,490 | 280,165 | 305,819 | +9.2 | 5,452,330 | 5,977,840 +9.6 
. EN ee 160 92, 099 109, 380 | +18.8 | 2,239,690 | 2,575,722 | +15.0 
__, Stan caneecocncesn | 1,330 188, 066 196, 429 +4.4 3, 212, 640 3, 402, 118 +5.9 
3. Metalliferous mining.._______ 263 36, 740 36, 504 —0.6 809, 556 806, 062 —0.4 

4. Quarrying and nonmetallic 
a el arr 779 30, 461 29,445 | —3.3 644, 884 599, 573 —7.0 
5. Crude petroleum producing 266 24, 022 23,530 | —2.0 800, 586 754, 465 —2.0 
6. Public utilities__........_____- 11,844 | 682,505 | 675,376 | —1.0 | 20,629,183 | 20, 428, 871 —1,0 
Telephone and telegraph__.| 8,052 | 305,164 | 302,057| -—1.0| 8,861,564 | 8, 842,368 —0.2 
Power, light, and water._..| 3,292 | 236,025 | 233,301 —1.2| 7,397,761 7, 250, 441 —2.0 

Electric railroad operation , 

and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops........_- 500 | 141,316 | 140,018 | —0.9 | 4,369,868 | 4,336,062 —0.8 
TELS! | 3d PR OPES 12,928 | 369,497 | 386,885 | +4.7 | 9,214,157 | 9, 483, 476 +2.9 
We 2, 361 69, 974 69, 608 —0.5 2, 122, 593 2, 105, 517 —0.8 
ST cen eeaenainsic 10, 567 | 299,523 | 317,277 | +5.9! 7,091,564 7,377,959 +4.0 
o. OU di dasd 2,175 | 149,371 145, 762 | —2.4 | 22,311,129 | 22, 258, 884 —2,3 
9. Canning and preserving. ___ 960 84,850 | 106,915 | +26.0 | 1,135,420 | 1,403,530 | +23.6 
10. Laundries__.......- 475 39, 412 39,016 | —1,0 720, 036 715, 618 —0.6 
ll. Dyeing and cleaning.______- 209 7, 934 8,084 | +19 167, 721 173, 251 +3.3 
hic ncancenaneh 47, 521 |4, 669,906 4,707,018 | +-0.8 |107, 339,310 (104, 303, 613 —2,.8 











' Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 2, 
DP. 210, the remaining per cents of change, inc'uding total, are unweighted. 
* Cash payments only; see note 4, p. 223. 
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SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
1931—C ontinued ‘ 


RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








| Amount of pay roll | 























Estab- | Number on pay roll (1 week) 
lish- Per | | Per 

Industrial group ments | cent of | cent of 
~~ ey August, | Septem- — August, Septem- \“ inge 

~ 1931 | ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 | 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 | 

} 
I EE 7,957 | 545,475 | 543,823 | +0.1 $12, 482,052 ($11, 935, 187 —44 
Dawes Aeele.. .. ...... inode 7, 786 |1, 347, 728 |1, 381, 682 +2.5 | 33, 126,114 | 32,918, 470 —(). 
East North Central----_......---- 9, 875 |1, 251, 215 /1, 252, 833 +0. 1 29, 744, 894 | 27, 866, 893 —6,3 
West North Central---.--...--.-. | 4,884 | 299,529 299,190} —0.1 | 6,979,108 | 6,854,021 —1.8 
gk STS ere ae eee | 4,853 | 490,820 | 496,143 | +1.1)| 9,000,255 | 8,937, 462 —0.7 
East South Céntral__.-.-...-..--- | 2,289 | 194,295 194,054 | —0.1 | 3,127,747 | 3,061, 482 —2.] 
West South Central_-_--_-...._-_-_- 3,035 | 170,818 | 169, 464 —0.8 | 3,842,592 | 3,810, 474 —(),8 
EE ee 1, 763 88, 415 90,817 | +2.7 | 2,129,772 | 2,163,001 +1.6 
ad dh ail nl es ~ fetoeran pets 5,079 | 283,611 | 279,012 —1.6 | 6,906, 77 6, 756, 623 —2.2 














All divisions..__..........-- | 47, 521 4 669, 906 4, 707,018 | +0.8 107,339,310 104,303,613 —-—2,4 
| 





3 New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. \/iddie 
Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. East North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin. West North Central: lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Sout! 
Dakota. South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee. West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. Pacific: California, Oregon, Washington. 


The per cents of change shown for the total figures represent only 
the changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures for the 
several industrial groups are not weighted according to the relative 
importance of each group. 

Five of the 15 industrial groups surveyed reported increases in 
employment and pay-roll totals in September as compared with 
August. The anthracite mining industry reported a gain of 18.8 per 
cent in employment coupled with an increase of 15 per cent in earnings. 
The bituminous coal mining industry also reflected the increased 
seasonal production in the coal mining industry with an increase of 
4.4 per cent in number of workers and 5.9 per cent in earnings. Retail 
trade establishments reported 5.9 per cent more employees in Sep- 
tember than in August, with increased pay-roll totals of 4 per cent. 
The usual seasonal increase in the canning and preserving industry, 
which reaches its peak of employment in September, was shown by a 
gain of 26 per cent in employment and 23.6 per cent in earnings; 
and the dyeing and cleaning industrial group reported increases o! 
1.9 per cent and 3.3 per cent in the two items, respectively. 

The remaining 10 industrial groups reported decreased employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals, the greatest loss in both items being shown 
in quarrying and nonmetallic mining, which reported a decrease ol 
3.3 per cent in employment and 7 per cent in pay-roll totals. In 
6 instances, the decreases in employment shown in shene 10 industrial 
groups were 1 per cent or less. 

Employment increased in five of the nine geographic divisions, the 
Mountain and the Middle Atlantic divisions reporting the greatest 
increases, 2.7 per cent and 2.5 per cent, respectively. ‘The Mountain 
division alone of the nine geographic divisions reported increased 
earnings in September as compared with August. The remaining 
eight divisions reported decreased pay-roll totals, the East North 
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Central division reporting the greatest falling off, 6.3 per cent, over 
the month interval. 


pER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH 
AUGUST, 1931, AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 





—_—_— 














Per cent of change Sep- 
Per capita tember, : 1931, com- 
weekly pared with— 
Industrial group ' earnings in 
September, 
1931 August, | September, 
1931 1930 
1, Manufacturing (54 industries) - - ___...-..........-...----.----- $20. 83 —4,8 —14.5 
9, Coal mining: 
i indenetg soit bsotupponieuwensieueg peiirs 23. 55 —3.2 —17.0 
fg EE ea Oe ee ae eae — paren 17. 32 +1.4 —19.4 
© ets @ connor rn nance @ de Feige capone dcoenveniy 22. 08 +0. 2 —19.4 
4, Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - --_-____...-..---.--.--.--- 20. 36 —3.8 —18.3 
g, Crude peereneumm producing.............--... 2-2 see 33. 34 +(1) —8.7 
6, Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph__..__.......--.--------.--.-.---.-- 29. 27 +0.8 +2.7 
EE WN oo cs - ocecenns ducepephabbanys~ 31. 08 —0.8 —1.3 
ee ee Soe ge TAD : 30. 97 +0. 2 —1.9 
7, Trade: 
aetbinee qouctican tag bthbdeainiocdon saancinindiees 30. 25 —0.3 —4,3 
th inden rine bonlerinenttnnblgawtbandstndddddel 23. 25 —1.8 —4.0 
eee es GUE en on ok he ncn - 15. 50 +0. 2 —6.8 
¢ Comming pipe Geet Ving... -..... 02 52 cel JEM SSSR : 13. 13 —1.9 —17.6 
0 at citdi id cinder no seh bbs Ke piniatinaabas xi 18. 34 +0. 4 (3) 
Bonin datevinsege cst denaneghehchegninedikmndy 21. 43 +1.4 (3) 
1 ee 22. 16 —3.6 (3) 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
! The additional value of board, room, and tipsan not be computed. 
i Data not available. 


Per capita earnings for September, 1931, given in the preceding 
table must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; 
they are actual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the 
total number of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll 
in the week reported, and the ‘‘number of employees” includes all 
persons who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part- 
time workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in August, 1931, 
and with September, 1930, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officiais, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of July 
and August, instead of for August and September, 1931. Conse- 
quently the figures can not be combined with those presented in the 
summary table. 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 

















- . Amount of pay roll in en- 
Number on pay roll Per tire month aoe 
Industry Ye of yn of 
change change 
J - Aw, oy July, 1931 | August, 1931 
Class I railroads._..._._......____. 1, 204, 392 | 1,272,739 | —1.7 | $176, 449, 287 | $170, 857, 555 —3.2 
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The total number of employees included in this summary is 5,979. 
757 and their combined earnings in one week amount to approximately 
$143,000,000. : : 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in Sep. 
tember, 1931 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, August and September, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in September, 1931, 
decreased 0.6 per cent as compared with August, and pay-r]| 
totals decreased 5.3 per cent. 

These changes are based upon returns from 13,750 identical estab. 
lishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries in the United 
States, having in September 2,681,871 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $55,874,557. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for September, 1931, 
is 69.6, as compared with 70.0 for August, 1931, 70.4 for July, 1931, 
and 79.7 for September, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for Sep- 
tember, 1931, is 55.4, as compared with 58.5 for August, 1931, 59.1 
for July, 1931, and 74.2 for September, 1930. 

Six of the 12 groups of manufacturing industries included in the 
bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals reported gains in 
employment in September, as compared with August. The food 
group reported the largest increase in number of employees, 2.1 per 
cent. The chemical group reported an increase of 1.6 per cent; tex- 
tiles, 0.9 per cent; the nonferrous metals and the tobacco products 
groups, 0.5 per cent each; and the group of miscellaneous industries, 
0.3 per cent. In the remaining six groups reporting decreased em- 
ployment, the leather group reported a decline of 2.8 per cent; lumber 
2.1 per cent; and the vehicles group, 2 per cent. The iron and steel 
group reported 1.9 per cent fewer employees over the month interval; 
the stone, clay, and glass group, 1.5 per cent; and the paper and 
printing group, 0.9 per cent. 

Twenty-four of the 54 manufacturing industries on which the bv- 
reau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals are based reported 
more employees in September than in August. The greatest gain in 
employment, a seasonal one, was shown in the confectionery industry, 
which reported an increase of 21 per cent. The fertilizer industry 
reported an increase of 13.4 per cent in number of employees; rubber 
boots and shoes, 11.4 per cent; women’s clothing, 6.6 per cent; silk 
goods, 6.4 per cent; and stoves, 6.3 per cent. The chemical industry 
showed a gain of 3.1 per cent in employment; shirts and collars, 3 
per cent; millinery, 2.8 per cent; machine tools, 2.7 per cent; paper 
boxes, 2.5 per cent; and dyeing and finishing textiles, 2.2 per cent. 
The cotton goods industry reported 0.5 per cent more employees 10 
September than in August, but wad oell aablle showed a falling off 
of 2.9 per cent. . 

The outstanding decreases in employment in these 54 industries 
from August to September were in the following industries: Carpets 
and rugs, 8.9 per cent; ice cream, 6.9 per cent; pianos, 6.6 per cent; 
lumber, millwork, 6.3 per cent; woolen and worsted goods, 6 per cent; 
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cast-iron pipe, 5.7 per cent; and cement, 5.1 per cent. The iron and 
steel industry reported a loss of 3.8 per cent in employment over 
the month interval and a decrease of 12.4 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
The automobile industry reported 2.5 per cent fewer employees 
coupled with a decrease of 17.5 per cent in earnings. 

An additional group of 31 manufacturing industries, surveyed but 
not yet included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and earnings, 
showed an increase of 1.2 per cent in employment and a decrease 
of 2.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. The percentage figures represent 
31, only the changes in the establishments reporting, as the industries 
roll composing this group are not weighted according to the relative 
importance in the group. Nineteen of these 31 additional manu- 
‘abe facturing industries reported gains in employment over the previous 
ited month, and 11 industries showed increased earnings. The cottonseed 
ned # oi], cake, and meal industry reported the greatest gain in employment, 
38.3 per cent, and the radio manufacturing industry reported an 
1, increase Of 15.1 per cent in number of employees. The following 
91, industries reported increased employment ranging from 6.7 per cent 
*)- BH to 3.0 per cent: Men’s furnishing goods, turpentine, clocks, jewelry, 
9.1 beet sugar, corsets, soap, and aircraft. 

The Middle Atlantic and the South Atlantic geographic divisions 
the J reported increases in employment of 0.9 per cent and 0.2 per cent, 
‘ll H respectively. The remaining geographic divisions reported a falling 
ood off in number of workers from August to September, the West South 
per Hi Central and the Mountain divisions reporting the greatest losses, 


eX- 1.8 per cent each. 
Icts 
ies, [i Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


‘ MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931, BY 
M- INDUSTRIES 


ber 





Cc 



































teel 
. Amount of pay roll 
oaks Number on pay roll 1 tnd 
val } Estab- Per ( ) Per 
ind Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | august, | Septem- |°2@28°| August, September, change 
* 1931 ber, 1931 1931 1931 
ter 
te Food and kindred products _| 1,990 | 218,385 | 223,616 | (') | $5,380,074 | $5,427,852 |  () 
1 1n Slaughtering and meat 
ry a ia a 204 81, 598 81,705 | +0.1 | 2,063,730 | 2,034,966| —1.4 
ue Confectionery. ...........-- 326 32, 455 39, 257 | +21.0 554, 547 682,653 | +23.1 
try le8 Slee octancese~o-- 324 14, 916 13,885 | —6.9 469, 507 441,717 | —5.9 
’ i «| Fie 399 16, 109 15,911 | —1.2 402, 865 388,496 | —3.6 
ber ea. 723 | 64,980|  64,682| —0.5| 1,651,120| 1,648,654| —0.1 
silk Sugar refining, cane_-_._... 14 8, 327 8,176 | —1.8 238, 305 231, 366 —2.9 
try Textiles and their products_.| 2,406 | 551,608 | 554,886 | (1) 9,478,770 | 9,158,134 | (1) 
—" Cotton goods..............- 502 | 186,516 | 187,466] +0.5| 2,502,711 | 2,431,207; -—2.9 
3 Hosiery and knit goods____- 358 | 87, 881 88,162 | +0.3| 1,352,284 | 1,355,690} +0.3 
er SUE BE thtnosenrenece-- 255 45, 432 48,325 | +6.4 843, 490 847,637 | +0.5 
I Woolen and worsted goods| 188]  60,139|  56,560| —6.0] 1,253,824 | 1;051,604| —16.1 
nt. Carpets and rugs..........- 30 18, 461 16,825 | —8.9 375, 722 334, —10.9 
= Dyeing and finishing tex- 
» In 8k Ai aca 131 35, 815 36,608 | +2.2 834, 382 825,183 | —1.1 
off Clothing, men’s...........- 336 943 61,801 | +1.4] 1,213,247 | 1,105,528; -—89 
Shirts and collars..........- 105 16, 495 16,985 | +3.0 222, 380 221,975 | —0.2 
Clothing, women’s. -.__...- 382 968 28,747 | +6.6 606, 005 702, 634 | +15.9 
el Millinery and lace goods...._ 119 13, 048 13,407 | +2.8 274, 725 281,747 | +2.6 
ets Iron and steel and their 
a, eee RONEN 1,943 | 488,745 | 478,547 | (1) | 10,270,280 | 9,354,966) (1) 
nt; Iron and steel. ...........-- 195 | 206,572 | 198,765 | —3.8 | 4,203,786 | 3,683,167 | —12.4 
t: Cast-iron pipe.............- 41 9, 144 8,622 | —5.7 166, 367 141,891 | —14.7 
nb, Structural-iron work........|_ 175 23, 904 22,983 | —3.9 573, 814 537,267 | —6.4 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products. ........... 1,059 | 168,604] 166,617| —1.2]| 3,605,793 | 3,369,277) —6.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND 


INDUSTRIES—Continued 


SEPTEMBER, \ 


























Number on pay roll | Ano roll 
Estab- Per 
Industry lish- cent of | = — 
ments August, | Septem- change August, | September, 
1931 ber, 1931 1931 | 1931 
Iron and steel and _ their 

prod ucts—Continued. | 
EL, 25) a deckdbaunaladad 95 | 24, 198 24, 021 —0.7 $453, 864 $404, 305 
Machine tools............-- 145 | 17, 592 18, 066 +2.7 440, 762 | 398, 314 
Steam fittings and steam 

and hot-water heating 
ti er it fl 106 22, 895 22,728 | —0.7 493,258 | 452, 163 
ee Re Sed oe 2a 127 15, 746 16, 745 +6.3 332, 636 368, 582 
Lumber and its products____| 1,442 158, 788 155, 932 (1) 2,733,805 | 2,673, 085 
Lumber, sawmills_..__.___- 669 86, 028 83,893 | —2.5| 1,396,301 | 1, 361, 631 
Lumber, millwork____.____- 338 23, 272 21, 809 —6.3 457, 880 407, 920 
PS: A ERSE TOY 435 49, 488 50,230 | +1.5 879, 624 | 903, 534 
Leather and its products ___- 440 136, 351 132, 565 (1) 2,736,305 2,453,198 
ee Se ee eee 141 25, 606 24. 765 —3.3 607, 457 566, 403 
Boots and shoes. -.-.-....----- 299 110, 745 107,800 | —2.7 | 2,128,848 | 1, 886,795 
Paper and printing_______.__- 1, 726 230, 369 228, 022 () 6,806,116 | 6,610, 489 
Paper and pulp-...........- 385 80, 172 78, 470 | —2.1 1, 811,235 | 1, 673, 987 
PODGT, BONES <6 5 ccnscsc case 300 23, 108 23, 683 | +2.5 486, 889 485, 566 
Printing, book and job_-..-- 6C9 54, 552 53, 036 —2.8 | 1,732,811 1, 648, 370 
Printing, newspapers......- 432 72, 537 72,833 | +0.4 | 2,775,181 | 2,802, 566 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

PRS 3s Re Sgr et eee 473 87, 255 88, 020 (4) 2,461,528 | 2, 445, 989 | 
Chamienia_.........:....... 161 32, 447 33,442 | +3.1 851, 788 871, 971 | 
.. STS Ca Ss ea 211 6, 761 7, 668 | +13.4 112, 845 121, 600 
Petroleum refining___.._.--- 101 48, 047 46,910 | —2.4 | 1,496,895 | 1, 452, 418 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
I i entscstacgesntinecenitinaies atnataatialnsil 1,140 106, 085 104, 775 (1) 2,208,991 | 2,122,721 | 
“Cc RRR coe ach ne, 115 18, 973 18, 005 —5.1 478, 882 437, 409 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__ 720 28, 811 27, 705 —3.8 493, 594 468, 257 
ARIES NM SESE? 116 16, 472 16, 449 —0. 1 310, 934 299, 072 
Er 189 41, 829 42,616 | +1.9 925, 581 917, 983 
Metal products, other than 
iron or steel________._______- 242 43, 455 43, 649 (4) 887, 143 859, 581 
Stamped and enameled 
EES 86 16, 537 16,668 | +0.8 322, 499 320, 109 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
SU ccadsascamibecs 156 26, 918 26,981 | +0.2 564, 644 539, 472 
Tobacco products___________- 212 57, 162 57, 390 (*) 840, 443 795, 343 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff__......-.- 27 8, 425 8,330 | —1.1 131, 398 125, 644 
Cigars and cigarettes. ...... 185 48, 737 49,060 | +0.7 709, 045 669, 699 
Vehicles for land transpor- 

RU od as 1, 251 373, 482 365, 356 (*) 9, 282,061 | 8, 059, 046 
po SS 214 257, 403 250, 899 —2. 5 6, 151, 427 5, 071, 963 
Carriages and wagons____--_- 43 673 661 —1.8 13, 935 13, 570 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad__......._- 452 25, 733 25,690 | —0.2 749, 780 733, 523 | 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad ...........- 542 89, 673 88,106 | —1.7]| 2,366,919 | 2,239, 990 | 
Miscellaneous industries____- 485 248, 615 249, 113 (‘) 6,403,866 5,914,153 | 
a age ‘implements._-- 79 8, 463 8,387 | —0.9 177, 857 171, 333 
Electric machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies------- 215 144, 238 144,557 | +0.2] 3,832,147 | 3,569, 879 
Pianos and organs__......-- 57 4, 256 3, 974 | —6.6 93, 024 97, 756 
Rubber boots and shoes. --_- 9 11, 670 12,999 | +11.4 225, 991 248, 968 
— tires and inner 
a le ae 38 47, 772 46,465 | —2.9 | 1,207,974] 1,002,107 | 
shipbuilding REELS Y 2 EP 87 32, 216 32,791 | +1.8 866, 873 824, 110 | 
Total—54 industries 
used in computin 
index numbers o 
employment and Dad 
pay roll__....__._______. 13, 750 | 2,700,390 | 2,681,871 (‘) 59, 489, 382 | 55, 874, 557 L (*) 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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r . Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Number on pay roll ~_ ( Ant « Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | August, | Septem- | change| August, | September,| change 
1931 ber, 1931 1931 1931 
ustries added since Feb- 
— 1929, for which data 
for the index-base year 
(1926) are not available_____- 2, 382 264, 559 267, 811 (2) $5, 964,916 | $5, 797, 486 (2) 
Ne ee 37 6, 571 6,769 | +3.0 209, 395 212, 386 +1.4 
Aluminum manufactures. -- 18 2, 886 2,804} —2.8 65, 652 64, 343 —2.0 
2 eee 48 4, 325 4,509 | +4.3 108, 134 120, 7 +11.6 
BeveteGOln <ondesbeucsSl.is 286 12, 094 11,458 | —5. 370, 048 342, 744 —7.4 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 

SVEN deauebeedscose...- 66 8, 440 7,941] —5.9 171, 507 149,868 | —12.6 
Buteeh iS ck. eceteantds.. 165 3, 884 3,887 | +0.1 91, 168 91, 677 +0. 6 
Cash registers, adding ma- 

chines, and calculating 

MAG 6 xtwosneS eile lL. 49 16, 793 16,172 | —3.7 457, 049 386,505 | —15.4 
Clocks, time-recording de- 

vices, and clock move- 

SI saa tikaekwees<...-~- 25 6, 989 7,416} +6.1 134, 406 146, 422 +8.9 
Corsets and allied garments. 25 4, 593 4,765 | +3.7 76, 057 74, 453 —2.1 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and 

A a 27 731 1,011 | +38.3 12, 024 15,446 | +28.5 
Cotton, small wares- --..---- 92 8, 360 8, 309 —0.6 148, 317 145, 037 —2.2 
Cutlery (not including sil- 

ver and plated cutlery) 

and edge tools. .......---- 101 7, 398 7,505 | +1.4 142, 145 134,015] —5.7 
Forgings, iron and steel_-_-- 28 3, 186 3,253 | +2.1 66, 190 58,426 | —11.7 
fl ae 27 5, 156 5,159} +0.1 106, 998 110, 461 +3. 2 
Gas and electric fixtures, 

lamps, lanterns, and re- 

“Se Roesespnpaill 53 6, 122 6,122] (3) 150, 030 149,022]  -—0.7 
ye WT OST TE TE 147 12, 175 12,872| +65.7 252, 422 274,860} +8.9 
Marble, granite, slate, and 

other stone products- ---_- 207 7, 926 7,773 | —1.9 209, 625 202, 965 —3.2 
Men’s furnishing goods- ---- 76 5, 882 6,275 | +6.7 90, 650 92, 553 +2.1 
Paint and varnish... ....._- 336 16, 618 16,567 | —0.3 438, 216 427,729| —2.4 
Pinted Wereii ui ..k........ 39 11, 682 11, 706 +0.2 244, 577 256, 207 +4.8 
Plumbers’ supplies... ..-- O14 5, 108 4,985 | —2.4 108, 172 96,430 | —10.8 
SRD «i ES 44 23, 944 27,556 | +15.1 546, 885 561, 450 +2.7 
pO ee 19 25, 916 q —3.2 510, 207 478, 862 —6.1 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, tires, and 

| 8 Ee 83 18, 331 18,460 | +0.7 392, 915 378, 941 —3.6 
Smelting and refining, cop- 

per, lead, and zinc. ....__- 15 2, 094 098 | +0.2 43, 624 43, 295 —0.7 
a acne iain 45 7, 888 8,169} +3. 211, 730 207,182} —21 
Tools (not including edge 

tools, machine tools, files, 

i, 2 EE 124 7, 732 7,909 | +2.3 149, 459 141, 425 —5.4 
Tin cans and other tinware-- 44 6, 735 6,283 | —6.7 149, 117 143, 191 —4.0 
Turpentine and rosin___.... 23 1, 243 1,318 | +6.0 20, 695 21, 072 +1.8 
Typewriters and supplies__- 16 9, 160 9,180} +0.2 178, 335 169,618 | —4.9 
See Sa 53 4, 597 4, 488 —2. 109, 167 100, 193 —8.2 

All industries____________| 16,132 | 2,964,949 | 2, 949, 682 (?) 65, 454, 298 | 61, 672, 043 (?) 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 

Lf § oe 2, 009 386, 967 385,052 | —0.5 | $8,211,658 | $7, 664, 624 —6,7 
Middle Atlantic. _............-- 3,934 | 847, 060 . +0.9 | 20,118,129 | 19,497,123} —3.1 
East North Central... --_...--- 3, 876 907, 780 895,214 | —1.4 | 21,053,211 | 19,025, 108 —9.6 
West North Central.........._- 1,629 | 161,262| 157,726] —2.2| 3,679,644] 3,496,923| —5.0 
| Atlantic... ..-..-.------- 1, 881 , 829 337,545 | +0.2)| 5,683,830) 5, 562, 373 —2.1 
East South Central__.......-..- 721 109, 499 107, 764 | —1.6)| 1,728,484) 1,623, 241 —6.1 
West South Central..........- 831 81, 972 80,468 | —1.8/| 1,724,578 | 1,685,802| -—2.2 
SEE 358 29, 445 28,920; —1.8 743, 355 703, 790 —5.3 
Si Ee Sa 893 104, 135 102,484 | —1.6| 2,511,409] 2,413, 059 —3.9 

All divisions___.._...____- 16, 132 | 2,964,949 | 2, 949, 682 (2) 65, 454, 298 | 61, 672, 043 @) 

































‘No change 
‘ See footnote 3, p. 204. 
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' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 

are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of —. wherein 

proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the 

represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
? The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 

are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting. 
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TABLE 2.—PER_ CENT OF CHANGE, AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1931, 12 GROUPS op 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF 54 INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index nun 


TS 
the several industries of the group by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industr; a 





























| 
Per cent of change, Per cent of 
August to Sep- | August t: 
tember, 1931 | tember, 
Group Group =<" 
Number | Amount Number |A mount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
| roll roll roll oll” 
Food and kindred products.....| +2.1 +0.7 || Metal products, other than iron | 
Textiles and their products__- +0. 9 —2.8 fT PS S ee +0. 5 
Iron and steel and their products| —1.9 —8.7 || Tobacco products_............-- +0. 5 
Lumber and its products__..._.| —2.1 —2.5 || Vehicles for land transportation. —2.0 
Leather and its products____- | —2.8 —10.3 || Miscellaneous industries_-_---.. | +032 
Paper and printing_...._______- —0.9 —2.8 |-_——_ - 
Chemicals and allied products___| +1.6 +0. 1 Total, 54 industries____ —0.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products_.- —1.5 —4.0 
| | 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, September, 1931, with September, 1930 


EMPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in September, 1931, was 
12.7 per cent below the level of September, 1930, and pay-roll totals 
were 25.3 per cent lower. Each of the 12 groups of manufacturing 
industries showed decreased employment and earnings over the year 
interval, the falling-off in earnings in each group being more pro- 
nounced than the employment decreases. The textile and leather 
groups reported the least change in employment and earnings, while 
the greatest decrease in the two items was shown in the iron and steel 
group. 

Three of the 54 industries on which the bureau’s indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls are based had more employees at the end of the 
12-month period than at the beginning. The woolen and worsted 
goods industry reported an increase of 4.2 per cent in number of em- 
ployees over the corresponding month of the preceding year; the cot- 
ton goods industry reported an increase of 1.2 per cent; and the level 
of employment in the dyeing and finishing textiles was 0.6 per cent 
above the corresponding month of 1930. 

The outstanding decrease in both employment and earnings in this 
year-to-year comparison was shown in the agricultural-implement 
industry, which reported 55.6 per cent fewer employees and a falling 
off of 58.6 per cent in pay-roll totals. The fertilizer industry reported 
a decrease of 40.6 per cent in employment over the year period; 
machine tools, 37.2 per cent; carriages and wagons, 32.3 per cent; 
pianos, 31.5 per cent; brick, 27.6 per cent; foundry and machine shops, 
26.1 per cent; and cement and sawmills, 25 per cent each. The iron 
and steel industry had 17 per cent fewer employees, and the auto- 
mobile industry showed a decline of 12.8 per cent in employment over 
the year interval. , 

Each of the nine geographic divisions reported decreased employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals, the South Atlantic States showing the small- 
est decrease in employment, 6.9 per cent, and the West South Central 
States reporting the greatest loss in number of workers, 20.6 per cent. 
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3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1931, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1930 


The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 


























































































7 _ Per cent of change Per cent of change 
193] September, 1931, September, 1931, 
compared with compared with 
September, 1930 September, 1930 
Industry Industry 
Number} Amount Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
food and kindred products.| —5,8 —13.3 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat i iititedinendacooagpenieins —18,4 —22,1 
packing.....-..-----------| —6.4 —13.8 2 ee —9.3 —12.0 
Confectionery ...---.-------- —1.9 —12.0 ae —40. 6 —49.0 
oe SS ae | —5. H —11.0 Petroleum refining._........| —22.2 —27,1 
wbbdtiienalinbrciawosou> —8. —17.5 
ia cacineeas | —6@1| —126 Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar oy cane_....--. —9.3 ee ee Te ee te SALAS EES —17.1 —30, 2 
yo ae ee ee © ee —25. 0 —35. 8 
Textiles and their products_- —2,0 —11,7 Brick, tile, and terra cotta... —27.6 —46.0 
Cotton goods_.........----- +1.2 —3.4 Pottery OU CN Tes TEPPER —8.2 —21.4 
Hosiery and knit goods-_-_--- —3.0 —14.7 | RR ee eee | —4,1 —12.4 
Sy —8.8 —15.7 
Was Woolen and worsted goods._| +4.2 —6.9 || Metal products, other than 
= Carpets and rugs--_.--.---- —2.2 —4.7 || tron and steel. —10,8 —24.0 
tals Dyeing and finishing tex- Stampedandenameledware| —4.3 —12.8 
: ON ee ok Ra +0. 6 —4,1 Brass, bronze, and copper | 
ring Clothing, men’s--.-...------ | =-L8| -143 products_...........-..-- | —132.7| —28.2 
vear Shirts and collars_-_--------- } —3.1 —9.9 
io Clothing, women’s__...----| —10.5 —21.4 || Tobacco I a | —94 —21.6 
pro- Millinery and lace goods___- —7.1 —19.6 Chewing and smoking to- | 
: bacco and snuff______-_-_- —7.0 —13.9 
ther Iron and steel and their Cigars and cigarettes______. —9.6 —22.5 
hile ucts ee ee —21,8 —41,0 | 
SS a —17.0 —42.3 || Vehicles for land transpor- | 
steel Cast-iron pipe.........--.-- —%.6| —424|] tatiem._...............-....- -17.7| 31,0 
Structural-iron work__-.---- —23. 8 —36. 9 Pe ee ee —12.8 —33.4 
Foundry and wmachine- Carriages and wagons__-_----! —32.3 —34.3 
lov- shop products_-.-._..-.-.- —26. 1 —42.3 Car building and repairing, 
. Tk conn seendhinngd~ —17.0 —34.7 electric-railroad___......-- —15.3 —20. 2 
the Machine tools_.........-.-- —37.2 —46.9 Car building and repairing, | 
dail Steam fittings and steam | steam-railroad____.___.__- | 22.5 —29. 8 
a and hot-water heating 
em- SORT ibccceccousasiinn —18.3 —36. 2 || Miscellaneous Industries____. | —19,1 —31,0 
pe —12.2 —23.9 a implements....| —55.6 —58. 6 
cOt- Electrical machinery, ap- 
vel Lumber and its products___.| —21.0 —33.9 paratus, and supplies-_--_- —19.1 —31.1 
ove Lumber, sawmills........_- —25. 0 —38.8 Pianos and organs__.___--_- —31.5 —38.1 
‘ent Lumber, millwork_.......-- | —153| —20.9 Rubber boots and shoes....| —4.4 —9.5 
| ae | —14.6 —27.3 Automobile tires__.......--- —8.3 —27.2 
| Shipbuilding -_............- —20.1 —30. 6 
this Leather and its products...  -—2.1 —11,1 
US BE. UR on deeccenncs-- | —7.8] —134 All industries____..._... —12.7| —25.3 
ent Boots and shoes - --.-..-..-- —0.8 —10.5 
ing [i Paper and printing ________- | 2s! —118 
ted Paper and pulp............- —9.7 —23. 2 
eC Paper boxes..............-- | —&3] —17.0 
od: Printing, book and job_..... —9.8 —17.9 
al d Printing, newspapers. ------ —4.2 —6.9 
) 
ps, 
ron RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
|to- 
| 
ver GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
New Mas@eme................. —7.3 —18.9 || West South Central__.......__- —20. 6 —28.7 
Ov- Middle Atlantic___...........-- | —14.6 97.0 5 Moustein..................-... —15.3 —15.3 
7 il- East North Central____.__.-..-- | —14.9 —30. SE iitindetssnceeccosh baleen —17.0 —28.7 
nt West North Central............. —13.7| -—220 
ral South Atlantic. _._...........-- | -6.9|) —16.4 All divisions_____....----- —12.7 | —25.3 
East South Central............. | —11.7| —2%4.7 





nt. 


ae 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


ActTuaLpercapita weekly earnings in September, 1931, for each of the 
85 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics, together with per cents of change in September, 1931, as compared 
with August, 1931, and September, 1930, are shown in Table 4. 

Per capita earnings in September, 1931, for the combined 54 chief 
manufacturing industries of the United States, upon which the bureay’s 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 4.8 per cent less 
than in August, 1931, and 14.5 per cent lower than for September, 193) 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in September, 193] 
for the 54 manufacturing industries were $20.83; the average per 
capita earnings for all of the 85 manufacturing industries surveyed 
were $20.91. , 

Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings, computed by dividing the total number of employees 
reported into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and 
the ‘‘number of employees” includes all persons who worked any 
part of the period reported—that is, part-time workers as well as 
full-time workers. 


TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH AUGUST, 1931, AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 








. Per cent of change, Sep- 
Per capita tember, 1931, com- 

















weekly | rith— 
Industry earnings in panes with 
Septem- |—— 
ber, 1931 | August, | September, 
1931 
es oR 2 ee Ee hehe ee 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing. -............_.....--.-...---.-- 24. 91 —1.5 
EB A lB A a AR a, CE I a i 17. 39 +1.8 
ET ERE 8 that ett) i OE Oe AE a 31. 81 +1.0 
Siete REE ae Talia a RE ea LR AR AIS | Gdineee ES RS 24. 42 —2.4 
UN SARI. co lg Ce ie tidhie. acl Aiko: See aes 25. 49 +0.3 
Ee sll Lhe RE LIL or, Be SE >. Se 28. 30 —1.1 
Textiles and their products: 
i Se Soe wade aion 12. 97 —3.4 
I alll Sil ED i aaa A 15. 38 — (1) 
ARGENT SL ep Ai PS SR: Ee a Ga i eles 17. 54 —5.5 
Co OS 1 EE LE 5. 18. 59 —10.8 
Carpets and rugs.........._.__- Shier ss SSO PR Re See 19. 91 —2.2 
EE OPEN Ee ye 22. 54 —3.3 
SE tlt aap ie RS EA. Sle iis PES go 17. 89 —10.1 
EE SE ae ose eb 13. 07 —3.0 
EG a ES ES | eA age aE 24. 44 +8. 8 
gE RS ree EE i te 21. 01 —0.2 
Iron and steel and their products: 
Te eh ccemwen eae oe ee 18. 53 —8.9 
STE EEE VR Oe SE OE TS CL TR oe 16. 46 —9.5 
EE LILLE AEA 1B A re TE 23. 38 —2.6 
Foundry and machine-shop products. --..........-----.-------- 20. 22 —5.4 
REE TEE IS Se eee, Sener een 16. 33 —10.3 
pl Aa I te ot A RODS SES a Tee! 22. 05 —12.0 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus _-__--- 19. 89 —7.7 
a al in ieee 22. 01 +4. 2 
Lumber and its products: 
TS ST OE SY Re ee SES 16. 23 (2) 
ee. Solin aeedk gonudipehnnwebomdaieiod 18. 70 —5.0 
EN RR Ey Re eee ee, SE SRR Rte 17. 99 +1.2 
Leather and its products: 
NSE a Sep Ret es oot ai Oe eT. ae SEC + 6. 22. 87 —3.6 | 
EEE et ee Oe ee! S 17. 50 —8.9 | 
Paper and printing: 
NS lyme Sr eee, So wadeduibutaeraebacnetsatee 21. 33 —5.6 
Pepe RE a I eres “pa re A Ape Ie 20. 50 —2.7 
Ta a SE SR See Se eae Seco 31. 08 —2.1 
IN atin So cain eucsesnhnactoetinecnesenal 38. 48 +.6 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 No change. 
[1216] 
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TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH AUGUST, 1931, AND SEPTEMBER, 1930— 

























































Continued 
of the aoe 
Tatis. Per sentof change, Bep- 
pon mber, 1931, com- 
pared waa * “| pared with— 
Industry earnings in | __ 
chi Septem- 
Lief ber, 1931 August, | September, 
eau’s 1931 1930 
tC lesg 
1930 Chemicals and allied products: “ 
nha, Ce atiinb be ans anccccubcteka nda deeneecnwekeden $26. 07 —0.7 —2.9 
1931, Det trian o'e> 920-9056 <p emncomenmnnss canagepenbers 15. 86 —5.0 —14.4 
. Petroleum refining. -~--.---.-.---------.--- 947 eH oo apaeeees 30. 96 —0.6 —6.2 
~ per Stone, clay, and glass products: 
eved yA ee ee ee ene Se 24. 29 —3.8 —14.5 
. Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-____._.___- 16. 90 —1.3 —25.3 
CS a ae a ae 18. 1 —3.7 —14.4 
’ eS a eer Se Tiree Pete PE” 21. 54 —2.7 —8.4 
with Metal products other than iron and stee!: 
eekly Stamped and enameled ware-__------...-___-- ee 19. 21 —15 —8.9 
‘ Brass, bronze, and copper products. -----___- inten tenoad 19. 99 —4.7 —17.0 
VeES Tobaceo products: 
. Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff___..__.______________- 15. 08 —3.3 —7.3 
, and SINISE. EES ES SS, Seer ees 13. 65 —6.2 —14.3 
any Vehicles for land transportation: 
‘ aol strains xine neal ecaadse necdaesoAw atin ineanee roen 20. 22 —15.4 —23.9 
1 as ES cnnnricntutelesditeateenres aps te<mnene aie sese 20. 53 —0.9 —3.1 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad_--.............___- 28. 55 —2.0 —5.7 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad_....._.__...._._____-- 25. 42 —3.7 —9.4 
Miscellaneous industries: 
ES IN EE IAS PE eA AT CD 20. 43 —2.8 —6.9 
, 1930 Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__._...._.__..___- 24. 70 —7.0 —14.8 
aici i RARE cme le ind lle el 1p EE ol. 24. 60 +12. 5 —9.9 
acini enediguntnddehtine aaa asin gauienieey 19. 15 —1.1 —5.4 
e, Sep. Automobile tires and inner tubes--...............-----.-----.-- 21. 59 —14.6 —20. 8 
ee ea EE A A re ey eA 25. 13 —6.6 —13.1 
Industries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index 
base year (1926) are not available: 
FPS a, ee a ne ae re 31. 38 —1.5 —2.2 
i ie te at el a EIA AE i 22. 95 +0.9 (3) 
Rib awina' co csscse cecscbucsscsesecsecases aeusswiel 26. 77 +7.1 —10.8 
Ei Dales os orks Sh cla cain lipo wilde hnties nln inh loan 29. 91 —2.3 —3.2 
pS S| ee 18. 87 —7.1 (3) 
Bt Bilin inc tat niee china pihninhnn Gti oninedineeek annacdl 23. 59 +0. 5 (3) 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines____-- 23. 90 —12.2 —16.0 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock movements..._.....-- 19. 74 +2.7 (8) 
ee ee eee oan 15. 62 —5.7 (3) 
Cottomeent ail, Cake, and méel_..........................--....- 15. 28 —7.1 (3) 
to elk. bbvacccdavesdccsscbe ks backs 17. 46 —1.6 (3) 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools_ - 17. 86 —7.0 (3) 
Forgings, iron and steel. ..____. sip cantts deat clipe ebin inn actin aikenanntill 17. 96 —13.6 (3) 
et: RPS ES AE EL aE eS Pas 21. 41 +3. 2 (3) 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, and reflectors. _..._--- 24. 34 —0.7 (3) 
ns ca mela winie 21. 35 +3.0 —11.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products___._._.___- pariidet = 26. 11 —1.3 () 
EE OLE LAA IT TT 14. 75 —4.3 (’) 
ie, See tiie caehewnhnseicnc awninés 25. 82 —2.1 —4,9 
CS SS ee ae ee 21. 89 +4. 5 (3) 
ETT ESET TEAL AEE IL SO I 5 19. 34 —8.7 (3) 
SS ATE SRE TESTES ID > SES ti 20. 37 —10.8 —21.0 
TE TS ET Te ae F 19. 08 —3.1 —0.1 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes- -.-_- 20. 53 —4,2 —11.9 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead, and zinc__................-- 20. 64 —0.9 (3) 
Tn en ctbeawan 25. 36 —5.5 (3) 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws) .----- 17. 88 —7.5 ts 
eI GUO? BE WOKD.. .. - occ cc ncccncccccecceccsocéectces 22. 79 +2.9 3 
AL A RG LS EE ATG PN TRIE 15. 99 —4.0 (8) 
Chan... ted casckiehecscilindeseesiih 18. 48 —5.1 (3) 
i gate atl Kept amen lie Renters © CLS Sapa IE SiS. 22. 32 —6.0 (8) 














' Data not available. 








Industries 


of each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 
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Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 


_ Tasue 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to September, 1931, together with the average indexes 
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Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number oj 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 many. 
facturing industries upon which the bureau’s general indexes ay 
based and in each of the 12 groups of industries, and also gerer,| 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, are show) jp 
Table 6 for September, 1930, and July, August, and September, | (3) 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the industries. 


TABLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MAn. 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1931 


{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
































Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month “Siem — 

1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 193) 
Jan_ ~ _|106. 6)103. 8} 97. 9|100. 4} 97. 3) 91. 6) 95. 2} 90.2) 73. 1) 95. 8} 98. 6) 93. 9) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94. 5) S76) 923 
Feb___|108. 4/105. 1] 99. 7|101. 5} 99. 0} 93. 0) 97.4) 90.3) 74. 1] 99. 4/103. 8} 99. 3/102. 2)100. 6} 93. 9101. 8) ¥ 7.0 
Mar. .-_/110. 8)104. 9/100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5) 93. 7] 98. 6] 89.8) 74. 8/104. 7/103. 3/100. 8/103. 4/102. 0} 95. 2/103. 9) 90.5) 6x. 5 
Apr---/110. 8}102. 8/100. 2/101. 0} 98. 6] 93. 3) 99. 1) 89. 1) 74. 5)105. 7)10L. 1] 98. 3/101. 5/100. 8} 93. 8)104. 6) SY. 8) 47.4 
May--{110. 8} 98. 8} 98. 9} 99. 8] 97. 6] 93. 0] 99.2] 87. 7] 74. 1/109. 4) 96. 5) 98. 5) 99. 8) 99. 8) 94. 1/104. 8) S7. 6) 6 
June-_/110. 9} 95. 6} 98. 0) 99. 3) 97. 0] 93. 1] 98. 8} 85. 5) 72. 2/109. 3} 90. 8} 95. 7| 99. 7| 97.4) 94. 2/102. 8) s4 
July___|109. 2} 92.3) 97. 2) 97. 7) 95. 0} 92. 2) 98. 2] 81. 6] 70. 4/104. 3) 84. 3) 93. 5] 95. 2) 93.0) 91. 2) 98. 2) 7 
Aug..-/108. 5} 92. 5| 97. 8) 98. 7] 95. 1) 93. 6) 98. 6} 79. 9) 70. 0/103. 7] 87. 2] 95. 4] 98. 7] 95. 0} 94. 2/102. 1) 73 
Sept. -|108. 6} 94. 3) 98. 9/100. 3) 95. 8} 95. 0} 99. 3) 79. 7] 69. 6/104. 4) 89. 8) 94. 4) 99.3) 94. 1) 95. 4/102. 6) 74.2) 55.4 
Oct_..}108. 1} 95. 6/100. 4/100, 7) 95. 3) 95. 9] 98.3) 78. 6)...-- 106. 8} 92. 4)100. 4/102. 9} 95. 2) 99. 0/102. 3) 72.7 
Nov...}107. 4} 95. 5|100. 7} 99. 5} 93. 5) 95. 4] 94. 8] 76. 5j..-- 105. 4| 91. 4/100. 4) 99. 6) 91. 6) 96.1] 95.1) 6s 
Dec---|105. 4| 97. 3|100. 8} 98. 9} 92. 6} 95. 5} 91. 9) 75. 1/..--- 103. 2} 95, 7/101. 6} 99. 8} 93. 2) 97. 7| 92.0) 67. 4 
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Av__/108, 8) 98, 2) 99. 2/100, 0) 96.4) 93, 80, 3. ' 63,0 



































94.6 ad ee, 96.5 ic: sale 





1 Average for 9 months. 


Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as we'll as 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1930, 
and January to September, 1931, inclusive. 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1¥3! 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1930 1931 1930 1931 
Se > Sep- | Sep- | Sep 
tember| JZY |August) tomber| tember} JUIY |AUsUSE foi ber 
General inderx___..._....___-- 79.7 | 70.4!) 70.0) 69.6] 74.2] S591) 58.5 5,4 
Food and kindred products_____- 94,9 87.6 87.6 89.4 98.1 85. 9 84.5 85.1 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 94.3 89. 1 88. 2 88.3 98. 9 89. 5 86. 5 85.3 
Confectionery ---........-.--.-- | 91.2] 69.2] 74.0} 89.5) 93.9] 508) 67.1 82.6 
Ice cream... ....-- simenescce=e | 920] 945) 93.2) 86.8] 926] 90.7] 87.6 82.4 
ES Se | 97.6] 90.5] 90.0) 889] 1010] 86.7] 86.4 83, 3 
ae | 97.1] 925] 91.6} 91.2] 992] 8&8) 86.7 %6./ 
Sugar refining, cane............-- 91.3} 84.2] 84.3] 828] 955] 868] 821 79.7 
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Tasty 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
r of INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1931—Con. 
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are : Employment Pay-roll totals 
4 | 
Sep- Sep- Sep- Sep- 
3] tember July | August tember tember way jAugust tember 
ndex ong 
: " Textiles and their products.______ 79.9 76, 1 77.6 78.3 73.6 64, 2 66.9 65. 0 
itlve Cotton goods..........--.-.-...- 74.5 | 76.2) 75.0! 75.4| 646] 65.8] 64.3 62. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods..........| 84.1] 729] 813] 81.6] 79.0] 644] 67.2 67. 4 
Silk GOOG ic cmntceeeteteskes= obs 76. 2 63. 6 65.3 69.5 70. 2 55. 6 58. 9 59. 2 
3 Woolen and worsted goods______. 78. 1 84.8 86. 6 81.4 73.4 78. 6 81.4 68.3 
MAN. Carpets and rugs-..-.---- .-----| 713] 75.2] 766] 69.7! 55.2] 60.4] 59.0 52.6 
- Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ 85.5] 82.7; 841] 860] 79.9] 73.7] 77.4 76.6 
Cloth, Min assce--s.....- 81.3 76. 3 78. 7 79.8 69. 2 62.1 65. 0 59. 3 
Shirts and collars...............- 77.0 71.4 72.4 74.6 65.5 59.4 59. 1 59. 0 
Clothing, women’s..............] 95.4 74.1 80. 1 85.4 93.6 57.2 63. 5 73. 6 
Millinery and lace goods_______-_- 85. 7 67.9 77.4 79.6 85. 0 51.4 66. 6 68. 3 
Iron and steel and their products_| 79.4 65.1 63.3) 62.1) 69.7| 47.3] 45.0 41,1 
Frnt SR eispncccecowenwncn« 79.0 69. 7 68. 2 65. 6 70.0 48.3 46. 2 40. 4 
yl 67.1 58. 0 56. 5 53.3 65.5 48. 6 44.2 37.7 
Structural-iron work..........| 91.0 71.9) 72.1 69. 3 85. 7 61.0 57.8 54. 1 
Foundry and machine-shop 
| eS ee eee 81.3 63.3) 60.9 60. 1 70.5 46.5 43. 5 40.7 
pe RS Se Cee eee 74.1 64.4) 62.0 61.5 60. 2 44.3 44.2 39.3 
Te ea 88.8 61.1] 54.3 55.8 74.9 49.1 44.1 3°. 8 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus_ __ 62.4 63.2; 51.4 51.0 53.8 38. 5 37.4 34. 3 
Stovel:..usevbestuGeeccs.--. 5-2-2 72.7 54.8 60. 0 63.8 63.1 39. 4 43. 4 48.0 
Lumber and its products____ 64, 2 52.0 51,8 50.7 59,8 41,1 40,5 39. 5 
Lumber, sawmiills___-___- fe! 62.7 49.3 48.3 47.0 59.0 38. 7 37.1 | 36. 1 
Lumber, millwork..___.___._-- 58. 2 53.1| 52.6 | 49.3 55. 2 44.6 43.5 38. 7 
Per icttints<.-~.+- 71.9 58.5 | 60.5] 61.4 64.5 43.6 45.6 46.9 
Leather and its products__ 85,1 83. 6 85.7 83.3 73.6 70, 2 72.9 65, 4 
A her lit Ge aeattnge 84.1 79. 2 80.1 77.5 81.5 74.2 75.7 70.6 
Boots and shoes..._......__.__- 85. 4 84.7 | 87.1 84.7 71.4 69.0 72. 1 63.9 
Paper and printing_____- 95.9 89.5 89, 2 88,4 98. 5 86.8 86.3 83.9 
Paper and pulp-____-- ‘od 88. 0 81.1 81.2 79. 5 83. 6 68. 1 69. 5 64. 2 
Paper boxes. .....--- ‘ . 90. 6 80. 1 81.1 83. 1 93. 6 76.9 78. 0 77.7 
Printing, book and job- .-. ° 95. 3 88. 1 88. 4 86. 0 98. 4 85. 2 85. 0 80. 8 
Printing, newspapers_- eh 107. 5 104.5 | 102.6) 103.0; 110.8 | 104.8] 102.2 103. 2 
Chemicals and allied products___| 91,0 74.5 73,1 74.3 92,2 74,1 71,7 71, 8 
Cp eee. 2c .... $3. 9 84. 5 82.6 85. 2 91.5 80. 5 78. 6 80. 5 
a, 3S eee 84.4 41.3 44.2 50. 1 86. 3 40. 7 40.8 44.0 
Petroleum refining............__- 89.9 73.7 71.6 69.9 93. 8 73.8 70. 5 68. 4 
Stone, clay, and glass products._| 72,1 61, 2 60.7 59, 8 65, 0 47,8 47.3 45.4 
J 8 ae 77.6 64. 5 61.3 58. 2 75. 1 56. 3 52.8 48. 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____- 64. 8 50. 9 48.8 46.9 57.0 34. 6 32. 5 30. 8 
PS a, 80. 4 71.7 73.9 73.8 65. 8 48.9 53. 7 §1.7 
io SRE Ga ae eS ae 75. 4 69.1 70.9 72.3 70.1 61.3 61.9 61.4 
Metal products, other than iron 
| —s_ |) a f 74.4 67.8 66,1 66,4 65,9 53, 2 51,9 50. 1 
Stamped and enameled ware- - - 73.9 70.8 70. 2 70. 7 64. 6 55. 6 56. 7 56. 3 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
ne ee ae 74.6 66. 3 64. 2 64. 4 66. 4 52. 2 50. 0 47.7 
Tobaceo products_...._........__. 89,8 81.3 81.0 81,4 84,7 71,4 70, 2 66, 4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
aS ae 88. 6 80. 7 83. 3 82. 4 87.2 76. 8 78.5 75. 1 
Cigars and cigarettes. ........-- 89. 9 81.4 80. 7 81.3 84. 4 70. 8 69. 2 65. 4 
Vehicles for land transportation_| 71.9 61,8 60, 4 59, 2 64, 2 51.6 49.8 44.3 
i TNE RE 75.0 68. 8 67.0 65. 4 60. 7 51.8 49. 0 40. 4 
55, Carriages and wagons_........-.- 53.8] 381 37.1 36.4) 55.7] 38.8) 37.5 36. 6 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
5, _trie-railroad_......... At... Ae, 85. 5 74.2 72.5 72.4 83. 2 70.8 67.9 66. 4 
tt Car building and repairing, 
82. steam-railroad................- 68.3 54.7 53.8] 52.9] 664] 50.1 49.3 46. 6 
82. 
83, Miscellaneous industries_________- 88.0) 73.6) 71.0) 72) 838) 61) 625 57.8 
86, Agricultural implements__-_-_---- 69.8 35. 2 31.3 31.0 56. 0 27.6 24. 0 23. 2 
79, Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
| —si‘<“‘étk i 95. 5 79. 7 77.1 77.3 93. 3 68.9 69. 0 64. 3 
Pianos and organs__...........-- 47.0 29. 1 34.5 32. 2 39. 9 19. 3 23. 5 24.7 
Rubber boots and shoes... ___- 72.7 67.0 62. 4 69. 5 63. 1 §1. 1 51.8 57.1 
Automobile tires and inner tubes_| 73. 4 71.1 69.4] 67.3) 661) 60.2] 58.0 48. 1 
TTT 113. 3 94.8 88. 9 90. 5 111.6 84.0 81.4 77.4 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in September, 1931 


Reports as to working time of employees in September erp 
received from 12,481 establishments in 64 manufacturing industries. 
Two per cent of the establishments were idle, while employees i) 59 
per cent were working full time, and employees in 46 per cent were 
—— part time. 

Employees in the establishments in operation in September were 
working on average af 88 per cent of full time, a decrease of 1 per 
cent in average full-time operation over the month interval. 

Employees in the 46 per cent of the establishments working part 
time in September were averaging 75 per cent of full-time operation, 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUS’? iI! 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN SEPTEMBER, 1931 
































Per cent of estab- pa 
Establishments lishments in ad ti a] 
reporting which employees _ _— o 
worked— ’ 
Industry — 
All oper- | Estal 
Total |Per cent Full Part ating es- ments 
number idle time time tablish- | operating 
ments par 
Food and kindred products___________| 1,743 (2) 78 2 96 | s! 
Slaughtering and meat packing--_---- aS 73 7 97 . 
EO, Serene 279 1 57 42 92 
Rie Renee ale A mca Sm ee 70 30 95 
OE EES PS Reser Se | rE 79 21 95 
| REE IE i Re 674 1 90 i) 99 
eer ae ik ES 67 33 93 
Textiles and their products___.______- 2,015 2 59 39 91 s 
RE a a ee 465 2 49 48 88 
Hosiery and knit goods......_...__--- 311 2 56 43 90 7 
RE bee eae Se ae 239 3 69 27 94 
Woolen and worsted goods_________--- 176 2 56 41 91 
Carpets and rugs-_-_---- tainted 24 4 33 63 87 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.._______ 125 1 44 55 87 
I 259 2 66 32 93 
op SE ee ee 80 3 64 34 95 
Clothing, women’s- Pe ys 250 3 75 22 97 
Millinery and lace g« Re saint 86 2 7 41 92 
Iron and steel and their peaepetn.. 1, 725 1 22 77 4 6 
I ccs iSstscrecdiivts dnininn o-enltnen 138 7 22 70 75 
RES SEES SE ee pa 40 5 5 90 59 
Structural-iron work................-- 166 1 32 67 85 
Foundry and machine-shop products-_- 961 1 23 77 73 
aS a ea a 61 2 11 87 72 
Ee ee ee 137 2 17 81 72 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus.__.......-- OP fie 11 89 69 
Oe hicactebcidanicnendenweaiéwe a 25 75 79 
Lumber and its products___....._____- 1, 147 2 38 60 83 ? 
=e ee 515 3 37 60 82 i 
eae oe eae 298 () 35 65 83 
SR at SRE ESERIES pee: ae : 334 (‘) 45 55 Sd 
Leather and its products._____________ 388 1 53 47 90 is 
SEE tnabsbene secdncesepequsens 124 1 55 44 90 i 
CO ee ee 7 264 (') 52 48 90 iy 
Paper and printing.__________________. 1, 520 (1) 58 41 92 bel 
_ a aie 313 2 38 60 84 J 
i a i el 264 (1) 42 58 89 at 
Printing, book and job____......._..-- 1 RRSRRAE Ay. 56 44 92 N2 
Printing, newspapers_._..............- go See 90 10 99 oY 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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= TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN SEPTEMBER, 1931-—Continued 






































vere a ——— 
- Per cent of estab- 
res, : Establishments lishments in a oe 
n 59 reporting whichemployees| }v__ a. 
~ : worked— y 
vere 
, Industry 
All oper- | Establish- 
vere q Total |Per cent Full Part ating es- ments 
: number idle time time tablish- | operating 
per ie ments | part time 
part Chemicals and allied products______- 354 2 68 30 94 80 
ion 0 eR eee ere 133 2 62 37 93 80 
' PGR i Ca Meiccadsasnsansesewus 154 4 62 34 93 79 
‘ PoteG HI s ceciccneccceqcsnnanss _ | ees 94 6 99 89 
Stone, clay, and glass products_______. 814 11 52 37 8S 72 
ge ee ORS a ee 80 14 7 10 97 7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..........-- 498 13 46 41 86 70 
a (eS 102 4 33 63 83 74 
Gath. nee beensh oncencnteudscces- 134 7 72 20 95 7 
Metal products, other than iron and 
ww GE eS  { aes 29 71 82 75 
_ Stamped and enameled ware__---_--_---- | Soe 37 63 7 7 
Brass, bronze, and copper products - -. — y 26 7 80 7 
I Tobacco products * EEO ree ee 202 2 29 69 85 79 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
aS BS ee . | he : 54 46 90 7$ 
Cigars and cigarettes__...............- 176 2 25 7: &4 7 
r _ Vehicles for land transportation __ 985 | = () 50 49 89 77 
: Ati cadnwemendecncas eae 178 1 31 67 7 7 
Carriages and wagons-_ Seilideiie eee, 7 53 90 7§ 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
lo a ae 4 ee 75 25 97 87 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
Rtas adn dye nmindicsun ciate a 423 (1) 38 61 86 78 
s Miscellaneous industries_________.____. 416 1 33 66 85 78 
- Agricultural implements. __........-_- 7 4 30 66 83 7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
| a Ee le RP fe Ee | eee 22 7 83 78 
Pianos ame @rpams...........s..-.....- 46 4 22 7 82 77 
Rubber boots and shoes___.__________- _ | eee 50 50 92 4 
=: Automobile tires and inner tubes__-_-_-- 34 Peet 26 74 82 76 
“y SR oth, atinisdedatseme a 79 1 66 33 93 79 
Industries added in 1929 and 1930____- 965 (1) 67 33 93 78 
DN ak) haeendt ene Dele EES: 7 3 62 35 95 86 
OS eee ee ee 12 50 50 91 83 
6) ig. asa FO Se, s 35 3 74 23 44 75 
OS. aa RE PLAS « BEERS SER 134 43 57 86 75 
2... ease 313 63 7 92 7 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes_______________- '; } Pee 52 48 90 7 
ese 48 gel 96 4 a9 80 
I i i ee i deinace 5 eae 86 14 97 76 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines__..........-_-- a 69 31 93 7 
Typewriters and supplies___......___- een 33 67 80 7 
"9 , ES Se an ae 12, 481 2 52 46 88 75 
| 
' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
= ° ° ° ° 
i Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in September, 
. 1931 


} iy THE following table are presented, by geographic divisions, 

the data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries, the totals 

for which also appear in the summary of employment and pay-roll 
totals, page 203. 

Five of these industrial groups reported increased employment and 

earnings in September as compared with August. The canning and 
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preserving industry, which reached its peak of employment in ‘ep. 
tember, reported a gain of 26 per cent in number of workers. The 
anthracite and bituminous coal mining industries, in preparation for 
seasonal demands, reported increases in employment of 18.8 per cent 
and 4.4 per cent, respectively, retail trade reported a gain of 5.) pe, 
cent, and dyeing and cleaning establishments reported an increase of 
1.9 per cent in employment i in September. In the nine remaining 
industrial groups in which decreased employment and earnings were 
reported, the largest decrease in each item was shown in the quarrying 
and nonmetallic-mining group, which reported a decline of 3.3 per 
cent in employment coupled with a drop of 7 per cent in pay-roll 
total. 

TasLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 193), 
BY INDUSTRIES 


































































































kes | Number on pay roll A eat ey roll 
istab- at : 
Geographic division lish- aed cont | Perc 
ments A of change ‘ lof 
| August, | September, August, | September,| 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
Anthracite mining 
Middle Atlantie___......_- 160 | 92, 099 | 109,390 | +188 | $2,239, 690 | $2, 575, 722 | 
Bituminous coal mining 

Middle Atlantic__......---- 393 55, 301 55, 436 +0.2]} $879, 980 $849, 375 | 
East North Central____----- 166 25, 315 28,760 | +13.6 492, 932 559, 931 } +13 
West North Central--_--_- 49 3, 502 3,933 | +12.3 60, 697 73,807 | +21.6 
Sous Ase... ........-- 322 46, 689 48, 920 +4. 8 869, 714 901, 946 3,7 
East South Central___-_---- 241 41, 689 42, 484 +1.9 575, 344 617, 956 +74 
West South Central_____- 26 L, 869 1,810} —3.2 30, 527 31,842] +43 
a ee 121 12, 138 13,515 | +11.3 266, 925 327, 535 | +22.7 
ee ee ee - 12 1, 563 1, 571 +0.5 36, 521 39, 726 | +8. 8 

All divisions. _______- 1, 330 188, 066 196, 429 +4,4 | 3,212,640 | 3,402,118 | +5,9 

Metalliferous mining 

Middle Atlantic__.......--- 7 749 659 —12.0 $14, 266 $13, 041 8.6 
East North Central__._----- 43 9, 907 10, 006 +1.0 157, 213 160, 944 +24 
West North Central-_-_--___- 58 6, 076 6, 180 +1.7 150, 797 153, 453 +15 
East South Central__.._____ ll 2, 260 2, 214 —2.0 36, 027 33, 692 6.4 
West South Central-_-______- 27 1, 169 1, 073 —8.2 19, 857 19, 724 | U4 
EE ee Nes 90 14, 425 14, 188 —1.6 370, 230 364, 016 | Li 
| a eet eee 27 2, 154 2, 184 +1.4 61, 166 61,192 | +(') 

All divisions________- 263 36, 740 36, 504 —0.6 809, 556 806, 062 —04 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 

New England. ............- 96 4, 128 3, 955 —4,2 $103, 058 $91, 832 10.9 
Middle Atlantic_........__- 121 6, 866 6, 569 —4.3 156, 539 141, 929 —9.9 
East North Central__._--___ 216 6, 730 6, 369 —5.4 160, 228 144, 156 10.0 
West North Central--_-_-_- 4 1, 878 1, 814 —3.4 44, 208 40, 77 —1.8 
South Atlantic. -_.__.____ 2° 100 5, 158 5,182} +0.5 78, 979 83, 074 TS. 
East South Central________- 59 2, 496 2, 390 —4,2 31, 533 29, 127 —1.0 
West South Central-_-_-___- 49 2, 189 2, 145 —2.0 41, 584 41, 371 —0.9 
cs EE 6 80 80 () 2, 047 2, 032 —0. 
SL I VS 38 936 941 +0. 5 26, 708 25, 273 ~5.4 

All divisions________. 779 30, 461 29,445; —3.3 644, 884 599, 573 -7,0 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
Sep- NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931, 
BY [NDUSTRIES—Continued 






























































































































































The 
. lor + : \ t of sad : ase 
: : Amount of pay ro 
cent <a g Number on pay roll A ( weal . 
 -ee ‘ iwici ie er cen er cen 
) pe c Geographic division Rane A of change of change 
Se of : August, | September, August, | September, 
. 1931 1931 1931 1931 
ining 
Werte e 
‘ving Crude petroleum producing 
> per 
yer I Middle Atlantic.-........-- 26 449 489 +8.9 $12, 052 $13, 068 +8. 4 
0 East North Central___.____- 19 304 2900! —4.6 5, 657 5, 780 +2. 2 
West North Central. -___-- 28 975 921 —5.5 24, 253 22, 857 —5.8 
South Atlantic.-..--..----- 8 362 381 +5. 2 9, 272 9, 736 +5.0 
sal Fast South Central... _.--_- 8 190 mi 1.1 4, 172 4, 040 —3.3 
PICAL West South Central _______- 126 15, 791 15, 908 +0.7 519, 345 527, 988 +1.7 
» 18 en ee ee 16 315 305 —3. 2 9, 772 9, 794 +0. 2 
RES. kn Se 35 5, 636 5,048 | —10.4 216, 063 191, 202 —11.5 
= All divisions__._____- 266 24, 022 | 23,530 | —2.0 800, 586 784, 465 ~2.0 
er cent Telephone and telegraph 
New England saserecesenes- 731 27, 729 27, 540 —0.7 $873, 368 $875, 939 +0. 3 
Middle Atlantic__._....___- 1, 277 97, 495 96, 507 —1.0| 3,207,436 | 3, 170,849 —1.1 
shail East North Central.........| 1, 460 68, 830 68, 048 —l.1] 1,873,640 | 1, 866, 661 —0.4 
West North Central ' 1,300 28, 106 27, 701 —1.4 694, 584 700, 271 +0. 8 
South Atlantic. ___- 559 19, 642 19, 435 —1.1 538, 419 542, 809 +0.8 
East South Central__. | 654 9, 828 9, 701 —1.3 218, 670 216, 123 —1.2 
manenes West South Central........| 696 17, 333 17, 197 —0.8 397, 127 396, 612 —0.1 
L159 Mountain .........--- Baa - 506 6, 977 6, 919 —0.8 169, 155 174, 480 +3.1 
’ Sa.) Se 869 29, 224 29, 009 —0.7 889, 165 898, 624 +1.1 
~ All divisioms-______-_- 8, 052 305, 164 302, 057 —1.0 | 8,861, 564 8, 842, 368 —0,2 
a Power, light, and water 
es New Encland..:............ 251 22, 148 21,863 | —1.3| $713,627 | $700,633 -1.8 
L916 Middle Atlantic._......___. 374 61, 082 60, 449 —1.0| 2,019,907 | 1, 986, 173 oa Xf 
437 ® Fast North Central.....____ 398 55, 208 54, 614 —l.1] 1,792,990} 1,743, 093 —2.8 
474 West North Central________ 417 26, 976 27,040} +0.2 784, 149 779, 920 —0.5 
143 South Atlantie............. 280 21, 569 21,391] 0.8 656, 478 652, 267 —0.6 
199 7 East South Central__..____- 164 6, 629 6, 554 —1.1 167, 515 161, 296 —3.7 
Lg West South Central_______. 545 16, 493 16, 085 —2.5 446, 345 431, 100 —3.4 
- a een 122 5,7 5, 709 —1.6 180, 000 171, 140 —4.9 
45.9 i, ee Saat eee 741 20, 121 19, 596 —2.6 636, 750 | 624, 819 —1.9 
- All divisions..._______| 3, 292 236, 025 233, 301 —1,2 7, 397, 761 | 7, 250, 441 —2.0 
Electric railroads * 
= Ty 2. =e 46 13, 883 13, 672 —1.5 $496, 526 $487, 016 —1.9 
494 Middle Atlantic...______... 151 36, 721 36,747 | +0.1| 1,152,779] 1,149, 187 —0.3 
+18 East North Central________- 96 40, 237 39,563 |. —1.7] 1,261,365 | 1, 254, 234 —0.6 
“6 § West North Central_______- 53 . 13, 426 13, 297 —1.0 399, 275 392, 779 —1.6 
—0.7 South Atlantic. ........___. 55 11, 680 11, 650 —0.3 320, 674 317, 366 —1.0 
Se East South Central__.______ 13 2, 702 2, 612 —3.3 69, 444 70, O89 +0.9 
(1) West South Central..._.___. 33 4, 932 4, 909 —0.5 130, 801 128, 434 —1.8 
- SS: 5 15 2, 014 2, 010 —0.2 53, 898 53, 753 —0.3 
—0.4 RE a 38 15, 721 15, 558 —1.0 485, 106 483, 204 —0.4 
All divisions... ___. 500 141, 316 140, 018 —0.9 | 4,369,868 | 4,336, 062 —0,8 
Wholesale trade 
-10.9 New England. ...........-- 612 14, 866 14,851 | —O.1| $448,305 | $443, 063 —1.2 
-9.3 Middle Atlantic.........._- 296 9, 198 9,195 | —(}) 302, 937 298, 496 1.5 
~ 10.0 East North Central________- 294 11, 490 11, 548 +0. 5 344, 287 342, 985 —0.4 
= 3 West North Central__.____- 224 12, 975 12,973 | —(') 375, 457 76, 386 +0. 2 
+5,2 South Atlantic. .........__- 206 3, 707 3,678 | —0.8 108, 262 108, 062 —0.2 
76 East South Central________- 70 1, 818 1,759} —3.2 47, 592 46, 498 —2.3 
—0.5 West South Central....___- 299 5, 630 5, 446 —3.3 159, 549 158, 451 —0.7 
-0.7 a 96 1, 797 1,786 | —0.6 59, 555 58, 804 —1.3 
-5.4 BESS aE 264 8, 493 8,372} —1.4 276, 649 272, 772 —1.4 
3 ’ All divisions..______- 2, 361 69, 974 69, 608 —0.5 | 2,122,593 | 2,105,517 —0,8 
—_ See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN7Ic 
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BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
. ‘ a Amount of pay roll | 
raat Number on pay roll (1 weal | 
Geographic division lish- wn be | 7, OF cer 
ments ‘ees OF chang 
August, | September, August, | September, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
Retail trade 
New England a a 3, 876 55, 146 56, 779 +3. 0 $1, 343, 350 $1, 354, 840 +-() 
Middle Atlantic......____. 395 66, 805 75, 093 +12.4 1, 756, 845 1, 920, 025 49 
East North Central______ 2, 511 73, 288 76, 420 +4. 3 1, 776. 048 1, 811, 571 +9 
West North Central_____ ; 588 19, 309 20, 768 +7.6 416, 553 437, 913 +5 
South Atlantic es en 1, 009 19, 258 20, 004 +3. 9 404, 8&3 412, 035 +] 
East South Central MISS: 170 6, 975 a 689 +10. 2 124, 993 136, 290 +4, 
West South Central. at, ake 193 12, 216 12, 711 +4. 1 239, 111 253, 209 +5 
I Sele i a 224 6, 032 6, 451 +6. 9 126, 948 131, 841 +3 
ii Sea RD A ice 1, 601 40, 494 41, 362 +2. 1 902, 833 920, 235 +] 
All divisions._.._____ 10, 567 299, 523 317, 277 +5,9 7, 091, 564 7, 377, 959 41 
Hotels 4 
New England...........__. 179 12, 191 10,663 | —12.5 $178, 778 $161, 536 } =~ 
Middle Atlantic ..._____. 440 48, 921 47, 547 —2.8 800, 168 777, 451 8 
East North Central. _______ 401 29, 853 29, 275 —1.9 480, 462 473, 674 —1.4 
West North Central...____. 282 13, 970 13, 925 —0.3 187, 478 185, 334 —|, 
South Atlantic. ae 192 ll, 311 11, 239 —0.6 158, 105 155, 769 —|, 
East South Central___.____- 95 5, 774 5, 788 +0. 2 66, 133 65, 547 ~0.9 
West South Central________ 144 8, 207 8, 364 +1.9 102, 661 102, 823 Tie 
Mountain re ee eae 108 3, 637 3, 582 —1.5 61, 300 60, 204 | 3 
Pacifie ee eee 334 15, 507 15, 379 —0. bay 276, 044 276, 546 | U6 
All divisions.....____. 2,175 149, 371 145, 762 —2,4 2,311, 129 2, 258, 884 23 
Canning and preserving 
New England ae eae! S4 2, 929 5, 927 + 102. 4 $40, 548 $80, 945 
Middle Atlantic...._______. 95 12, 326 16, 261 +31.9 206, 043 260, 933 | 
East North CentraL ee 278 14, 855 25, 400 +71. 0 203, 244 336, 245 
West North Central rer ? 76 5, 207 7, 051 +35. 4 58, 137 90, 595 
South Atlantic... ........ 144 7, 605 9,896 | +30.1 60, 336 81, 466 
East South Central oe 38 i, 629 2, 167 +33. 0 19, 052 19, 393 
West South Central eee 32 1, 622 i 970 +21. 5 9, 395 ] l, 424 j é 
RS ho ena ate: 56 3, 551 5, 131 +44. 5 46, 774 65, 723 H() 
= apaniotreeee:<etenent eepempaparae 157 35, 126 33, 112 —5.7 491, 891 456, 806 | i 
All divisions.....____ 5 960 84, 850 106, 915 -+-26. 0 1, 135, 420 1, 403, 530 +33.6 
Laundries 
New En land a ae 54 2, 638 2, 642 +0. 2 $53, 072 $53, 829 +! ‘ 
1. tao 91 11, 337 11,384] +0.4| 227,749} 230,643} = +1) 
East North Central__.______ 89 5, 826 5, 733 —1.6 109, 904 108, 856 a 
West North Central eee. 59 5, 032 4, 975 —1.1 85, 711 83, 901 x 
South Atlantic Tap Ae ee 56 5, 863 5, 638 —3.8 90, 945 89, 033 — Q 
East South Central_______-- 29 2, 172 2, 139 —1.5 28, 343 27, 846 a 
West South Central....___. 17 999 980 —1.9 14, 217 13, 971 —Li 
24 1, 880 1, 885 . 3 32, 414 32, 143 Ue 
rE a a 56 3, 665 3, 640 —0.7 77, 681 75, 396 a 
All divisions..._—s_. 475 39, 412 39, 016 —1,0 720, 036 715, 618 —O 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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N'TIC 4, BMP ABLE {.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
2h, 1g) i * NONMANUFACTURING ESTALISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931, 
“RB | py INDUSTRIES—Continued 
| 4 tae | sins ine roll : 
| a Number on pay roll - ; (1 week) 
| Per cent im -" , eg er cen er cent 
of chanp Geographic division a of change of change 
5 August, | September, August, | September, 
t 1931 1931 1931 1931 
et Dyeing and cleaning 
} i. ow Engiand...-.-...----- 19 871 +2. 5 $19, 762 $20, 930 +5.9 
49 5 fiddle Atlantic Me tw ps ee 26 1, 379 1 455 +5. 5 31, 594 34, 455 +9. 1 
+51 vast North Central--..-..- 28 1, 592 1,593 | +0.1 33, 713 33, 655 —0.2 
ity Vest North Central_---..-- 27 835 886} +6.1 18, 165 19, 103 +65.2 
ta fe gy ae 41 1, 147 1, 184 +3.2 20, 358 21, 526 +5.7 
i ast South Central.-------- 16 605 —4.6 10, 445 10, 344 —1.0 
isa Vest South Central---..---- 17 396 398 +0. 5 7, 495 7, 723 +3.0 
Hey 10th at Ge TRG 21 325 336 +3. 4 7, 399 7, 746 +4.7 
Bes: Pacific a at ee ce 14 776 756 —2. 6 18, 790 17, 769 —65. 4 
_ ™ All divisions..______- 209 7, 934 8, 084 +1,9 167, 721 173, 251 +3.3 





























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
™ ?No change. : Mae : 
* > ‘Not including electric-car building and repairing; see manufacturing industries, Table 1, p.—et seq. 
> ‘The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 
Ftips can not be computed. 
‘ Included in the total of 960 establishments reporting in September were 78 establishments which were 
losed in August but had resumed operation in September, and 10 establishments which were operating in 
August and reported a seasonal closing in September, 1931. There were also 56 additional canning establish- 


































14 3 ients whose reports were not included in the total number of reporting establishments, as the plants had 
4.) J been seasonally closed for a period of 2 or more months. 
0 4 \BLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN NONMANU-} 
: & FACTURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1931, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1930 
ue 
$ Per cent of change Per cent of change 
¥ September, 1931, September, 1931, 
‘: compared with compared with 
——— September, 1930 September, 1930 
wk Industry Industry 
2 é 
+f $ Number |} Amount Number | Amount 
55 t on pay of pay on pay of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
rw =Anthracite mining......-..--- —14,7 —29.1 || Electric railroads__.......___- —8.5 —10.3 
“4 > Bituminous coal mining ----_- —11.2 —28.4 || Wholesale trade ------ ede —9, 2 —13.0 
4 Metalliferous mining - ---. -_-- —28.9 —42.8 || Retail trade. .--_.....-------- —5.9 —9. 6 
rah Quarrying and nonmetallic Oe Ree ST —9.5 —15.7 
= fo eee ee —24. 1 —37.9 || Canning and preserving ----_- —27.0 —39. 8 
_ Crude petroleum producing - - —28. 0 ee tk... i Ee ae (1) (1) 
"Telephone and telegraph - _--_- —12.2 —9.9 || Dyeing and cleaning__--_---_- (}) (4) 
> Power, light, and water______- —10.0 —I11L1 























z Data not available, 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLE 3 shows the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining, 
"quarrying, crude petroleum producing, telephone and _ telegraph, 
ee light, and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
otels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 1930, 
to September, 1931, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. 
Index numbers for the laundering and the dyeing and cleaning soups 
are not presented as data for the base year, 1929, are not available. 
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Employment in Building Construction in September, 1931 


ATA for each of the 30 localities surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, together with similar information supplied by 
three cooperating State bureaus, which collect this information 
within their respective jurisdictions, appear in the following table. 
This table shows the number of identical firms reporting for both 
months, the number of employees, and the amount of earnings in 
one week in August and September, 1931, together with the per 
cents of change over the month period. The results of the compila- 
tion for the 30 localities surveyed by the Federal bureau are shown 

separately. However, to present as much available information as 
possible concerning the building-construction industry, a combined 
total of the two groups, together with the per cents of change occur- 
ring from August to September, is given at the end of the table. 





COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL FIRMS IN 
THE BUILDING-CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931 














, Table 1, p. 208 et seq. 















































, ° s Amount of pay roll 
Num- Number on pay roll (1 week) 
. — Per cent Per cent 
Locality firms j 
report-| August, |September, of change August, |September, of change 
1 ing 1931 1931 1931 1931 
3 Atlanta......-------------« 121 1, 549 1,758 | +13.5 $28, 500 $29, 185 42.4 
8 a 76 1, 072 920 —14.2 20, 683 16, 835 —18.6 
Po Chaliotea, ee i. 2c... -- 37 868 891 +2.6 14, 609 15, 508 +6. 2 
at Cie ooo. :....... 398 3, 532 3, 496 —1.0 110, 566 110, 002 —0.5 
= CRE oss Sn en ss on 417 5, 482 5, 195 —5.2 200, 003 188, 302 —5.9 
5 oS a 109 1, 464 1,145 | —21.8 36, 167 26, 273 —27.4 
é eS ee ee 180 1, 098 1, 035 —5.7 32, 995 32, 010 —3.0 
= Dee Seeeee.. <......4... F 67 742 722 —2.7 21, 412 18, 892 —11.8 
= OS Ree ee ee 373 5, 562 5, 101 —8§8.3 165, 901 148, 040 —10.8 
= pO, BES 233 2, 309 2, 300 —0.4 74, 027 75, 352 +1.8 
ro Indianapolis_----------- 173 2, 122 1,914 —9.8 69, 757 59, 237 —15.1 
= Jacksonville. ..-.---...--- 47 382 296 | —22.5 8, 093 5, 894 —27.2 
- Kansas City ?_......._--- 175 1, 931 2,231 | +15.5 73, 000 80, 334 +10.0 
n Louisville_ _------- ee 123 1, 080 1,221 | +13.1 24, 440 26, 634 +9.0 
= J a oe ‘ 93 750 852 +13.6 15, 837 18, 022 +13.8 
rm ee 231 3, 390 3, 110 —8.3 98, 853 83, 519 —15.5 
e) New Orleams-.---.-..---- : 125 4, 017 3, 675 —8.5 76, 439 73, 204 —4.2 
: Oklahoma City_.......__- 85 1, 107 1, 084 —2.1 34, 237 28, 983 —15.3 
2 ES a 105 1, 210 1, 064 —12.1 34, 736 29, 461 —15.2 
- Portland, Me_.........._-- 75 658 688 +4.6 19, 307 21, 743 +12.6 
F Portland, Oreg-- 5p Saga 177 1, 485 1, 450 —2.4 47, 822 43, 481 —9.1 
t <a 215 2, 512 2, 539 +1.1 73, 656 76, 778 +4. 2 
3 Richmond. ‘a 140 1, 788 1, 765 —1.3 42, 390 41, 717 —1.6 
ry Cy PS er 456 4, 144 4, 129 —0.4 142, 232 141, 138 —0.8 
x Salt Lake City.......-..-- 84 385 424 +10. 1 10, 057 9, 338 —7.1 
z CS 172 2, 087 1, 787 —14.4 62, 943 53, O11 —15.8 
= WHEN Gt. 55555-..05- 449 11,111 10, 923 —1.7 337, 506 346, 405 2.6 
4 Wc wtinninns nce 54 359 326 —9.2 9, 014 7, 862 —12.8 
a Wee. 49 557 512 —8.1 11, 905 10, 214 —14,2 
3 Wilmington, Del-----_---- 101 1, 784 1, 742 —2.4 45, 489 47, 585 +4.6 
- Total, 30 cities___-__-- 5, 140 66, 537 64, 295 —3.4 | 1,942,576 | 1, 864, 959 —4.0 
3S 
= Baltimore, Md.3_____.__--- 70 1, 818 1,608 | —11.6 41, 574 40, 174 —3.4 
3 Massachusetts SS 4645 9, 324 9,326} +(5) 310, 081 310, 502 +0. 1 
2 Wisconsin 3_______- . 71 3, 003 2, 903 —3.3 74, 249 72, 132 —2.9 
z Total, 3 cooperating 
8 State bureaus. 786 14, 145 13, 837 —2.2 425, 904 422, 808 —0.7 
¥ Total, all localities - 5, 926 80, 682 78, 132 —3.2 2, 368, 480 2, 287, 767 —3.4 
& ' Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 
3 * Includes both Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo. 
3 * Data supplied by cooperating State bureau. 
& ‘ Prelimi 
= ’ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Z. 
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Data concerning the building-construction industry appearing jp 
the foregoing table have not been included in the summary tabk 
shown at the beginning of this trend of employment article. 

The several industrial groups in the summary table are not weighted 
according to their relative importance, and the bureau’s monthly 
employment survey of the building-construction industry, while be. 
ing steadily expanded, has not yet attained sufficient volume to répre. 
sent its proper proportion in comparison with the other 15 industria] 
groups in the summary table. 





—i>- 0 
Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, t 

August, 1931, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having opers- 
ting revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 
TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1981 
[Monthly average, 1926=100] 




















Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
EES en ere ee 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95.5 | 89.3 88. 2 86 73. 
IO iicinesdincnaincchestiicnsl 98.6} 97.0] 95.4] 960] 95.3] 890] 8&9] 8.4) 7 
NE isha diay aain-bssaith 100.5) 97.4] 95.2] 967] 95.8] 899] 9.1] 855) 72 
April. -..--.-----.---..,----| 102.0] 989] 966] 989] 97.4] 917] 922] 870) 73 
Sree ee lf 97.8 | 100.2 99. 4 94. 5 94. 9 88.6) 73.9 
ii nse Diligence nop Gated 107.1| 980} 986] 101.6] 100.9] 95.9} 961] 86.5) 728 
Bi ichnsnipnbiietichiys _...-| 1082] 981] 994] 1029] 1010] 956] 966] 847] 724 
I esictstielitines-sowsisibiit 109.4) 99.0} 997] 1027] 995] 95.7] 97.4] 8&7] 7h 
September..--.-........---.| 107.8} 99.7] 999] 1028] 991] 95.3] 968] 822]... 
October__--.-.-------.,-----| 107.3] 100.8] 1007] 103.4] 989] 953] 969] 980.4 
PNR a acicinsecne~ casa 105.2} 99.0} 99.1] 101.2] 95.7] 929] 93.0] 77.0 
RT 99.4} 96.0] 97.1] 982] 919] 897] 888] 74.9 | 

AVR de-.~ sbtiies 104. 1 | 08.3) 97.9) 1000) 97.5) 929) 33) 835 .9 




















1 Average for 8 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of August, 1930, and July and August, 1931, and pay-roll totals for 
the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“Executives, officials, and staff assistants’ are omitted. 
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, TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, AUGUST, 1930, 
Ng jp ' AND JULY AND AUGUST, 1931 
able (From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occus 
) tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 

















chted — reece z= 

thy a Total earning 

¢ Qs 

pre Occupation 

r A August, | July, | August, August, July, August 
stria] 1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 
professional, clerical and general__-.-| 249,931 | 222,232 | 220, 245 |$36, 951, 757 |$32, 981, 199 | $32, 355, 982 

Clatlilic.csautiantbtenscb0a2e 138, 835 | 120,974 | 119,588 | 19,396,109 | 16, 943,637 | 16, 557, 387 
Stenographers and typists_- a 23, 070 20, 667 20, 576 3, 031, 083 2, 738, 562 2, 686, 308 


Maintenance of Way and structures__| 374,499 | 303,825 | 296, 024 | 35, 325,981 | 27,777,398 | 26,620,773 





ates Laborers, extra gang and work 
CrOMEE «nis eee ep eceroen ens 54, 200 37, 325 33, 809 | 4,149,142 | 2,612, 727 2, 229, 296 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- | 
to {IGGL cotethieene* Sneed | 195,626 | 160,927 | 157,933 | 14,158,051 | 11,019,169 | 10, 554, 588 
Maintenance ofequipmentand stores, 393,456 | 342,915 | 337,519 | 51, 313,475 | 42, 733, 661 40, 839, 471 
OT a yee nes .._| 83,406 71, 148 69, 839 | 12, 253, 171 9, 956, 413 9, 506, 407 
bers Mi OC cidtinindiinda ooo 5.~. 49, 682 45, 533 45,025 | 7,604,721 | 6,566, 881 6, 219, 613 
Seca Skilled trades helpers_______-. 86,259 | 74, 867 73,790 | 9, 469,566 | 7, 787,611 7, 421, 339 
rom Laborers (shops, engine houses, | 
power plants, and stores) - - - -— 32, 763 28, 088 27,698 | 3,143,026 | 2, 594,117 2, 541, 951 
the Common laborers (shops, engine 





houses, power plants, and 
shew cakes 2 .......-| 48,358 | 36,962 | 36,395 | 3,306,961 | 2,703,310 | 2, 561,413 
Transportation, Other than train, | 





























TED engine, and yard...._.__- ...-| 178,521 | 160,563 | 158, 639 | 22, 865,171 | 20, 505,796 | 20, 073, 674 
Station agents._....-.-.-- , tA 28,683 | 27,725 27,599 | 4,611,223 | 4,444,470 4, 367, 236 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | 
towermen.----- ee ee Ie 21, 487 19, 491 19, 417 3, 411,655 | 3,081,037 | 3,039, 232 
— Truckers (stations, Warehouses, | 
" and platforms) -_.____-- 26,646 23,114] 22,590! 2,542,170! 2,130,949! 2,076,388 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
Cl ; 19, 864 18, 957 18, 907 1, 550, 934 1, 468, 293 1, 459, 879 
- Transportation (yard masters, switch 
— tenders, and hostlers) - - - s catate 20, 103 17, 553 17,548 | 4,017, 071 3, 430, 951 3, 376, 658 
7 & Transportation, train and engine___.| 281, 362 247, 304 242, 764 | 57, 354, 877 | 49, 020, 282 47, 590, 997 
 £ Road conductors- - - * sateen 32, 036 28, 250 27, 765 7, 839, 611 6, 846, 815 6, 617, 017 
vc Road brakemen and flagmen..-.- 61, 821 54, 745 53, 596 | 10,948,905 | 9, 339, 305 8, 986, 809 
—- 9 Yard brakemen and yard helpers} 47, 129 41, 199 40,943 | 8, 208,096 | 6, 843, 683 6, 712, 018 
0 Road engineers and motor men_. 38, OR3 33, 453 32, 805 |-10, 434, 712 9, 023, 482 8, 741, 962 
a Road firemen and helpers_-._--- 38,757 | 34,406 | 33,664 | 7,613,228 | 6,536,824 | 6,324,677 
iets All employees.............---- 1, 497, 872 |1, 294, 392 |1, 272, 739 (207, 828, 332 176. 449, 287 | 170, 857, 555 
= } 











Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various State 
labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 



































as 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
August to Septem- August to Septem- 
ber, 1931 ber, 1931 
State, and industry group State, and industry group joo 
Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Arkansas Arkansas—Continued 
Auto dealers, garages - -. - - - —2.2 —4.4 || Cooperage, heading, ve- 
Auto bodies, wood parts...| —65. 1 >. ee so cat —7.8 —10.9 
Bakeries and cafés__.___._- -—19 +4.4 || Cotton compresses, gins, 
ye, —121 —15.3 and products. ......----- —17.5 +2.3 
Brick aad tile. _..........- —11.6 —16. 2 || Coal mines_-_--....-..--.-- +17.7 +39. 8 
Candy and confections. _ .. +118 +15. 9 || Furniture manufactures. -. +1.9 +9. 
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State, and industry group 


of change, 
Septem- 


Per cent 
August to 
ber, 1931 





Arkansas—Continued 


Flour, grain, feed, fertilizer- 
Jae Bees. ......-...-- 
Handles, hubs, spokes- ---- 
ee ee 
Laundries 
a ES 
Machinery, foundries, | 
parts, smelters....---..--- 
Newspapers and suet 
Packing houses- pci. 
Petroleum products - - - 
Sand, gravel, stone 
Textile mills, garment -----! 
Public utilities 
Wholesale and retail 
Miscellaneous 
Contractors 


All industries_-_-_----- 


California 


Stone, clay, and _ glass 
products Es Te ‘ 
Metals, machinery, and | 
conveyances. -......-.--- 
Furniture and fixtures 
Other wood manufactures-_| 
Leather and rubber goods-__| 
Petroleum producing and 
refining-- 
Explosives, 
paints, etc 
Printing. 
Publishing 
Other paper products 
Textiles_ _-.-_- 
Clothing, millinery, 
laundering 
Foods, beverages, and to- 
bacco 
Motion pictures - 
Miscellaneous. -......-----| 


che micals, 


and 





All industries-._-_- 


Public utilities_ oe 
, |” eta SAPS Bes | 
EEE ee ern eee | 


Employ- ps 
ment Pay roll 
—4. 6 oni, 
+1.1 +2. 
neqews nts +12. 
+3. 8 fm 
—5.9 —6. 
—3.1 aa 
—3.5 | rrr 
rer —3.7 
+. 6 +. 6 
—4.0 mt 
—48. 8 —49.7 
25 43.5 
—10.5 —16.6 
—1.8 —3.7 
+13. 8 —8 1 
—.6 —41.5 
tinal —4.9 
July to August, 1931 
—6.5 —5.6 
—24 —3.8 
+.6 +3.5 
“is —2.9 
ey +1.8 
—2.8 —2.8 || 
Te 5 +2.2 
+3. 8 | +10. 6 
—7.3 | —7.8 | 
| 
+5. 8 | +6. 4 
+9. 3 | +3. 4 | 
—6.3 | —13.3 
+120 | +10. 5 
* —3. 1 | ni a 
— " on 2] 
+1. 4 | be 


Illinois 
Stone, clay, and 
products 
Metals, machinery, 
conveyances 
Wood products 


ee 




















1931 
—12.8 =—7.7 
—2.3 —6.8 
+2.9 +7.0 


_ 
= OOO Ore 


State, and industry group 





| Illin ois—C ontinued 

| 

|| Furs and leather goods ---- 

| Chemicals, oils, paints, 
ete 

Printing and paper goods-.- 

Textiles 

Clothing and millinery - 





Foods, beverages, and to-. 
bacco 
Miscellaneous -. -....-..----- 


All manufacturing- -- 
Trade, wholesale and re- | 
tail 
Services - 

i Public utilities. .........-- 
Coal mining 

| Building and contrac ting _. 


All nonmanufactur- 
ing -- Beau 
All industries_-.-_----- 
lowa 
| Food and kindred products. 
| Textiles 
| Iron and steel works__-___-_- 


| Lumber products. --- 

| Leather products . 

| Paper products, printing | 
and publishing - - 


| icals, and compounds... 
Stone and clay products. _- ; 
Tobacco and cigars - 
|| Railway car shops- --------| 
|| Various industries 
| 

' 


All industries_._-___- 
Maryland 


| Food products....-...-.--- 
|| Textiles 
| Iron and steel and their 
| products. .-.---- 


Lumber and its produc ts_- 
Leather and its products - 
Rubber tires 
Paper and printing 
| Cc hemicals and allied prod- 


i 


_. 
B55 
Pe 
S 
< 
tS 
5 
a 
& 
Ss 
5 
- 


Metal products, other than 

iron and steel 
Tobacco products---.-..---- 
Transportation equipment. 
Car building and repairing - 
Miscellaneous --.-...----- al 


All manufacturing -- - 


Patent medicines, ‘chem- | 


Per cent 
August to 
1931 


ber, 


Employ 


ment 


— 10. 
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State, and industry group 


Per cent 
August 


of change, 
to Septem- 


ber, 1931 





State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
August to Septem- 
ber, 1931 

































































































| 
Employ- — Employ- > 
ment | Pay roll saeet Pay roll 
Maryland—C ontinued Michigan—C ontinued 
Retail establishments-_-. -- +0.6 —6.9 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Wholesale establishments - —15.9 —2.6 ie RE epee Een eene —10.6 —12.2 
Public utilities - - es an —2.9 — | ee ppc, not iron h ’ 
rer yen 7 eee —1,1 +12. 2 and steel......... owt —2, —13. 
Hote Is..------------------- —2.0 +2.8'|| Iron and steel products___- set +21 
Quarries. ---- —.3 +6.1 || Lumber and its products_- +3.6 +1.0 
Building construction ____- —12.8 <6 eer rnd yo its sate eo —.2 —5.8 
Laundries ---.---- ee —2.3 —1.2 || Food and kindred products. +3.0 —.3 
Cleaning and dyeing estab- | —e and their prod- ro 
JighMCMES.4.<<c00<00----- +12. 4 eS ee, ee —3.5 —7. 
| Tobacco products__-------- —1.6 —12,7 
Vehicles for land trans- 
Employment—index || , portation --------------_ 1.0 —13.4 
numbers (1925-1927 || Miscellaneous - - ----------- 3. 9 —3.0 
“— | All industries___.....—- 
| —.7 —10.3 
August, | September, || " 
a . 
~ _ | July to August, 1931 
Massachusetts ban Poel 
New Jersey | 
Boot and shoe cut stock 
x. — aS 91.3 88. 4 | —. and kindred prod- | 4.98.2 4118 
sand shoes---.----..--- ~ Pe Re Q [ 
ee a oo bakery 71.5 aS Textiles and their products.| +2.0 +5.8 
Clothing weenen's Se 40 ame ae =. || Lumber — its products_- —3 —4,0 
Confectionery ...---..---- 78 8 99 3 || Leather and its products. +4.1 +8. 5 
Cotton goods....-..---.-- 55. 1 48, 3 || Lobacco products.__._..._- +7.7 +.3 
Dyeing and finishing tex- , *“ || Paper and printing _- «QJ =1.9 
les ” || Chemicals and allied ‘prod-— 
a ical mat hin r 7 ‘ap ’ 56.7 8S. 2 | RES STE «at —.6 +1.2 
ssonren me os ve ' aes ~ || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Br ny an — ‘bine -- 60.7 62. 4 | pre a 42.2 41.9 
— ry S .» ts ee al - | Metal produc ts other than 
Purmare-cno-n |g 73.5 || irom and steel. -.4 +1.6 
Hosiery and knit goods..-- 1 i 2 3 | Vehicles for land transpor- ad — 
Leather, tanned, curried, Mincan w= won nn nnn e----- Bg ty ; 
and finished ----- fessor 96. 7 90.3 iscelaneous - - ....------- +. ——— 
Paper and wood pulp------ 74.6 76.8 Gn St ae ee ae 
Printing and publishing --. 90.9 92. 4 All industries... -- | +. 4 —.2 
Rubber footwear - - - ------ 68. 1 63.5 
Rubber goods, tires, and ; 
is... 55.3 55.8 | August to Septem- 
Silk goods - ; 47.9 50. 4 ber, 1931 
Textile machine ry “and 
parts. ..--.-.---.--- 63.5 63.3 New York 
Woolen and worsted goods. 79.5 75 8 
: : intieniapgeemae — || Stone, clay, and glass__---- +0. 7 —1.7 
All industries... .-. 69. 1 68. 6 || Miscellaneous stone | 
and minerals______-_- +.7 —3.5 
gccne ca ememaianen sah Lime, cement, and 
Per cent of change, pastes: a= “pot. —29 —.6 
August to Septem- | tery 48.1 42.4 
ber, 1081 en... ee “4.4 
Metals and machinery -_--- +1.5 —.4 
Eusies Silver and jew = ay +4. 6 +24. 2 
* é Brass, copper, and alu- 
ment Pay roll a 2 ee —,] —2.9 
Tron and steel_______- = —.4 +18 
Structural and archi- 
Michigan tectural iron_______-- —.7 +4.7 
Sheet metal and hard- 
Paper and printing -.-...-- —4,1 —6.2 || ee, en ene —.6 —.6 
Chemicals and allied prod- | Firearms, tools, and 
WO iiiiidisccadvebocess +.7 +7.3 ' GUE «i. cécepstbenee 
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Per 








cent of change, 


\| 


August to Septem- | 




















| 





ber, 1931 ber, 1931 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group Alea 
Employ- ‘ Employ- 
ment Pay roll ment 
New York—C ontinued | New York—Continued 
Metals and machinery —| Food and tobacco—Con. 
Continued. Meat and dairy — +1.4 
Cooking, heating, and eae Duin +3. 6 
ventilating appara- Bakery a. oe ee +12. 4 
ae ae oe +0. 1 | —0.7 Se ee +.1 
Machinery, including ae +3. 0 
electrical apparatus__ +3.9 (1) a +.4 
a ae j Water, light, and power___.—— +3. 
and airplanes-_-_-_---- _. —2.4 ; a =. 
Railroad. equipment All industries___--__- 
ae eee... ..--- —3.2 —6.0 
Boat and ship building|  +16.4 423.9 Oklahoma 
Instruments and ap- Food production: 16.6 
SINK Ji inatnaes +3. 1 —.6 | Confections____._...---| 3.9 
Wood manufactures ___-___- —1.1 +.5 Flour mills_......__- = 
Saw and planing mills-_ —7.5 —12.7 Ice, ice cream, and iL 
Furniture and cabinet- dairy products ‘satin ie 8 
.. . See +3. 3 +4.0 Meat and poultry --_- rh! 
Pianos and other musi- Lead and zine: 15.4 
cal instruments. _-_-_-- —10. 4 +5.4 Mines and mills-______- 3] 
Miscellaneous wood - -- +4. 6 +7.7 ai ’ 
Furs, leather, and rubber Metals and machinery: 6.1) 
I thinnncatidibidisantbrcde +2.7 +2.9 Machine shops, etc-__- 58 
esa +.8 —.6 Tank construction, etc_ se 
Furs and fur goods__ +13. 0 +14.2 | Oilindustry: 3.4 
a Pe —.6 —2.6 Production, ete___-.--- 4. - 
Other leather and can- Refineries. ........__.. bs 
vas goods..........- +10. 4 +14.8 | Public utilities: ~12.6 
Rubber and gutta- Steam railroad shops. - a 3 
gg ETE +19. 5 +30.7 | Street railways... ..-- _3 5 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc +3.7 +4. 4 || Water, light, etc_______ me 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc +1. 6 —.3 || Stone, clay, and glass: 410.2 
Drugs and chemicals - +1.2 —2.0 || Brick and tile__....__- = 
Paints and colors_____- +1.1 +. 2 || Crushed stone, sand, 13.7 
Oil products_.........- +2. 5 —.1 and gravel___.....__- bg o 
Miscellaneous chemi- Glass manufacture__-_- a 
cals_- a Se +1. 1 +.9 || Textiles and cleaning: +1.3 
Paper. Bi cat nai —.4 —8. 3 || Textile manufacture. __ : 
Printing and paper goods... +1.4 +1.4 | —s and clean- 41 
Paper boxes and tubes. +9.9 <> Se | = eee ; 
Miscellaneous paper | Ww oodworking: =e 
goods... eign cheiaie +4.7 +1.2 | a 410. 9 
Printing. “and book- - 
REISS Saree (1) +1.3 
a... — Eoenns = 3 8 san Pennsylvania 
Silk anc ‘si Te Lae ‘ g 
Wool manufactures... —8.4 —9.0 | —_ products... -- ------- 2 4 
Cotton goods.......__. +17.2 +30. 3 | I Sg oe paheerar equipment. ~2 : 
Knit goods (excluding | F Sewn © pr ee Srrenecsete +2! 
esate aa eal ~27 —3, 2 || Foods and tobacco-......_- +2. 5 
Other textiles_________- +.2 +1.1 ! — , Clay, and glass prod- 2 
Clothing and millinery ___- +8. 0 OOF Bw eee e<e-re- er  - 
Men’s clothing. ______- +5. 1 —6.5 |! i roducts. Bare eters > 4 
Men’s furnishings - - -_- +1.9 +.2) 7 thee Le ibbe bee 1. o— 
Women’s clothing wart +17. 2 708 Se ee 44 
Jomen’s underwear__- +13. 6 a teed eee : 
Women’s headwear___. +10.3 +22 1 || Paper and printing... +1.0 
Miscellaneous sewing__ +6. 0 +5. 8 | : a ies ; 
Lematerne and clean- | All manufacturing -- —-3 
ae <b SR +1.8 +3, 2 | ' 
Food oma tobacco__......_-| +11. 5 +10. 3 || Texas 
Flour, feed, and cereal_| —1.8 —2.9 || Auto and body works. --_- +1. 
Canning and preserv- | ‘eis Asean eg Se eae +10. 6 
1S 0) Ce See ee +74. 5 +86. 7 || Confectioneries.__.....___- +49. 3 
Other groceries...____- +3. 8 +9. 2 Pure food products---___._- +16. 9 





1 Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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te, and industry group 


Texas—Continued 


Ice fac 2) ee 
tering 
Cotton-oil mills_.....---- 
Cotton compresses ----. -- 
Men’s clothing manufac- 
ture. 
Women’s clothing manu- 
facture 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 
Foundries and machine 


shops- " o m= 
Struc -tural- -iron works. 
Railroad-car shops---- - - 


Petroleum refining____- 
eg ee. 
Lumber _ 
Furniture manufacture. - 
Paper-box manufacture _- 
Cotton-textile mills__ 
Cement plants__..------- 
Commercial printing 
Newspaper —e 

ye 13, oa 2S 
Publie utilities. ....-~-- 
ct es 
Wholesale stores.....-..--- 
Hote ls... 


Wisconsin 
Manual 


Logging 
Mining: 
Lead and zinc. _. 
Iron. ; 
Stone crushing and quar- 

rying___. ee. 


| 





Ice-cream factories ---.----- 
Flou et ee 


Meat packing and slaugh- 





Electric-railway car shops- | 


| Per cent of change, 
August to Septem- 
ber, 1931 
State, and industry group 
——'4 Pay roll 
Wisconsin—Continued 
= : Ah a Reta | Manual—Continued 
an | | 
=, A ESS || Manufacturing: 
! Stone and allied indus- 
+3. 0 es 2 ae 
+50. 7 Biota....... 
+113.9 - i... 
Rubber-___-_- 
+2. 6 Leather_____- 
yy. __ =e 
it eee a 
a Foods (including can- 
i ning and preserving) - 
=, |... - Printing and publish- 
~ii. 9'}...... ooo _ eee 
—3.9 - || Chemicals (including 
—4.2 | soap, glue, and ex- 
—1.2 | <a PEON VG) <.656.5...... 
+.2 | | 
mat t _ All manufacturing___| 
+3.0 
+.5! | Construction: 
+8.3 Se ees 
—3.9 | i eee 
+4.5 Railroad _. 
—4.8 Marine dredging, 
—1.7 sewer digging-_-_--_-- 
nt See ee Communication: 
~, 2. See Steam railways---_----_- 
OT ct calment Electric railways - - _-_- 
OEE Pain biadise Express, telephone, 
ares | telegraph _________- 
——_—_—__—_ —_—_—_—_—_—_ | Light and RRL 
—.5 Wholesale trade - ___-_----- 

















July to August, 1931 





+10. 0 


+12.0 
+9. 8 


+37.8 








Hotels and restaurants _____ 
Laundering and dyeing_-- 


Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and 


quarries. 
Construction - -_- ---- 


| Communication - 


Wholesale trade 
a trade—sales force 





Per cent of change, 
July to August, 1931 

















Employ- 
meg Pay roll 

+1.7 +13. 4 
—3.3 —4,2 
—3.2 —3.5 
+16. 7 +21.3 
43.9 +18. 6 
—1.1 ot 
+2.3 44, 7 
—9.9 —12.9 
+1.0 +2.4 
—3.4 —6.3 
—2.2 —1.3 
+2.5 +2.9 
—5.3 —3.3 
—3.3 —4,3 
+4.3 +16.5 
—1.6 +.1 

—.4 .0 
—2.6 —3.1 

—.8 9 

+.3 —1.0 
| res 
—2.4 —.9 
—1.3 —1.9 
—2.3 —5.7 

—.6 —.9 

—.5 —.2 
—1.5 —1.8 
—1.3 +3.8 
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= 





Per cent 


August, 





of change, 


1930, to | 


August, 1931 


State, and industry group 


State, and industry group 














Employ- has 
ennet Pay roll 
California | Massachusetts—Contd. 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Electrical machinery, ap- 
Pe Sa —24.7 30. 3 paratus, and supplies ___- 
Metals, machinery, and || Foundry and machine- 
ee —21.3 27.6 | shop products._..__._.-- 
Wood manufacture______- | —24. 5 —32.3 |} Furniture_-_......._-- 
Leather and rubber goods +.4 —7.2 | Hosiery and knit goods- . 
Chemicals, oils, paints, Leather, tanned, curried, 
SERRE: Aa —24. 5 —33. 4 and gt saan al 
Printing and paper goods. —10.4 —11.5 || Paper and wood pulp_----- 
Textiles____- —12.1 —23.7 || Printing and publishing. -- 
Clothing, millinery, and | || Rubber footwear____.---_- 
laundering______- —4.8 —10.8 || Rubber goods, tires, and 
Foods, beverages, and to- | Re ea ee et 
eae bated “ae —14.6 —31.0 || Silk goods_____.......-- 
Miscellaneous ?2____ | —17.3 —32.4 Textile machinery and 
—$—<$<$<$<$<$<<<<—$ <= } = parts..............---- 
All industries________} —17.6 —28.4 || Woolen and worsted goods. 
Public utilities ba aa =f —13.9 —16.7 All industries___-____- 
Wholesale and retail_. ==>] —6.5 —4.6 
Employment—index 
numbers (1925-1927 


| 
er 
}_ 





September, September, 




















1930 
Illinois 
Stone, clay, and pa prod- 
AS os a 80. 7 
Metals, machinery, , “and 
conveyances_-_--..._- $2. 2 
Wood products_.....____-- 58.8 
Furs and leather goods - _ _- 85.9 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete 87.3 | 
Printing and paper goods__ 96. 0 
, ess. se ; 81.4 
Clothing and millinery - 75. 6 
Foods, beverages, and 
(ss A eee 92. 8 
All manufacturing_- _ 82. 9 
Trade, wholesale and retail 67. a) 
Public utilities ve 100. 2 
ol 89.3 | 
Building and contracting _- 72. 4 | 
All industries_______- 85.4 
Massachusetts 
Boot and shoe cut stock 
Se. 3 nos. 94. 1 
Boots and shoes_-.-..-__-_-- 83. 5 
Bread and other nari 
peeuuem..-.........<.. E 105. 5 
Clothing, men’s_-_.__..___- 69. 0 
Clothing, women’s_-_-__-_-- 97.8 
Confectionery -........- ..- 99. 6 
eae 49.9 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
| Si RR ee 88. 0 


2 Includes motion pictures. 





1930 


ded 


ment 





1931 
33 | Michigan 
Paper and printing -__-__-_- 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
ds Bi ee 
Stone, clay, and glass” 
62. 7 Ee 
45.3 || Metal products, not iron 
94. 0 SE ae ae 
79.6 || Iron and steel products __- 
83.8 || Lumber and its products _- 
81.3 || Leather and its products__- 
70.3 || Food and kindred prod- 
RRR Pe a EW 
80.5 || Textiles and their products_ 
Tobacco products -_ - -____-- 
68.3 || Vehicles for land trans- 
ea I ries sim chen thie 
62.1 || Miscellaneous---........-.- 
87.7 
74.0 All industries_______- 
44.1 | 
i} New York 
72. 3 | 
—— : | Stone, clay, and glass__-__-- 
Miscellaneous stone 
and minerals___.___- 
Lime, cement, and 
RR. 4 | ant cbabese 
70. 8 | — tile, and pottery. 
| 
98.9 Metels and machinery --_-_- 
65. 3 | Silver and jewelry ---_-- 
92. 5 | Brass, copper, and alu- 
99. 3 OG Seen 
48. 3 Iron and steel__._.___- 
| Structural and archi- 
88. 2 tectural iron........- 





Employment ¢ 
numbers 195 
1927 = 100) 


75. 


98. 
86. 


de 


99. 
84. 
101. 


sdee 


68. 
59. 


62. ¢ 
72. 
76. 2 


Per cent 


Employ- 


193] 





“a 


- 


Pay roll 











of change, 
September, 1930, t 
September, 193! 


September, September, 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES— 












































































| Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
| September, 1930, to || September, 1930, to 
September, 1931 September, 1931. 
state, and industry group | 7 State, and industry group ieee See 
| Employ- . | Employ- ad 
ment Pay roll | amet Pay roll 
New York— Continued New York—Continued 
, Food and tobacco—Con- 
Metals and. machinery— tinued. 
Conti . ‘ j sary. 
Sheet metal and hard- —15.6 —23.6 c > sndoaileincsata we ns 
Ribeiro geen an ¢ Other oceries _ __.__.- —13.4 —19.7 
cutlery = — ===. ucts... —11.9 —17.1 
C axing. heating, and | ; | Bakery products. 2 6.8 he 4 
ventilating appara- —13. 4 —24. 3 || ae 414.0 48 0 
sae en Sa ons > | B Tis + Re —8.3 —8.9 
Machinery, including |  —20.7 | —36.8 gl nei +8 a? 
electrical apparatus. | ay | Water, light, and power-__- —6.2 —4.9 
Automobiles, carriages, | —35.0 | —44,2 oar henine Tt « 
and airplanes---_---- ndustries___- - 21. 3 
Railroad equipment | —25.2 —31.0 Pennsylvania a 
nd repairs. __- : 
Boat a ship build- | Metal products___._______- —24. 4 | —45. 2 
Ne —31. 1 —35.0 Transportation equipment. —35. 4 — 50. 5 
Instruments and — | Textile products___.______- —5.9 | —15.3 
Os setese-- 4 —19. 2 —30.8 | Foods and tobacco- ___-_-_- —2.9 —10.2 
Wood manufactures —19.8 —28.7 | Stone, clay, and glass prod-_ 4 
Saw and planing mills_ —17.8 —25.8 “<a dy ie rept —14.5 —30. 7 
Furniture and cabinet- | Lumber products eee. —19.4 | —17.5 
WOPK...o.+. —24.2 —35.8 | Chemical products_-_-_____- —7.1 | —20.9 
Pianos and other mu- | Leather and rubber prod- 
sical ee. -- et | fe pe apr _—— 2 he 
Miscellaneous wood - . - —4.1 | —11.3 aper and printing _____. i —6.5 | —15.: 
Furs, apace. and rubber | 51 9.1 All manufacturing__- —16.9 | —34.0 
OO EEE en Zs, et 5 Ef emer 
: Leather _ ~~... . +5. 8 +9. 6 Texas eae 
| 
Nomina fur goods. - .< a ~ : “T1. Auto and body works- __-- cach RARE Sie eee 
5S - -) ie UV . | ae a es | Oe eos 
Other leather and ean] a RF | aan 
Vas BO0ds..- .- ti —25. 4 —37.8 | Pure food products _______- eran 
ro and gutta- | ms 20.8 | Ioe-cream factories eee —12.3 -- eee 
Ag te agi ah ey oo | F i See yg oes 
_ Pearl, horn, bone, ete. +4.4 +4.9 | Hg dene we os (nee ae a + : | menage 
( hemicals, — aints, a. | as a Meat packing and slaugh- | 
Drugs and chemicals —10. — 16. * Lg 
Paints and colors __---- —10.3 —15.4 Onn et Gee — gogo eh 
Oil products...........| —8.4 —12.7 | Cotton compresses...-.._.| +32.0|.......__- 
— chemi- | — 99 4 | Men’s clothing manufac- “s | 
ic testes moe Pg me . (ACRE bac onemmrrnmene | 5 ees 
Paper - - .--- ~~~ -- , =o —21-4 | Women’s clothing manu- | 
Printing and paper goods__| —9.3 —12.1 pm one a ee 
eae, = —23 —13.5 | Brick, tile, and terracotta.|  —43.7 |----------- 
ee paper | a6 99,1 | Foundries and machine 
. ae pk a ee ee ms Se  & 9 eee ees 
Printing and book- || Structural-iron works_____- | hearers 
er seres=~- mS: =86 Regs ar es -__-_-- 3 eae S a 
po len daa <a a Electric-railway car shops - cee, ee ee 
Silk and silic goods. --- ee ~23.2'|! Petroleum refining. -____- =18.6 |---------- 
Cotton goods +818) 485.3! amber mills 2-777) a9 (22a 
Knit goods — : | Furniture manufacture ___- | prety 
ona =" “ss we | Paper-box manufacture... |  & | ee 
ther textiles... —12.9 —16.3 || Cotton-textile mills..._____ | 
( ‘lothing and millinery _ - —7.2 —16. 5 Cement plants  § ¢ PTT 
a s clothing - -.-.-.- —5.8 —12.9 | Commercial printing. ._-_- DA asernhiike 
len’s furnishings - -_- —5. 3 —16.8 | Newspaper publishing. -__- TE Ta a asetindabile 
Women’s elothing- ___- —14.3 —22.8 ee 4s etic 
Women’s underwear - +.9 —9. 7 | Public utilities........___- 5. ee eipaaS 
Women’s head wear... - —4.1 —14.9 || Retell stores. — . 
Miscellaneous sewing -- —12, 1 —15.9 | Wholesale stores........___- mia enna 
Laundering and clean- ‘ op EE icesedacsera>-s0att a tr 
yy ss read dig at mi rs Miscellaneous - __........-- INI Dicom dicta ale 
Foods and tobacco. ._._..- —7.3 —12.2 | 
Flour, feed, and cereals. —2.9 —8. 3 | All industries_._....- —17.3 Fa 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in September, 1931 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages 0! the 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics from retail dealers. 


Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food September 
15, 1930, and August 15 and September 15, 1931, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. 
retail price of 28-ounce package of wheat cereal was 25.4 cents on 
September 15, 1930; 24.0 cents on August 15, 1931; and 23.4 cents on 
These figures show decreases of 8 per cent in 


September 15, 1931. 


the year and 3 per cent in the month. 


The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
18.1 per cent September 15, 1931, as compared with September 1), 
1930, and a decrease of 0.3 per cent September 15, 1931, as compared 


with August 15, 1931. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN’ 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH AUGUs1 


1931, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1930. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


For example, the 



























= - fo 
Per cent of increase fr 
Average retail price on— : Sent = of 
Article Unit | compared wit! F 
j . s 
Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, Aug. 1! hy 
1930 1931 1931 1930 l | , 
Cents Cents Cents m 
EE a ee Pound----.--- 45.0 39. 5 39. 4 —12 - (¢ 
I OU foc ooo ects cede ee RS 39. 7 34. 6 34.4 —13 ¥ 
Se aa NEES Fe sae ey VR 33. 0 2s. 5 2%3/ —14 iy 
0 ES EES SPST ' Sr 25. 6 20. 8 20. 9 —18 al 
2080 Ss Se Be 1Ot 6 SA 17.2 13.3 13.5 —22 ; 
Pe COG Stic cccmennen ssa csdbcnr pissin _ See 39. 1 33. 3 32. 2 —18 
ES SENT SE TE: EP ..: 42.7 36. 6 36. 2 —15 CI 
ND oe oa oa i nai mediante Pa SSL 53. 5 45.1 45. 6 —15 = be 
I HEE Ooi nose as dncnnenccaapestoiees | igeiees 34. 0 29. 6 28.8 —15 “ 
| RES YP" Te sclinisickalabialdee ae ee _ ERS 34.0 30. 9 30.9 -4Y 
Salmon, red, canned ...............-]_-_- a 33. 5 32. 9 31.3 =. - 
EE EE ae 14.0 12.1 12.1 —14 
Bees CVRMOTOOOR.... . .2icn- recs 16-0z. can_-_-__. 10. 0 8.8 8.7 —13 
RT) Se ees 2 a 48.7 34. 4 36. 8 —24 
= (all butter substi- |...-- ea eae 25. 1 18. 1 18.3 —27 
tutes). 
i itdcstth Sec suina odbc cwweeecane a | 34.2 26. 5 27.0 —21 +2 
EEE SE Sea: Cee 2 Bi: 17.5 12.8 12.6 — 28 “Zz 
Vegetable lard substitute__........._|._.-. ae 24.2 23. 3 23. 0 —5 “7 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................. Dozen.....-.--- 43.1 31.9 33. 8 —22 rt 
| RL ee Se rT Poune........ 8.7 7.4 7.3 —16 - 





1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically th 
and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. 


fn J une and December of each year. 
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qantt 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
NY INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1831, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 
«jl, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1930—Continued 


























Per cent of Foe 
; 8) net =: (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) Sept. 15, 1931, 
: compared with— 
Article Unit I 
Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, Aug. 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 | 1981 
Cents Cents Cents 
sesie . . <j aiieieeeisos: ae. aed 4.4 3.4 3.3| —25 3 
Corn meal. .------------ eescce aE ad ‘ 5.3 4.5 4.5 —15 0 
Rolled CG0R.. tcadhamnhe saecenaece - ae — 8.7 7.9 7. 9 —-9 0 
Corn ee pecooscccoccece 8-02. pkg aoe 9.4 8.8 8.9 —5 +1 
Wheat Glick as eheeee ase | 28-02. pkg--_- 25. 4 24.0 23. 4 —s& —3 
Messen: (Isc cece cave dagenhacan<), Manabe 19. 2 16.5 16. 4 —15 —1 
EEE AT CEES Sis. “ae 9.6 8.1 8.0| —17 —1 
Beans, DAVY «. . - owcecccen---~-- [ee 11.7 7.8 7.6 —35 —3 
Potatoes = wnewinke® seascosecceccece | few a Oe 3.2 2.2 2.0 —3R —9 
Oni0NS.. ..cnccccesancccsececcas aeal Me cielnes 4.7 4.3 4.3 -9 0 
Cabbage ial ced lniiichaa tard Gihclagiy Gp tnigien ses «sah nda | __do a 3.9 4.0 3.6 — —10 
lO eo ee 10.9 10. 4 10. 4 —5 0 
ee Oe a . — 15. 3 13. 2 | 12.9 —16 —2 
Deed GA inasenciiwsane duds jialcnetiie 16.1 13.9 13.8 —14 —] 
Tomatoes, at ee a & = ed 12.3 10.0 9.9 —20 —! 
Sugar. -- a oe hae Sta cede 5.9 5.7 5.7 —3 0 
Tea LE a ae eee 77.3 75.4 75. § —2 +1 
Coffee ea oa ec te eed a Bek a a 39.5 32. 4 32. 4 —18 0 
Prunes. ae BE RE, 15.5 11.7 1.6} —25 -1 
RR OS A ae re aie , i ae 11.9 11.2 11.3 —5 +1 
LEE aa ASRS SSIS 29. 7 24.1 23.9 —20 -—] 
Oranges 1 SFE ae Ee Ee 63. 3 7.3 36. 5 —42 —2 
We ae? Sen ee ae Te ee —18.1 —0.3 

















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on September 15, 1913, and on September 15 of each year 
from 1925 to 1931, together with percentage changes in September 
of each of these specified years compared with September, 1913. 
For example, the retail price per pound of corn meal was 3.1 cents in 
September, 1913; 5.4 cents in September, 1925; 5.1 cents in Septem- 
ber, 1926; 5.2 cents in September, 1927; 5.3 cents in September, 1928, 
1929, and 1930; and 4.5 cents in September, 1931. 
As compared with September, 1913, these figures show increases of 
74 per cent in September, 1925; 65 per cent in September, 1926; 
68 per cent in September, 1927; 71 per cent in September, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930; and 45 per cent in 1931. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
wens of 16.5 per cent in September, 1931, as compared with Septem- 
er, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER ¢ ENT 
OF INCREASE SEPTEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARE) WITH 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
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| Per cent of increase Sept. 1: 






















































































Average retail prices on Sept. 15— | specified year compared wi! }; 
Article | 15, 1913 
hoi 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1931 (1925, 1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 | 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak.-pound--.| 26.3) 41.6) 41.9) 43.8) 51.8 51.5) 45.0) 39.4) 58 59 67) 97 9% 
Round steak._..do__._| 23.2 35. 6) 36.4 38.1) 45.8) 46.1) 39.7) 34.4 53 57 64, 97 gy 
Rib roast__-....do__.-| 20.1] 30.1) 30.6 31. 8) 37.4 37.5) 33.0) 28.3 50 52 58 86 87 
Chuck roast-_.-__ do....| 16.4] 22.0} 22.7) 24.0) 30.4) 30.7) 25.6) 20.9 34 38 46 85 87| 
Plate beef--.--- do....| 12. 3} 13.9 14.5, 15. 5} 20.6) 21.2) 17.2) 13.5 13 18 26; 67 & 
Pork chops imaeeapill do__._| 22.8} 40.4) 42.5) 40. . 44.3 40.7 ol 32. 2 77 86, 79 O4 79) 
Bacon, sliced._..do____| 28.1 49. 4) 51.9) 46.5) 45.4) 44.4) 42.7) 36.2 76 85! 65) 2 58 
Ham, sliced _-.-do....| 28.1| 54.9) 60.4) 53.8| 56.0 56.4] 53.5 45.61 95 115, 91) 99 101! 
Lamb, leg of....do__--| 18. 7| 38. 5) 39.1) 38.5) 40.3) 39.5) 34.0) 28.8) 106 109) 106) 116) 111 
Ee do__.-| 21.5} 36.6) 37.8, 35.4) 37.9) 39.2) 34.0) 30.9 7 76, +65 76 32 
Salmon, red, canned | | 
tates dei pout..|.....| 36 0 BT. 2 SB. 0 OB.F SEG BE GL. Gicccclecceckews.-)s..-~|.-. 
Milk, fresh_____ quart__| 8.9) 14.2) 14.0 14.1, 14.2) 14.3 14.0, 12.1 60 57 58 60 61 
Milk, evaporated 
eae ee 1G-ouncs cam..}.....| 11.5 11.5 1.6 11.3 107] 10 = &.7/.....]...../...-..)---.-/....- 
Butter_-_-....pound_-| 37.7, 55.8) 52.5) 53.4) 57.6) 54.8) 48.7) 36.8) 48 39 42) 53 45 
Oleomargarine (all | | | 
butter substitutes) | 
qupniniethithasien meer  UflUlUmhU RU BOA ED Pe 8 6 eee eee eee ee 
Cheese.........- do... 22. 1| 37.0| 36.1) 37.7| 38.7) 38.0) 34.2 27.0/ 67  63| 71) 75 72 
oo” PSE .--| 16.1) 24.0) 22.3) 19.2) 19.3) 18.5) 17.5, 12.6 49 39 9 20 15 
Vegetable lard substi. | | | | 
eer. ound../|....-! Fe fe BS Se Sie } & | a ee ee eee 
Eggs, strictly ices | | 
tas ice tldl dozen__| 37.7) 51.9) 51.5) 48.7) 50.4) 53.0) 43.1) 33.8 38 37 29 34 41 
are pound._| 5.6) 9.4) 9.4) 9.3) 9.1) 9.0) 87) 7.3) 68 68 66 63 6i1 
Flour ee ae ay 6. 1| 5.8 5.5) 5.3) 5.3) 44 3.3 85 76 67 61 61 
Corn meal__....do....| 3.1) 5.4) 5.1) 5.2) 5.3) 5.3) 5.3) 4.5) 74 65 68) vO 
Rolled oats_..._- Re ee te es Be. eS ee a ee ere Gee Eee 
Corn flakes | 
.-.8-ounce package. .|.....| 11.0) 10.9] 9.7] 9.5) 9.5) 9.4) 8. O)..-..).. 222) fell 
Wheat cereal | | | 
.-28-ounce package-__|_._-- | 24.8) 25.4) 25. 5) 25.6) 25.5) 25.4) 23.4)/..... | ee. ie oe 
Macaroni. ----pound__|_---- | 20.4) 20.2) 20.1) 19.8) 19.6] 19.2) 16.4).....)..___|____. s edinalte 
| ee Bae tae do__._| 8.7) 11.3} 11.7) 10.6 10.0} 9.7) 9.6) 8.0 30' 34 22 15 1] 
Beans, navy --..do_...|---.- 10.2) 9.1) 9.6, 12.7) 14.5 3 REA ve. ir <r en Se | 
Potatoes........do....| 1.9} 3.6} 3.9] 3.2) 22) 3.9) 3.2) 20) 89 105) 68) 16 105 t 
Onions. - -__.--- “wn poe 6.4) 6.3) 5.5) 58) 5.7) 4.7) 4.3).-.-|.. |p. t 
Cabbage... - ...do__..|-..-- 4.7) 42 41) 42 51) 39) B62. 
Pork and beans | r 
ae ae No. 2can__|_....| 12.4] 11.7} 11.4] 11.6 11.8] 10.9) 10.4)...--/-----}---- |) i 
Corn, canned___do____|_...- 18.1) 16.4) 15. 6) 15.9) 15.8) 15.3) 12. 9)_....)....2) 2. ive 2 
Peas, canned___.do____|_...- 18. 4) 17. 4) 16.7) 16.8) 16.6) 16.1) 13. 8)...../)...-.]--._- St e 
‘Tomatoes, canned f 
ileal No. 2 .can..i.....1 MS 1.6 11.6 11.6 26 12s a&S...s.|..s].-... so 
Sugar, granulated | 0 
adisittteabia-wiel pound..| 5.7) 7.0) 7.0) 7.2) 7.0) 6.7) 5.9) 5.7 23 23 265 2 18 
TMB... corcearare- do....| 54. 5| 75.8) 77.0) 77.2) 77.4) 77.6) 77.3) 75.8) 39, 41) 42) 42) 42 ul 
4 RE RES GES do... 29.8) 51.0) 51.0) 47.3) 49. 5) 49.2) 39.5 32.4 71 71 59) 66 65 t 
Pee. 65k. RS FAS 17.3) 17.1) 15.2) 13.8) 15.9) 15. 5) 11. 6 vee ee oe eae | — t 
Raisins_.......-- Se ae 14.4] 14.8) 14.3] 13.0) 12.0) 11.9) 11.3\____- ee er ee 
Bananas. -..__. dozen --| eek 34. 6| 34.4) 33. 5) 32.7) 32.1) 29.7) 23.9)... _. BBE ak ampere ae 0 
Oranges__.......do____|_...- 61.0} 50.7) 55.3) 66.1) 44.2) 63.3) 36 5). _- OBE SEL | a 
All articles combined 2. | RebRt: neice Ed “Reg AOS, wlio, 60d ‘ein | 55.2 54.7) 50.3) 53.8 57. 0) 
1 Decrease. 


2 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have beet 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: 5" 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, “om 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by yeals 
from 1913 to 1930, ‘and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 


a 4) * beet ©) & CLs 
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Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
yanut 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 


PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO SEPTEMBER, 1931 
[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 



































| 
Dairy | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- || Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- 
ucts | ucts 

- Average for year...-| 100.0} 100.0 100.0 || 1929—Continued. 

- Average for year...-| 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 November. -_.__- 5 163.6 | 184.1 147.0 
- Average for year...-| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 December_........-.-| 162.9] 181.8 144.9 
- Average for year_.._-| 126.8 108. 2 103.2 |} 1930: Average for year__ 158.0 | 175.8 136. 5 
- Average for year...-| 186.5] 137.0 127.6 rhea 162.9 | 183.6 138. 9 
- Average for year_..-| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 February-_-_-- ay 161.6 | 183.1 138. 5 
- Average for year_..-| 198.0] 184.2 176. 6 Maren...............1 MRS! 1660 137.6 
- Average for year_..-| 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 cats 5s eaiaon ae | 160.3 | 183.3 138.9 
- Average for year...-| 179.8 | 158.1 149. 5 4 EIRENE a 2 | 159.8 { 181.5 | 137.0 
- Average for year_..-} 159.3 1503 135. 9 a RE Fd irs | 160.1 179.9 133. 7 
- Average for year___-| 156.9 | 149.0 147.6 ie ea _-.-| 158.6] 175.2 133.9 
- Average for year_..-| 160.4 | 150.2 142.8 August____- _._.-| 156.9 | 169.9 137. 4 
: Average for year....| 176.2] 163.0] © 147.1 September........._.| 156.4] 173.3 138.8 
- Average for year..._| 175.5 171.3 145. 5 October.......-.-.-..| 1544] 171.1 137.8 
- Average for year_.._| 170.7 169.9 148. 7 November.___- asi Wms 164. 0 135. 3 
- Average for year___| 167.2 179. 2 150.0 December__-__- 151.6 161.6 129. 8 
- Average for year.._.| 164.1 188. 4 148.6 || 1931: 

a a 180. 9 151.9 (ei eer 147.1 | 159.5 123. 6 
February-----. o 164.1 | 180.3 152.6 February--_----- 144.6 | 153.4 120, 2 
March. ..-. .-| 164.1 182.8 152. 4 March. - -- > atu ee 152.5 120. 5 
A pril__.-- 2 | 164.1 187.5 148.9 [ RES 151.4 116. 5 
May. | 163.5} 191.2] 147.5 May.................| 137.7] 149.3] 110.3 
June_-- | 163.0] 192.4 146. 8 June--- ----| 136.3] 145.7] 108.3 
| | 163.5 195. 9 146.8 | Juiy.... ‘ -_-| 134.3 147.8 109. 6 
August_. --| 164.7 196. 0 147.1 | 0 Se ae RE 132. 0 149.1} 111.9 
September. - _-| 165.2] 194.2] 148.1 September...._____.| 130.2] 147.7| 114.3 
October___- K | 163.5} 189.2] 149.3 | 

i ' 








Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Tasie 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1930,2 by months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100.0 and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 cent per higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with 
the relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease 
of 14.2 points, but a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so computed 
as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 
bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 119.7 for 
August, 1931, and 119.4 for September, 1931. 





For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, Feb- 
Tuary, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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TABLE eee? NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop 
YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 1931 


[Average for year 1913=100.0] 














Year and Sirloin|Round| Rib {Chuck} Plate | Pork : Lamb,} y,, a 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon) Ham leg of Hens | Milk j Putter 
1913_..-.-...---} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 09,9 
CC a 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 207.9 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 1x39 
a 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 178.3 | 186.4 | 164.0 5 0) 
aes 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 193.7 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 0; 
Sa 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 194.2 | 164.3 | 155.1 44,7 
 —_= 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 196.3 | 165.7 | 155.1 135.0 
eas 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 204.2 | 171.8 | 157.3 13. 
_ eee 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 206.3 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 13x.¢ 
a 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 205.8 | 173.2 | 158.4 |) 145.9 
OE 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 208.5 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 
ees 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212.2] 186.4 | 160.7; 143.4 
| ans 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 185.7 | 166.7 | 157.3 | 1 
January-..--| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 206.9 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 
February--| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 201.6 | 179.3 | 158.4) 1227 
March ....- 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157,8 | 201.1 | 193.7 | 179.8 | 157.3 | L214 
April_.....-} 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 189.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 12 
Ae 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 189.9 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 12 
PD crictown 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 193.7 | 167.6 157. 3] 1 
eel 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 188.9 | 161.5 | 157.3 |) 114) 
August_._.-}| 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 178.3 | 158.7 157 3 2 
September _| 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 142.1 | 186.2 | 158.1 | 198.9 | 179.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 | 127 
October__--} 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 173.5 | 158.7 | 157.3 4.8 
November _| 170.5 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 154.4 | 139.7 | 156.2 | 155.9 | 193.7 | 166.1 | 153.1 | 157.3 . 
December_-_| 168.9 | 169.1 | 159.6 | 153.8 | 139.7 | 149.5 | 153.0 | 191.4 | 164.6 | 150.2 | 151.7 
1931: 
January...-| 167.3 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 | 138.0 | 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 166.1 | 153.5 | 149.4 4 
February --| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 | 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 | 183.3 | 164.6 | 148.8 | 146.1 4.8 
March --__--}| 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0 | 178.4 | 164.0 | 150.2 | 144.9 97.4 
es 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8 | 141.4] 141.1 | 175.5 | 165.6 | 153.1] 141.6 91.9 
BT ccanpird 155.5 | 154.7 | 147.0 | 135.6 | 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1 | 148.8 | 138.2) 815 
June......- 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 112.4 | 140.0 | 136.7 | 170.6 | 161.9 | 146.0 | 134.8 80.7 
, ied! 154.3 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.0 | 110.7 | 151.4 | 137.0 | 171.4 | 158.7 | 144.6 | 136.0 42.8 
August___.-}| 155.5 | 155.2 | 143.9 | 130.0 | 109.9 | 158.6 | 135.6 | 171.4 | 156.6 | 145.1 | 136.0 xy. 8 
September _| 155.1 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 111.6 | 153.3 | 134.1 | 169.5 | 152.4 | 145.1 | 136.0 #1 


















































Y bal = Cheese} Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour so Rice —_ Sugar| Tea | Coffe ‘ 
Belo diitnacesset 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. ( 
NE Sipceniaiereitha tanta 188. 2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 205.4 
SES SS 153.9 | 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 ] 121.8) 153.3 
ROS 148.9 | 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2] 121.1 | 141.6 
We caun cd _-| 167.0 | 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5) 146.2 
ae 159.7 | 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 145.9 
1925... ---------- 166.1 | 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8] 172.8 | 157.4 
1926_........___] 165.6 | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1 60. 6 
1937 . .....-..-.- 170.1 | 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 | 155.4 
} AR SS RRS 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 14.3 
ih bt serine 171.9 | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8 | 156.7 
| _ E EE 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2) 147.1 

r January__--| 169.2 | 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0 | 1554 

February __| 167.0 | 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.4 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2 | 143.2] 143.3 | 153.0 

March _-___- 164.7 | 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.8 | 140.6 150.1 

April__..__-| 162.9 | 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 138.9 151.2 

2a 162.0 | 105.7 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2) 150.1 

i eae 157.9 | 105.1 | 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2) 147.9 

, OS ese 155. 2 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6 144.0 

August_._._| 153.4 | 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 110.9 | 142.3 | 134.6) 14.1 

September _| 154.8 | 110.8 | 124.9 | 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2 | 107.3 | 142.1 | 132.6 145, 6 

October____| 154.8 | 112.0 | 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.9 | 131.2) 144! 

November _| 152.9 | 110.8 } 140.3 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.9) J41-4 
sth December._| 150.2 | 105.7 | 120.6 | 151.8 | 124.2 | 173.3 | 105.8 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.2 37.2 

1: 

January..._| 145.2] 99.4 | 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2] 170.0 | 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.0 | 126.8) 1825 

February._| 141.2] 91.8] 78.8 | 142.9 | 121.2 | 106.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6 | 125.2) 127.’ 

March -___- 137.1 | 89.9] 82.6] 141.1] 118.2] 166.7] 98.9] 158.8 | 105.5 | 139.7] 121.8) 1264 

April__...._| 132.6 | 89.9] 79.4 | 137.5] 115.2] 163.3 | 96.6 | 164.7 | 103.6 | 138.2] 116.1 | 124° 

| peeeeP 1244.0} 85.4] 71.9 | 137.5] 1121] 153.3] 95.4] 164.7 | 101.8 | 136.9] 112.4) 121! 

June. __..-- 119.9] 823) 74.8] 135.7] 112.1] 150.0] 94.3] 141.2] 101.8 | 136.8) 111.1!) |s° 

epee 118.6] 82.3] 82.9 | 133.9 | 109.1 | 150.0] 93.1 | 135.3 | 101.8 | 137.3 | 109.1) 11%! 

August____- 119.9] 81.0] 92.5] 132.1 | 108.0] 150.0] 93.1 | 120.4 | 103.6 | 138.6 | 108.7 /1¥.: 

September.| 122.2] 79.8] 98.0 | 130.4 | 100.0 | 150.0] 92.0 | 117.6 | 103.6 | 139.3 | 1087) | 19. 4 





1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1931, 
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The curve shown in the chart below byes more readily to the 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TasBLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
- in the retail cost of food * in September, 1931, compared with the aver- 
' age cost in the year 1913, in September, 1930, and August, 1931. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 
j-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all 
schedules for each city included in the average prices. For the 
month of September schedules were received from 99.8 per cent of the 
firms in the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are collected. 
A perfect record is shown for the following named 48 cities: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Charleston (S. C.), 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall 
River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Nor- 
folk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), 
Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, 
Springfield (Ill.), and Washington. 


* For list of articles see note 2, p. 236. at : 

‘The consumption figures used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94. and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Out of about 1,500 food reports only 3 were not received—1 cach 
in Boston, Butte, and Chicago. 

Out of about 350 bread reports 4 were missing—2 in Atlanta and 
1 each in Columbus and Seattle. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN SEPTE\Mibrrp 
1931, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUST, 1931, SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND \vI74 
FHE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES AND IN THE UNITED ST ATR 





















































Percent- | Percentage decrease | Percent- | Percentage decrease 
age in- September, 1931, age in- Septem ber 1931, 
crease compared with— crease | compared with 
City Septem- City Septem-| 
ber, 1931, ber, 1931, | | 
compared| Septem- | August, | compared; Septem- | August 
with 1913| ber, 1930] 1931 | with 1913 | ber, 1930/1431” 
United States - 19. 18.1 0.3 || Milwaukee_- 23. 2 | 16.5 | 
SS |] Minneapolis 20. 3 17.9 | 
re 17.6 19.4 1.3 |} Mobile___-_- | 19. 2 | 
Baltimore_______- 24.7 16. 6 0.2 || Newark_- 22. 5 | 13. 2 | 
Birmingham 15. 8 22. 7 0.5 || New Haven | 26. 1 14.5 
Boston_____- 23. 7 17.0 0.0 | | | 
Bridgeport _- 15.0 10.8 || New Orleans 15.7 | 20.3 
| New York 26.9 | 15.3 ( 
Buffalo____- ke 22.9 17.9 10.2 || Norfolk__. —_—- 18.3 
aR 11.3 0.3 || Omaha__- 12. 3 19. 6 
Charleston, S. C 23. 6 ca. 9 3% 3 “aeeiatieces: 455 21.1 
Chicago. ........- x 33. 9 15.3 0.4 
Cincinnati - 25. 7 18. 7 1.0 || Philadelphia______- 26.9 13.8 
Pittsburgh _______- 19. 6 19. 6 
Cleveland___-__- 13.8 20.3 07 © rasa, B6e......1...-.... 15. 2 
| ee Se 19. 5 0.4 || Portland, Oreg____. 8.0 16. 2 ( 
SE Fe Se 11.6 22.0 1.3 || Providence_......-. 24. 0 16. 3 0 
Denver____- 9.6 16. 2 | 0.8 | 
ETS as 21.8 18.1 | 10.8 || Richmond___.____-- 21.6 19. 5 
2” ~~ Seng Fee : 19.9 
Fall River__.__._____| 16. 4 18.2) 11.3 || St. Louis._....__._. 21.0 18. 8 
Houston_____- Ee iionace ns 21. 5 | a 2 a eee er sts. 19. 2 2 
Indianapolis________- 14.8 21.0 | 1.2 || Salt Lake City___-. 5.4 15.8 
Jacksonville________- 11.6 19. 6 10.1 
Kansas City -_- ~ 17.4 16.9 0.2 || “San Francisco____-. 19. 5 17.5 | g 
FT lc ES Ee AS 20. 5 | 7 
Little Rock. ______-- 10. 4 21.5 11.6 | Scranton ____--- 27.2 16. 3 | 
Los Angeles___-_-_- 10. 2 16.9 12.3 || Seattle_______- 15. 2 15. 4 
Louisville___......-- 11.2 22.4 1.2 || Springfield, Ml_____|_.__-- 23.1 | 
Manchester _____-_--- , 22.0 15.3 0.1 || Washington______- 29.8 16.0 
Memphis -_-____.-..-- 10.0 21.1 0.1 
1 Increase, 
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Retail Prices of Coal in September, 1931! 


































HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
September 15, 1930, and August 15 and September 15, 1931, 
for the United States and for each of the cities from which retail food 
prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered 
to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar 
or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1930, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1931 




















| 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
United States: | Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price _- $15. 08 |$14. 76 |$14. 97 High volatile____.______| $6.15 | $5.55 | $5. 50 
Index (1913=100) _- 195.2 | 191.1 | 193.8 Low volatile__-__.___. 8.23 | 7.53} 7.90 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price_- $14.80 |$14. 73 |$14. 93 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100) _. 187.0 | 186.1 | 188.7 Se ee 14. 44 | 14.25 | 14.38 

Bituminous— as 14.13 | 14.13 | 14. 25 

Average price___- $8.79 | $8.11 | $8.17 Bituminous— 
Index (1913= 100) _- 161.7 | 149.3 |] 150.4 Prepared sizes— 
arcane High volatile____-__- --| 6.89] 6.64] 6.58 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile. -_-_-___-- 9. 61 9.07 | 9.29 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7. 50 | $6.66 | $6.74 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite- Prepared sizes— 
ie. ..<.... 14.25 | 13.75 | 14.00 High volatile___---_- 5.98 | 5.34] 5.29 
Chestnut - -- 3.75 | 13.50 | 13.75 Low volatile_--__-- 7.56 | 6.83] 6.92 

Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 

High volatile__-. 7.96 | 7.25 | 7.36 Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 15.00 | 13.25 | 13.00 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.58 | 11.00 | 10.50 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.26 | 6.39] 6.41 || Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite- Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__| 15.25 | 15.00 | 14.75 
Stove... __. 16. 25 | 15.05 | 15.10 ‘Stove, 3 and 5 mixed -_- 15.25 | 15.00 | 14. 7: 
Chestnut.______. E vag 15.75 | 15.10 | 15.10 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.29 | 8.24 | 8.14 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove... ____- 14.50 | 14.00 | 14.00 Stove. ----...------------ 15. 00 | 14. 50 | 14. 50 
ee 14. 50 | 14.00 | 14.00 a 15.00 | 14.50 | 14. 50 
a. ituminous— 
Buff alo, N .Y:: : Prepared sizes— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— : é : - ” 
Stove 13.67 | 13.20 | 13.40 High volatile. __..____- 8.18 7. 00 6. 78 
7 — ret oe “| Low volatile. -_-__-_._._- 9.77} 8.14] 7.96 

a 13.17 | 13.20 | 13.40 : 
Butte. Mont.: ‘ Run of mine— 

Mont.: Low volatile. _____.___- 7.83 | 7.19] 7.19 
ituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.40 | 10.49 | 10.11 |) pay River, Mass.: 

Charleston, 8. C.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.50 SNS RR: aa ___.| 16.50 | 15.50 | 15. 50 
Chicago, Il.: Chestnut... ...--.- -..--| 16.25 | 15.50 | 15. 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Houston, Tex.: 
,_. =. ae 16.38 | 16.50 | 16.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.60 | 10.40 | 10.60 
Se 16.21 | 16.50 | 16.75 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous-— Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— Prepared sizes— 
High volatile...........| 8.08 | 7.78| 7.89 High volatile__.....___- 5.89 | 5.80] 5.79 
Low volatile__.....___- 11.89 | 10.61 | 10.88 Low volatile. _-_._-__- 8.38 | 8.25] 8.29 
Run of mine— Run of mine— 
Low volatile.__.._____. 7.75 | 7.23 | 7.47 Low volatile. _-_...___- 7.00 | 6.75! 6.65 























' Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review, Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLp 
AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 13, 1931—Continu 


USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1930, 












































{ 
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1930 1931 1930 19 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal — 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. Sept, 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes _|$10. 00 | $9. 50 |$10. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Kansas City, Mo.: SIS 6.6.0 odaaccs nbs $14. 75 |$14.00 $13, 75 

Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4.98 | 4.86 4% 
Re tpn Bae ST 12.42 | 11.31 | 11.38 |} Portland, Me.: 
ee be he 13. 25 | 12.50 | 12.92 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.06 | 6.27] 6.30 Stove---_-- Jctaentoacect Bee 4 BO. a2 | 16,9 

Little Rock, Ark.: 0 re -| 16.80 | 16.32 | 16.99 

Arkansas anthracite—Egg_. 12. 5 11.50 | 11.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.20 | 8.61 8. 61 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.09 | 12.51 | 12.63 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. L.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.25 | 15.75 | 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Louisville, Ky.: | EE SR pe ee 116. 00 |115. 25 7B 

Bituminous— SP Se ee 116.00 }115. 25 75 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 

High volatile___ 6.19 | 5.038 | 5.03 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile__-___- 8. 75 7. 75 7. 75 I tare ti «Gases wataapeth 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.59 
Manchester, N. H.: RE eet 15.00 | 14.00 14.59 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
kt 16.83 | 16.00 | 16.17 Prepared sizes— 

A SE ee 16. 83 | 16.00 | 16.17 High volatile__._.._~-- 8.75 | 7.67) 8.17 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile. .......-- 8.85 | 8.31) 8&8) 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_} 7.85 | 7.00 | 6.98 Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile......._.- 7.25 | 6.75 | 7.95 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 

RR SS A 15.75 | 15.85 | 16.05 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut ____-- 15. 36 | 15.85 | 16.05 St! EE ee Se 14.75 | 14.18 | 14.50 

Bituminous— Eo wei Bh ere ee 14.25 | 14.18 | 14.50 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 

High volatile___._._____- 7.68 | 7.51 7. 51 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile -_-_- 10.46 | 9.75] 9.96 Se Seen) eee 16. 25 | 16.47 | 16.66 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Chestnut. ........ 16.00 | 16.41 | 16.60 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.34 | 5.67) 5.70 
SPAS Se 17.26 | 17.81 | 18.05 || St. Paul, Minn.: 
tO ae 16.99 | 17.81 | 18.05 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous— a 17.60 | 17.86 | 18.6 
Prepared sizes— RE 17.15 | 17.86 | 18. 

High volatile____- 9.99 | 9.91 | 9.87 Bituminous— 
Low volatile _ _- 12.89 | 12.40 | 12.43 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile___- 10. 22 9.72) 9 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.88 | 8.27] 8.25 Low volatile _- 13. 25 | 12. 54 | 12 

Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Pennsylv ania anthracite Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.40} 7.63 7 
Stove__.___- aac 13.90 | 13.42 | 13.55 |} San Francisco, Calif.: 

Chestnut ------ = 13.40 | 13.42 | 13. 55 New Mexico anthracite— 
New Haven, Conn.: lL ea 26.00 | 25.00 | 26.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite Colorado anthracite— 
Stove ____- gt ee 14.90 | 14.65 | 14.65 RS Bess RS 25. 00 | 24.50 | 25.50 
Ee 14.90 | 14.65 | 14.65 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 17.00 | 16.00 | 17.50 
New Orleans, La.: Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes._| 9.11 |] 8.07] 8.07 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| ? 9.62 | 29.28 | 20.28 
New York, N. Scranton, Pa.: 1 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
EE os Seay 14. 04 | 13.75 | 13.92 ee OSE Eat Be 10. 22 | 10.10 | 10.30 
| Sa ae 13. 56 | 13.75 | 13.92 LAP Se 9.85 | 10.08 | 10.25 

Norfolk, Va.: Seattle, Wash.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous ‘prepared sizes_| 10.65 | 10.20 | 10.62 
te ae acyl 14. 50 | 14.00 | 14.50 || Springfield, IL: | 
Chestnut ------ “ REELS 14. 50 | 14.00 | 14. 50 Bituminous, prepared Sizes_| 4.34] 4.34) 4.34 

Bituminous— Washington, D. m3 
Prepared sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 

High volatile......___- 7. 38 6. 50 7. 00 ES ae ee 315. 62 |315.15 | °15. 40 
Low volatile.._..._......| 9.00] 8.50] 9.00 eg bd sipalerd $15. 23 [315.15 |°15. 40 
Run of mine— Bituminous— 
Low volatile. _________- 7.00} 6.50} 7.00 Prepared sizes— Dds 
Omaha, Nebr.: High volatile_.......... 38.63 | 38.41 | ' 8.46 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.52] 8.89] 8.89 Low volatile. -.-......--- $11. 43 {910.86 | 11.04 
Peoria, IIL: Run of mine— _ 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.28 | 6.05] 6.09 Pbk niovbeccsoees 97.81 [27.78 | ° 7.09 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ink inp sen-ns--3 13. 83 | 13.00 | 13. 25 | 
| SES 13. 23 | 13.00 | 13.25 

1 The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all co! 's 

delivered in bin. sities 

2 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. ‘D's 


additonal charge has been eae 


3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds 


of 


in the above price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in September, 1931 


HE index number of wholesale prices as computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor 
shows a decrease for September. This index number, which includes 
550 commodities or price series weighted according to the importance 
of each article and based on the average prices for 1926 as 100, 
declined from 70.2 in August to 69.1 in September, a decrease of a 
little more than 1% per cent. When compared with September, 1930, 
with an index number of 84.2, a decrease of 18 per cent has been 
recorded. 

Decreases in the prices of corn, cows, hogs, sheep, cotton, fresh 
apples, seeds, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and wool 
caused farm products as a group to average 4% per cent lower in 
September than in August. On the other hand, the prices of barley, 
oats, rye, wheat, eggs, lemons, and oranges were higher than in the 
month before. 

Among foods price decreases were reported for lamb, fresh and 
cured pork, dressed poultry, coffee, corn meal, rice, raw and granu- 
lated sugar, and vegetable oils, resulting in a 1 per cent decrease for 
the group as a whole. Butter, cheese, fresh and cured beef, oleomar- 
garine, canned pineapple, rye flour, and bananas averaged higher than 
in August. 

A marked decline in the general average price of hides and skins and 
leather during September forced the hides and leather group as a 
whole down more than 4 per cent. Boots and shoes showed no 
change from the month before. 

In the group of textile products cotton goods, woolen and worsted 
goods, and other textile products showed further price decreases from 
August to September, while no change took place in silk and rayon. 
The textile group as a whole declined 2 per cent. 

Advaneing prices for crude petroleum and petroleum products, 
together with the usual seasonal rise in anthracite and bituminous 
coal prices, caused the fuel and lighting group to move upward a 
little more than 1% per cent. No change was reported in the average 
prices for coke. 

Negligible fluctuations in the prices of the items composing the 
metals and metal products group produced little change on the group 
asa whole. Automobiles advanced slightly and nonferrous and other 
metals eased off slightly, while iron and steel and agricultural imple- 
ments showed no change. 

Lumber, brick, paint materials, and other building materials con- 
tinued their downward movement in September. No change was 
shown for cement and structural steel. The group as a whole showed 
a decrease of less than 1 per cent. 

Further price recessions during September for chemicals, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, mixed fertilizers, and fertilizer materials caused the 
chemicals and drugs group to decline about 1 per cent. Both furni- 
ture and furnishings in the group of house-furnishing goods continued 
to decline in the month. 

Paper and pulp and other miscellaneous articles advanced slightly 
during the month, whereas cattle feed and crude rubber showed 


ri declines. No change was reported in the price of automobile 
res, 
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Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in August, as di 
also semimanufactured articles and finished products. 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, includiny jj 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities «the 
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TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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than farm products and foods, the September prices showed a down- 
ward movement from those for the month before. 

Between August and September decreases took place in 181 in- 
stances, increases in 102 instances, while in 267 instances no change 
occurred, 
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\NDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
MODITIES (1926=100.0) 





























ft 
q wer 0 
Groups and subgroups wep a —~ Sep ae the dollar 
i September, 
1931 
SE SEE ae ee ee ae ee 84. 2 70. 2 69. 1 $1. 447 
Watt DEGUNT Si iirid tee aims cscdticinadncosckhewensi 85.3 63. 5 60. 5 
Se REN nines Seeienwdaccnaticémedh evacuations 77.0 44.8 44.2 
Livestets OG WOGNTF «Ws sone 88. 0 67.0 61.0 
NG IIIED winusihtine onqisniiatretiialebacamniboses 86. 4 67.3 65. 4 
Foods. - we a no an = = ee ee ewes . 89. 2 73. 7 72.9 
Butter, cheese, and milk.....--......________ 99. 6 82.5 84.8 
I EE ed chp anus teeters shine hidamahtl ae 99. 2 76.0 73. 6 
Other BOGE. .............. Ce ee Ee ee 79. 3 68.8 67.6 
Hides and leather products__......................_.__- 99. 1 88. 5 84.8 
Hides and skins__-__-_- ey ep ee EE OE 94. 2 69. 1 58. 6 
OE SE PRS eae 5 pce Ae Ce 98. 2 90.3 83. 4 
a Si eS ti oe eee ee 100. 5 93.5 93. 5 
og eee eee ee 105. 0 101.3 101.0 
Te Hain tind obit ecadcs es Se ee Oe: 75.5 64. 2 62.9 
Na asa sent aicr sate Sete reas Ge waist acme 82.8 69.8 67.7 
Silk and rayom............- REE Pee een ORES Eee 55.4 44.8 44.8 
Woolen and worsted goods __ OP. OP ES 84. 6 75. 3 73.5 
eo EE ee ee ee 61.3 50. 9 50.8 
Fuel and lighting materials____- ericson inteaeatiea es 76.3 62.3 63. 3 
I tiesto cies ch heros. dh sath sideman ‘ 89. 1 92. 2 94.3 
SE SE ae ae Sa ef 89. 2 83. 7 $3.9 
i Jb. 2h. = Sa ee fe 3 ARE pT SE EET). 83.9 81.5 81.5 
OE Ree ST Se Te ee 101.3 103. 2 |, ae See Se 
Petroleum products nee wi salina ttn alnteinget bcaee 62.0 37.5 38. 9 
Metals and metal products............................- 91.8 7.1 87.2 
Iron eae 60G01....-......-..- Raph a Gen 8 SSS See §. 89. 5 86. 6 86. 6 
EE, Se ene 71.2 58. 0 56.8 
Agricultural implements. -..___.._____- eeaaae na 94.9 94. 5 94.5 
Automobiles. -.....__-- es Hobbes Pad, ONS Oe 101. 6 98.9 99. 7 
Other metal products. - SOS ES PR ee 98. 4 92. 1 90. 5 
Ee SR CO, Ee See ee 86.4 75.4 74.9 
Lumber _ etna pris a a ia oo . 80.8 66. 0 65. 5 
| a ie ee dda dita Lhis smebie 82. 3 80.4 79.8 
Coment i a = - ee) te See 91.7 75.8 75.8 
Structural steel_._...------- § he! ee 81.7 81.7 81.7 
Paint materials- ------- F ee eee 78. 1 66.8 64.9 
Other building materials___ - Pap atte ; 98. 0 89.3 89. 0 
Chemicals and drugs_-....-.-----. ET ey ae ee wee 86. 6 75. 5 74.8 
6 RE TATE E EN 5 Sai PR * 90.9 78. 5 77.8 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals EE ee eS wer ee 66. 8 61.4 61. 1 
it a Np 83. 1 74. 4 74. 2 
of eee eens i Ss PETE EP ees 92. 5 78.7 77.6 
CE ee ae eee 95. 4 7.5 84.7 
le ee ee ee 96. 5 91.9 87.3 
Furnishings gthacdading<rig ie > shbign wien acinar ore tte dake 94.4 83. 7 82.4 
sae EE ee aCe eee er gen Te 69.7 58.5 58. 4 * 
i se baodeddbbubncoute’ 93. 6 50.8 44.4 3 
EE EP eS ae ED 83.5 80. 1 80. 3 1. 
daa iicbibieameaaahwad« 17.1 11.2 10. 6 Q. 4: 
Automsenpers $es..............- . ee ea Oe ees eas 52. 0 45.7 45.7 2. 
EFF TE es 93.8 75.5 76.9 Lj 
i 82. 1 64.1 62. 7 L. 
Semimanufactured articles...................__________ 76. 5 68. 3 66. 3 1. 
. . A TASS es Te BG 86.8 74. 6 74.0 1. 
Nonagricultural commodities........................___ 84. 0 72.1 71.7 l. 
All commodities less farm products and foods_________- 82.8 72.3 72.0 1. 





' Data not yet available, 
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Need for a New Survey of Family Budgets and Buying Habit; 


OUIS I. DUBLIN, statistician, and William A. Berridge, econo. 
mist, members of the staff of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Co., have recently called attention to the need for a new survey of 
American family budgets and buying habits from a welfare point of 
view and an economic and merchandising point of view, respectively: 


General Welfare Aspects 


IN piscussinG family budgets from a general welfare point of 
view, Doctor Dublin states that the question of adjusting wages 
has come up for serious discussion in recent months, with certain 
groups insisting that a downward revision of wages is necessary to 
conform with the lowered price level and other groups stating that 
wages must be maintained as an important influence leading to }usi- 
ness revival. Whatever direction wages take the writer of the report 
under review suggests that it is of the utmost importance to know in 
detail what Americans earn and how they spend their incomes. 
This is especially necessary in view of the fact that habits and living 
standards have changed materially in the past few decades. 

Studies made to date—The writer discusses briefly the studies of cost 
and standard of living that have been made, stating that it was not 
until the war years that interest in this kind of investigation was 
aroused. Of the studies available, that of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, entitled ‘‘The Cost of Living in the United States,” 
and covering {2,000 working-class families in 92 industrial centers of 
the country during 1918-19, is mentioned. The findings in this 
study Doctor Dublin regards as of great significance because the 
study represents the wage-earning class, the large mass of the Amer'- 
can people. 

It has likewise been important to know what the necessary expendi- 
tures of dependent families and of families in the higher income classes 
are. To this end the Charity Organization Society of New York 
worked out an estimate that $25 a week is the minimum required to 
maintain dependent families in health and decency. Minimum com- 
fort budgets, on the other hand, may not be maintained for less than 
$1,800 to $2,000 per year. 

For the well-to-do class Dr. Jessica D. Peixotto has studied the 
actual expenses, namely for a group of faculty members on the stati 
of the University of California. In this group incomes ranged from 
$1,800 to $16,000, and obviously, a smaller percentage of income was 
spent on food and clothing than by the low-paid workers and a wider 
margin was available for miscellaneous expenditures. . 

Need for further surveys.—Because of the fragmentary nature of the 
information on family budgets now available, and because the studies 


1 Pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Need for a New Survey of Family Budgets and Buying Habits.”’ 
?U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 357. 
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‘1 existence were made some years back, Doctor Dublin urges that a 
new study be made, stating: 

Ii is clear that there is a distressing lack of factual information on how American 
families spend their money. The most extensive statistical study is more than 
;2 years old and the only one which deals with those above the lower income 
groups is both old and fragmentary. All who have studied this subject, there- 
fore, agree that the time is ripe for another thoroughgoing investigation, to be 
made preferably under the auspices of the Federal Government itself; and in line 
with this thought, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, almost two 
vears ago, asked the Social Science Research Council to draw up a plan to be 
followed in the conduct of such a study, believing that the Government would 
agree to do the work. 

The Social Science Research Council has submitted a plan for carry- 
ing forward such a study. It is proposed that the study include 
families of different sizes and with incomes up to $10,000 a year, and 
that the Government should appropriate for and carry through the 
work. 

Failing Government action the writer of the article under review 
states that such a study should be undertaken by private organiza- 
tions because now, in a period of business recession, this typeof infor- 
mation would be particularly valuable. 


Economic and Merchandising Aspects 


Doctor BerripGe regards family budget data as having a partic- 
ular bearing on the plans laid by merchandisers, manufacturers, and 
persons engaged in market research, and states that the value of this 
type of knowledge is not restricted to the use of the theoretical 
sociologist, relief worker and labor leader. Believing such knowledge 
essential in adequate, fact-controlled planning, he regards it as im- 
portant that up-to-date basic budget figures be made available. He 
states that market research has progressed rapidly since the war, but 
that study of this branch of our economic life is seriously handicapped 
because no recent study has been made of living costs, 1. e., the kinds, 
quantities, and price ranges of articles used by Americans in various 
sections of the country. To learn what the consumption habits of 
the people are the writer of the report under discussion advocates a 
comprehensive survey of family budgets such as was made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918-19. He states that 
the impression prevails that in the years since this study was made 
more important changes in the allocation of family expenditures have 
occurred than in any other comparable period in the economic history 
of the country. For example, among the major groups of expendi- 
tures it is stated that the food group has as a whole undergone a 
striking deflation. At the same time some adjustment should be 
made for the greater use of automobiles and the changes in family 
living that the automobile has brought about. 

Economic uses of data.—Two economic uses of family budget data 
are set down, as follows: 

(1) One is the problem of setting up a more reliable ‘‘corrector”’ by which to 
convert indexes of the changing course of money income into indexes of the 
physical volume of goods and services which the aggregate money income will 
buy at any given time. (2) The other is the problem of setting up a comprehen- 
sive cross-section picture, showing how the consumption of a particular article 
varies among families of different income levels, geographical location, etc., as 


well as how the several products compete with each other for the consumer’s 
dollar under any given conditions of income, location, ete. 
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Market characteristics —Quite apart from the usefulness of 1)p-to. 
date figures on family budgets in deriving sounder indexes of group «ost; 
and of the total composite cost of living for correcting money ine mes 
is the use of such data in order to ascertain what the position of indj. 
vidual commodities is in the market and in relation to each other. T}p 
writer of the study under review states that this latter use is more 
immediate and specific than the economic uses, and is of interest to 
many manufacturers, merchandisers, advertising agencies, and others. 
Exemplifying this use, the question arises as to what the demand fo, 
life insurance is; that is, how much has the premium payment on lif 
insurance risen in relation to income for the family as a whole and per 
individual, since the Bureau of Labor Statistics study was mace iy 
1918-19. Also, how much is paid out per family for the maintenance 
of an automobile, what is the price of the radios in use, the amount 
spent for travel, amusement, and many other items. 

Proposal for P mpnned study.—Doctor Berridge proposes that a com- 
prehensive study, giving correlated information for all income brackets 
up to $5,000, and possibly up to $10,000, be made. He states that 
the ideal way to provide this basic market information would be to 
have the Federal Government repeat, in suitable expanded form, the 
field survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. He advocates 
that such a study be made “at about the time when business condi- 
tions have revived sufficiently to resume a normal rate of activity in 
the Nation’s industrial and other employments.” 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for August, 1931 


By J. J. Konna, Cuier Statistician Unirep States Bureau OF IMMIGRATION 


A total of 20,670 aliens was admitted to the United States during 
August, 1931, including 4,090 immigrant and 16,580 nonimmigrant. 
The exodus of aliens this month totaled 32,550, of whom 23,009, or 
70.7 per cent, were nonemigrants going abroad for a short stay or 
leaving after a visit in this country. The remaining 9,541 were 
emigrants departing for permanent residence in some foreign country. 
During the same month 59,372 American citizens returned to the 
United States and 65,895 left for foreign lands. 
Of the 20,670 aliens who entered the country during August, 16,877 
came in at the seaports and 13,718, or 81.3 per cent, of these landed 
at New York. Aliens coming via the northern and the southern land 
borders numbered 3,181 and 612, respectively. Europeans comprised 
80.8 per cent of the New York arrivals, 11,090 aliens admitted at that 
port during August being natives of Europe, while 2,082 were born in 
Canada, Cuba, and other countries in the Western Hemisphere, 398 
in Asia, 72 in Africa, and 76 in Australia and the Pacific islands. 
About one-half of the aliens entering at our principal seaport during 
August came back to a permanent residence in this country, 6,722 of 
the arrivals at New York this month having been admitted as return- 
ing residents under the immigration act of 1924. Of the other 
principal classes under the act, 4,592 were temporary visitors for 
business or pleasure or persons passing through the country, 1,103 
were admitted as immigrants charged to the quota, and 775 came in 
as husbands, wives, or unmarried children of American citizens. 
Of the principal classes of the 3,181 aliens entering via the Canadian 
border, 1,679 were temporary visitors for business or pleasure or 
persons passing through the country, and 764 came in under the act 
as natives of nonquota countries, mainly Canada. Almost three- 
fifths of the Mexican berder arrivals were admitted under the act of 
1924 as temporary visitors for business or pleasure or persons passing 
through the country, 354 being of this class. 
Among the 4,090 immigrant aliens admitted during August, 1931, 
the Italian race led the list with 694, followed by the English with 637, 
while the German contributed 359, French, 313, Scotch, 288, Hebrew, 
253, and Irish, 212. The other races or peoples contributed less than 
200 each. During the corresponding month a year ago, the English 
race led the list with 2,334, followed by the Irish with 2,035, while 
the German was third in the list with 1,930. The Italian sent 1,444, 
while 1,411 were Scotch, 905 were French, and 782 were Hebrew. 

The statistics for the first two months of the current fiscal year show 
a decrease in immigration of almost 75 per cent as compared with the 
same months a year ago. During July and August, 1931, 3,824 immi- 
grants came from European countries, 2,875 from countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, 424 from Asia, and 141 from Africa, Australia, 
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New Zealand, and the Pacific islands. In July and August, 1930, 
16,524 immigrants were admitted from Europe, 10,397 from ihe 
Western Hemisphere, 971 from Asia, and 247 from Africa, Australia, 


New Zealand, and the Pacific islands. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY AND AUGUST, 1:3! 












































| 
Inward | Outward 
| 
| Aliens 7? 
Aliens admitted de- | Aliens departed United 
Peri PP | barred . 
eriod United | from |—_— = | States 
States enter- | citi- eo 
Immi-| No- citizens) POC! | ing! | emj- | No: | | zens Total 
- immi-}| Total |arrived rent emi- | Total; de- 
gra grant | 8 | grant | | Parted| 
1 oes | , | Bd kA ae. 
July, 1931__.._| 3,174] 12,361] 15,535, 30, 944 1. en 761, 7,428) 20,450, 27,878) 46, 961| 74, 839 
August, 1931__| 4,090} 16, 580} 20,670 59, 372) 80, 042) 657} 9, 541) 23,009) 32, 550) 65, 895) 98, 445 
s) 7 ————— 
is citanel 7, 264) 28, 941) 36, 205. 90, 316 125, a, dene 16, - 43,459 60, 1S Tes 856/173, 284 
| 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivais, as they were not permitted to enter the United States 
_? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally | 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


(QNFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND OTHER INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL PROB- 
tems, ALBANY, N. Y., 1931.—Proceedings, by the Governors of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. 
Albany, J. B. Lyon Co., printers, 1931.. 103 pp. 


An account of this conference was published in the March, 1931, issue of the 
Labor Review. 
(eorciA.—Industrial Commission. Ninth and tenth annual reports, for the two 
years ending December 31, 1930. Atlanta, 1931. 11 pp., folders. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


jLLtnors.—Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-ninth coal report of Illinois, 
1930. Springfield, 1931. 244 pp. 


Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Kansas Labor and Industrial 
Bulletin, Vol. I, No.1. Topeka, August, 1931. 4 pp. 

This first issue of the Kansas Labor and Industrial Bulletin contains principally 
employment and industrial accident data, but the statement is made that when 
fully developed it will also carry ‘‘a variety of information of interest and value to © 
industrial leaders and business men.”’ 

MassacHUsETTs.—Department of Industrial Accidents. Annual report, for the. 


year ending June 30, 1930. Boston, 1931. 89 pp., charts. (Public document 
No. 108.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 
New Jersey.—Advisory Committee on Employment Problems to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Federal-State-Municipal Employment Service of New 


Jersey: An analysis of its organization and operation, by Mary LaDame, and 


recommendations of committee on study of public employment offices. Trenton, 
1931. 72 pp. 


Recommendations from this report are reproduced in this issue. 

New Yorx.—Crime Commission. Report, 1930. Albany, 1930. 454 pp. 
(Legislative document, 1930, No. 98.) 

Contains a chapter on employment and crime, in which the following are 
among the subjects discussed: How young workers obtain their jobs, job turn- 
overandemploymen among young workers, types of jobs held by young workers, 
intelligence and employment success, the employment of young offenders, and 
vocational guidance programs for maladjusted persons. 


Norra Carotina.—Industrial Commission. Papers presented at the first annual 


state-wide industrial safety conference, High Point, November 13 and 14, 
1930. (Raleigh, 1931.) 111 pp. 


/KLAHOMA.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Factory Inspection. Bulletin 
No. 7-A, 1931 edition. [Oklahoma City, 1931.) 138 pp., illus. 

Contains the laws governing inspection and regulation of factories or other 

laces where labor is employed, with a digest of safe practices and methods of 

liminating industrial hazards caused by unguarded machinery, improper venti- 

tion, electrical equipment, and spray painting. 


8EGON.—Board for Vocational Education. Sixth biennial report, 1929-1930. 
Salem, 1931. 31 pp. 
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UnitTep States.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Prices of food products. Hearings (71st Cong., 3d sess.) on S. Res. 374, 5 
Res. 405, and S. Res. 407, February 10 to 19, 1931. Washington, 1931. 33; 


pp. 

The resolutions listed called for the investigation of prices of bread, milk anq 
other dairy products, and meat and meat-food products, The hearings recorde, 
in this volume include statistics and other information from representatives of 
various companies or organizations immediately concerned with the product 
under consideration, as well as data compiled by the United States Depart me; 
of Agriculture and the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


—— Department of Agriculture. Technical Bulletin No. 244: Harvesting smi 
grain, soy beans, and clover in the Corn Belt with combines and binders, hy 
L. A. Reynoldson and others. Washington, 1931. 54 pp., charts, dllus. 


Includes information on labor requirements and costs in the operation oj 
self-binders and different types of combines in the harvesting of small grains 
soy beans, and clover, as shown by field surveys. 
—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Commerce yearbook, 1931. Vol. I.—United States. Washington, 1931. 6% 
pp., charts. 





Labor in the coal fields of Soviet Russia. Report to the Committ 
on Ways and Means (71st U. S. Cong., 3d sess.), December 20, 1930. Wash 
ington, 1931. 19 pp. 
—— Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 206: Chili 
welfare in selected counties of Washington. Washington, 1931. 111 pp. 

A report on child dependency, neglect, and delinquency in six counties of the 
State of Washington, made in the spring of 1927 at the request of the Washington 
State Conference on Social Work. The study is held to show the need for “in- 
creased public responsibility and administrative provisions for the care of de- 
pendent, delinquent, and other handicapped children and for the strengthening 
of present legal provisions for their care.’”” Recommendations are included, in 
formulating which the experience of other States and the conclusions and recon- 
mendations of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
have been carefully considered. 
Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1931, No. 2): 
Biennial survey of education in the United States, 1928-1930. Chapter XI, 
Education of exceptional children, by Elise H. Martens. Washington, 1931. 
38 pp. (Advance pages.) 
Among the problems connected with the subject studied in this bulletin ar 
the following: ‘For which occupations should the mentally deficient, the deal, 
and the partially sighted be educated? How does the problem of guidance ior 
exceptional children differ from that of normal children? What responsibilities 
for follow-up and placement should the school assume for handicapped children?’ 





Official—Foreign Countries 


AuBerta (CanapA).—Bureau of Labor. Annual report, for the fiscal year 130-31. 
Edmonstor, 1931. 24 pp., charts. 


Includes classified weekly wage rates and weekly hours of labor based on returis 
from 2,620 firms. 
Austria.—Bundesministerium fiir soziale Verwaltung. Statistiken zur Arbeils 

losenversicherung, 1920-1929. Vienna, 1930. 47 pp. 

Contains statistical data relating to public insurance against unemploymel! 
during 1920 to 1929, including age groups of the unemployed, duration of benefit 
payments, activities of employment service, etc. 
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\usrr1A.—Zentral-Gewerbe-Inspektorat. Die, Amtstétigkeit der Gewerbe-Inspek- 
~ torate im Jahre 1930. Vienna, 1931. liii’ 186 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Contains a report on factory inspection in Austria during 1930... The first general 
part deals with labor legislation and the economic position of wage earners in 
Austria. The second part contains separate reports of 18 district labor inspectors. 
The third part includes special reports on prevention of accidents in under- 
ground work. 


and 
ded 
CanapA.—Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics: Branch. The Canada year- 
book, 1931. Ottawa, 1931. 1148 pp., maps, charts. 


Includes statistics on wages, employment and unemployment, production, prices 
and cost of living, trade-union membership, fatal industrial accidents, work- 
men’s compensation, strikes and lockouts, old-age pensions, the cooperative move- 
ment, and labor legislation. 


ucts 


lent 


'_— Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada, 1930. Ottawa, 1931. 

157 pp. 

Asummary of Canadian labor legislation for 1930 is published in this issue of the 

Labor Review. 

DenMARK.—Invalideforsikringsraadet. Beretning for aaret 1930. Copenhagen, 
1931. 158 pp., charts. 

Annual report on public invalidity and old-age insurance in Denmark in 1930, 

including legislation, coverage, organization, and financial transactions during 

1930. The table heads are in English as well as Danish and there is a summary 

in English of the administration of the invalidity insurance act through the 

invalidity insurance council. 

—— Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Statistical Department. Denmark, 
1931. Copenhagen, 1931. 351 pp., illus. (In English.) 

Contains descriptive and statistical information in regard to Denmark, includ- 

ing labor protection, social insurance, child welfare, housing, cooperation, etc. 

— Statistiske Departement. Strejker og lockouter i Danmark, 1926-1930. 

Copenhagen, 1931. 39 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 4 rxkke, 88 bind, 6 

hefte.) 

A report on industrial disputes in Denmark during 1926-1930, including chap- 

ters on general conditions of employment in various industries. 

FepeERATED Matay Stares.—Labor Department. Annual report, for the year 
1930. Kuala Lumpur, 1931. 54 pp. 

Data on wages and labor conditions in the Federated Malay States, taken from 

this report, are given in this issue. 

GERMANY.—([Reichsarbeitsministerium.] Reichsversicherungsamt. Gesundheits- 


fiirsorge in der Invalidenversicherung, 1930. Berlin, 1931. 106 pp., maps, 
charts. 


Deals with health care in connection with public insurance against invalidity 
in Germany during 1930, including preventive measures, such as proper housing, 
sanitation, wholesome. food, etc. 


Great Brrrarn.—Adult Education Committee. Paper No. 10: The scope and 
practice of adult education. London, 1930. 91 pp. 


~—— Mines Department. Coal mines act, 1930: The working of schemes under 
Part I of the act during the March quarter, 1931. London, 1981. 14 pp. 
(Cmd. 3905.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. Guide to current 
official statistics of the United Kingdom, vol. 9 (1930). London, 1981. 3819 pp. 


—- Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1931. Part 5, Building 
societies; Section II, Directory and summaries. London, 1931. 77 pp. 
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GreaT Britain.— Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1929-1931. Re por. 
London, 1931. 252 pp. (Cmd. 3909.) 


The commission was appointed in October, 1929, to study conditions prevailing 
in the civil service and to make such recommendations as seemed desirable 
concerning methods of recruitment, remuneration, machinery for discussing anq 
settling questions relating to conditions of service, conditions of retirement, an 
the like. The commission reports upon these subjects at considerable length, })y 
the recent crisis in British affairs has changed the whole situation so radically as 
to make it improbable that there will be any attempt, at present, to carry out 
its recommendations. 

— Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Appendices to the 
minutes of evidence taken before the Commission. Part III: Reports of 
special investigation in eight industrial areas into the subsequent history of 


persons with disallowed claims to unemployment benefit. London, 1931. 
Pages 104-197. 


Data on the results of the investigation are given in this issue of the Labor 
Review. 
HamMBurRG (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die 
Freie und Hansestadt Hamburg, 1930-31. Hamburg, 1931. 464 pp. 
Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Hamburg for 1930-31, 
including housing, cost of living, wages, social insurance, welfare work, etc. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFice.—<Studies and Reports, Series G (housing and 


welfare), No. 3: Housing policy in Europe; cheap home building. Geneva, 1930. 
378 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American distributor.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 

IraLy.—Istituto Centrale di Statistica. Annuario statistico italiano, 1931. 
Rome, 1931. 645 pp., maps, charts. 

An annual volume of statistics published by the Central Statistical Institute of 
Italy. It includes statistics on prices, cost of living, labor unions, unemployment, 
and wages. The data are generally for January 1, 1931, but in several cases 
figures are given for the preceding few years for purposes of comparison. 
LEAGUE or Nations.—Economic Intelligence Service. Memorandum on produc- 


tion and trade, 1925 to 1929-30. Geneva, 1931. 139 pp., charts. (World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, American distributor.) 


The several sections of the report cover population, production, international! 
trade, and the relative movements in the prices of raw products and manufactured 
articles (1913 and 1928-1930). 


—— Statistical yearbook of the League of Nations, 1930-31. Geneva, 1/31. 
292 pp., maps. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American distributor 





—— —— The course and phases of the world economic depression. Geneva, 1131. 
337 pp., charts. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American Distributor. 
The eleventh assembly of the League of Nations adopted a resolution calling 
for ‘‘a study of the course and phases of the present depression and the circwm- 
stances which led up to it.’’ This volume presents the results of this study, 
giving an analysis of the present depression and comparisons with earlier depres- 
sions, together with a review of conditions since the World War. 
New ZeaLaNnp.—Department of Labor. Report [for the financial year Apr’! |, 
1930, to March 31,1931). Wellington, 1931. 22 pp. 
Data on unemployment relief work, taken from this report, are published in 


this issue of the Labor Review. 





Pensions Department. Thirty-third annual report, for the year ended March 
31, 1931. ellington, 1931. 6 pp. 


Statistics on family allowances, from this report, are published in this issue. 
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Ontario (Canapa).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1930. 
Toronto, 1931. 73 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

PoLaND.—Bureau of Statistics. Concise statistical yearbook of Poland, 1931. 
Warsaw, 1931. 157 pp., maps. (In English.) 

The subjects covered include employment and unemployment, wages and 
earnings, family budgets, industrial disputes, social insurance, labor unions, 
welfare work, prices, production, etc. 

QvuEENSLAND (AvusTRALIA).—Registrar-General’s Office. Statistical Branch. 
A BC of Queensland and Australian statistics, 1931. Brisbane, 1931. 312 
pp. 

SwepEN.—{[Socialdepartementet.] Statistiska CentralbyrAan. Statistisk drsbok, 
1931. Stockholm, 1931. 408 pp. 

Contains statistical information on production, prices and cost of living, 
cooperation, housing, employment service, unemployment, industrial disputes, 
trade agreements, wages, social insurance, child protection, etc., in Sweden. 
Some of the data given in the volume are brought down to early 1931 but the 
greater part of the information is for 1929 or 1930 and earlier years. 
SwITZERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la 

Suisse, 1930. Bern, 1931. 378 pp., charts. 

Ineludes statistics on cost of living, earnings of workers injured in industrial 
accidents, social insurance, etc. 

—— Office Fédéral des Assurances Sociales. [Report for the year 1930. (Berne, 
1931?) ] 26 pp. (Section du Rapport du Conseil fédéral sur sa gestion en 1930.) 

This report covers the operation of the Swiss Federal Insurance Office for the 
vear 1930. The types of insurance covered include sickness, accident, and old 
age. In addition to the statistical report there is, also, a list of the laws and 
ordinances passed during the year by the different Cantons and communes relating 
tocompulsory sickness insurance. 

Union or Soutn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Special Report 


Series, No. 78: Fifteenth industrial census, 1929-30 (preliminary report). 
Pretoria, 1931. 13 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


VicrortA (AusTRALIA).—Government Statist. Fifty-third annual report on 
friendly societies, — to the 12 months ended June 30, 1930. Melbourne, 
1931. xv, 20 pp.; Supplement, 9 pp., mimeographed. 

VienNA (AvustTria).—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Handbuch der 
Frauenarbeit in Osterreich. Vienna, 1930. 674 pp., illus. 

This handbook on the work of women in Austria includes information on the 
industrial efficiency movement, women’s health, family relations, legal protection 
of woman workers, women in labor unions, women in civil service, salaried woman 
employees, young woman workers, etc. 


Unofficial 
ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Die 40 Stunden-Woche, edited 
by Theodor Leipart. Berlin, 1931. 224 pp. 

Contains articles by various authors relating to the unemployment problem 
in Germany, with special emphasis upon the 40-hour work week as a measure 
against unemployment. 

— Jahrbuch, 1930. Berlin, 1931. 389 pp. 

This yearbook of the German Federation of Labor contains a report on the 
status and the activities of the federation during 1930, and includes information 
on employment service, social insurance, labor .protection, industrial hygiene, 
labor legislation, popular education, hours of labor, wage movement, trade 
agreements, vocational guidance and training, and labor unions (their member- 


ship, finances, etc.). 1259 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. FoR Aputt Epvucation. Unemployment and adulf 
education—a symposium. New York, 60 E. 42d Street, 1931. 63 pp. 


The authors of the papers included in this volume constitute a representative 
group of the qualified economists in this country who have studied the question 
of technological unemployment. 

Buocu, Louis. Labor agreements in coal mines. New York, Russell Sage Founda. 
tion, 1931. 513 pp. 

“‘ Wage earners’ participation in management”’ is the general title under which 
the department of industrial studies of the Russell Sage Foundation is carrying 
forward a series of investigations of new experiments in the organization of rela. 
tions between employers and employees. This volume is a study of collectiye 
bargaining between miners and operators in the soft-coal industry in Illinois. 
covering a period of 30 years. 

PuREAU oF RatLway News ANpD Statistics. Railway statistics of the United 
States of America for the year ended December 31, 1930. Chicago, 1931. 
143 pp., map, charts. 

CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMBER OF ComMERCE. Employment stabilization program. 
San Francisco, Ferry Building, 1931. [Various paging, mimeographed, 
Charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR WOMEN AND STupDENTs’ Careers Associs- 
TION (INc.). Careers and vocational training: A guide to the professions and 
occupations of educated women and girls. London, Women’s Employment 


Publishing Co. (Ltd.), [1931]. 341 pp. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Committee on Continuity of 
Business and Employment. Report. Washington, October, 1931. [Various 
paging. | 


The stabilization measures proposed in the report are summarized in this 
issue of the Labor Review. 
Cuase, Stuart. Out of the depression—and after; a prophecy. New York, 
John Day Co., 1931. 27 pp. 
DepassE, Cu., AND ANDRE, A. L’Organization des loisirs du travailleur en 
Belgique et a UVétranger. Brussels, Editions ‘‘ Labor,” {no date]. 333 pp. 
A report upon-the utilization of the leisure time secured through the shorter 
working-day in Belgium and several other countries. The report covers the 
activities of governmental and private agencies in providing educational, recrea- 
tional, and other features for the use of workers in their spare time, and an 
account of the institutions concerned in the promotion of these activities. 
Digarp, Henri. Les assurances sociales et l’agriculture. Paris, Librairie (i 
Recueil Sirey, 1931. 106 pp. 
A discussion of the French social insurance law with particular reference to 


the difficulty of its adaptation to agriculture. 


Dustin, Louis I., anp Berripce, Wituram A. The need for a new survey of 
family budgets and buying habits—two points of view. New York, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Press, 1931. 22 pp., charts. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Earue, F. M. Methods of choosing a career. London, George G. Harrap & Co. 
(Litd.), 1931. 334 pp. 

A study of the value of vocational guidance for children leaving elementary 
schools at from 13 to 14 years of age, carried out by members of the researcli 
staff of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

Ernst, Morris L. America’s primer. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. 
158 pp., tlus. 
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HarMasA, Leo. Economic progress in Finland after the Great War. Reprint from 
“Unitas,” August, 1931, a quarterly review of the Ab Nordiska Férenings- 
banken (Helsingfors?), Finland. 11 pp. 

Contains a descriptive account of the economic developments in Finland in 
comparison with the Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
since the World War up to 1927. 

HEYMANN, Grorces. La_généralisation des allocation familiales en Belgique. 
Louvain, la Société d’ Etudes Morales, Sociales et Juridiques, 1931. 298 pp. 

Commentary on the law of August 4, 1930, generalizing family allowances in 
Belgium. 

INDIANAPOLIS EMPLOYMENT BurEAv. Committee on the General Problem of 
Unemployment. Jnvoluntary unemployment. Indianapolis, Ind., 1930. 
14 pp. 

An adequate employment-exchange service and further investigation into 
unemployment problems are recommended. 

[INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE. Brochure No. 78: Proceedings of the 
Washington congress, May, 1931. Paris, 1931. 121 pp. 

The group meetings reported in this volume, which dealt more specifically 
with subjects of special interest to labor, were that of the morning of May 6 on 
problems of production and employment, that of the afternoon of May 7 on 
employment and wages, and that of the afternoon of May 8 on industrial 
problems. 

—— Europe-United States Committee. Vol. 1: Address by the chairman [to the 
Washington congress, held in May, 1931.) 23 pp. Vol. 2: Development of 
trade and capital, their distribution and competitive conditions between the 
two areas since 1900. 385 pp. Vol. 8: Comparison of the characteristic aspects 
of production in Europe and the United States of America. 167 pp., diagrams. 
Vol. 4: Economic relations between Europe and the United States of America 
in the field of agriculture. 31 pp. Vol. 5: Trends in the organization and 
methods of distribution in the two areas. 164 pp., maps, charts. Vol. 6: 
Economic crises; unemployment. 73 pp. Vol. 7: Psychological elements. 
24 pp. Paris, 1931. 

The series of studies contained in volumes 2 to 7 were presented to the congress 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, held in Washington in May, 1931. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR Housing aNp Town Piannina. XIII Inter- 

national Housing and Town Planning Congress, Berlin, 1931. London, 
1931. 410, 54 pp., plans, charts, illus. (In two parts.) 


Jewish AGENCY AND THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF LABOR IN PALESTINE. 
Departments of Statistics. Report and general abstracts of the census of 
labor taken in 1930. 16 pp., 2 folders, charts. 


Data on wages and hours of labor in Palestine, taken from this pamphlet, are 
published in this issue of the Labor Review. 


LamiLer, Harry W. Concentration of control in American industry. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931. 501 pp. 


LescontER, Don D., and Peterson, FLtorence. The alleviation of unemploy- 
ment in Wisconsin. Madison, Wis., Industrial Commission, 1931. 139 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

LuoumMEAU, Hféténe. La condition juridique des salariés intellectuels. Paris, 
Les Presses Universitaires de France, [no date]. 242 pp. 

A discussion of the laws affecting intellectual workers in France. The sub- 
jects covered are the labor contract and regulation of labor conditions, profes- 
sional organizations and labor conflicts of intellectual workers, and the national 
and international labor organizations and their relation to intellectual workers. 
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LINDNER, E. Die Wirtschaftsrdte in Europa. Berlin, E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 
1931. 55 pp. 


Contains a short review of the economic councils in 19 European countries, 
namely: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, England, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia 
(Soviet), Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

NEUMANN, Franz. Tarifrecht auf der Grundlage der Rechtsprechung des Reichs. 
arbeitsgerichts. Berlin, Deutscher Baugewerksbund, 1931. 147 pp. 

Contains an analysis and interpretation of the laws relating to wage agreements, 
on the basis of the decisions by the Federal labor courts, in Germany. 
NEWMAN, GEORGE. Health and social evolution. London, George Allen & Unwin 

(Ltd.), 1931. 200 pp. (Halley Stewart Lectures, 1930.) 

These lectures include a historical summary of the early attempts at disease 
control in England, the contribution of the eighteenth century to the solution of 
the problem, health problems of the modern period, modern collective humanism 
at work, and gains and losses in national health. 

Pan-Pacitric WoMEN’s CONFERENCE. Proceedings of the second conference, /il\) 
in Honolulu, August 9-22, 1930. Honolulu, Pan-Pacific Union, 1930. 395 

Apart from the more general addresses, papers and forum reports were pre- 
sented dealing with education, the cinema, home economics, government, health, 
industry, and social service. 

PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION AND SociaL Science Researcu Covuncit. 
Effects of part time and lay off; the need for research during industrial depres- 


sion. Report of conference of March 21 and 22, 1931. New York, 230 Park 
Ave., 1931. 46 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


In this report are printed informal discussions of what studies of part-time 
employment and lay off are needed, what information should be sought, what 
investigations in progress will furnish such information, what procedure is }est 
for securing information, and what steps should be taken to initiate new studics. 
Petit, Jutien. Le chémage en Grande-Bretagne. Paris, Librairie Generale ‘le 

Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1931. 240 pp., charts. 

A study of unemployment in Great Britain, with special reference to the in- 
fluence of social legislation, more particularly of the unemployment insurance 
system. The author holds that these measures have handicapped the adjustment 
of industry to the postwar situation by enabling the workers to resist a lowering 
of the wage level more obstinately than would otherwise have been possible. 
Prospect Un1on EpucaTIONAaL ExcuHaNnae. Catalogue No. 9, 1931-1982. Filu- 


cational opportunities of Greater Boston for working men and women. Can- 
bridge, 760 Massachusetts Avenue, 1931. 152 pp. 


RicHARDSON, J. H. Economic disarmament: A study on international cooperation. 
London, George Allen & Unwin (Ltd.), 1931. 224 pp. 

The author holds that peace among the nations depends as much upon econoiiic 
as upon military, naval, and aerial disarmament. Economic disarmament <e- 
pends upon international cooperation upon a number of questions which now tend 
to produce friction between different countries. The author considers especia!!\ 
the question of tariffs and other hindrances to free international trade, the inter- 
national organization of production and trade, international regulation of lal r 
standards, and measures for securing monetary stability. 

Rosson, A. H. The education of children engaged in industry in England, 183° 
1876. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. (Ltd.), 1931. 240 pp. 

Traces the growth of legislative requirements as to the education of children 
in England as illustrating the thesis that these were based on a desire to save tlic 
children from premature and exhausting labor, rather than on a belief in tlic 
abstract advantages of education. 
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qxp, RENE. Le service social a travers le monde—assistance, prévoyance, hygiene. 
Paris, Libratrie Armand Colin, 1931. 250 pp. 

An account of organized social service in different countries, including poor 
jief and other assistance, social insurance, and public health and sanitation. 
«cntirz, Giza. La situation matérielle des classes laborieuses en Hongrie avant la 

guerre (1890-1913). Menton, Imprimerie Mentonnaise, 1930. 163 pp. 

Deals with the economic conditions of laboring classes in Hungary beiore the 
World War (1890-1913), including chapters on general economic conditions in 
Hungary, on her agricultural character, wages in agricultural and manufacturing 
yecupations, cost of living, housing, labor legislation, emigration, etc. 

SucHTER, SUMNER H. Modern economic society. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1931. 909 pp., diagrams. 

This book, as stated in the preface, represents an effort to reduce the lag 
between the specialized and monographie work and the more generalized descrip- 
tions of our industrial system, and is the culmination of a number of years’ work 
aud several preliminary editions. All but the last several chapters, the author 
states, have been in use at Cornell University in substantially the present form 
fora number of years. 

Soaft& bE L&aisLtaTion ComparRkE. Annuaire de législation francaise des 
principales lois votées en France en 1928. Paris, 1929. 370 pp. 

—— Annuaire de législation francaise des principales lois votées en France en 1929. 
Paris, 1930. 231 pp. 

These volumes contain the texts of the principal laws enacted in France in 
1928 and 1929 with commentaries. 

SWEDEN YEARBOOK, 1931. Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksell Co. (Ltd.), 1931. 
317 pp., maps, tllus. (In English.) 

Contains descriptive and statistical information in regard to Sweden, including 
chapters on industrial and economic life and social conditions, such as relations 
between employers and workers, employment and unemployment, social insurance 
and publie relief, cooperation, ete. 

Swope, Gerarp. Stabilization of industry. An address delivered before the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, New York City, September 16, 
1931. 15 pp. 

Reproduced in this issue. 

WeLFaRE Councit oF New York City. Research Bureau. Study 3: A guide 
to statistics of social welfare in New York City, by Florence Dubois. New 
York, 1930. 313 pp. 

Compiled to promote the use of existing authentic statistical information relat- 
ing to the welfare of the people of New York City and to indicate the extent of 
the statistical data on each phase of social welfare. 


© 
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